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—D* LILLEY seems to me to have produced, 

in this volume, the most complete and 
persuasive short treatise on Foreign Missions to be 
found in the English language, or in the German. 
His treatment of the subject, in the triple light 
of Scripture, of History, and of Experience, faces 
the latest demands of scholarship, of spiritual 
exegesis, and of practical Missionary admin- 
istration ; while, with calm wisdom and charity, 
it exposes the evasions of duty by Christian 
people. 

It is the further merit of Dr. Lilley that he 
writes as the Minister of a home congregation. 

If even a majority of the thousands of 
ministers of the Reformed Churches followed his 
example, their people, young and old, would be 
roused to evangelise the non-Christian world in 
a generation. Unconsciously the ministers too 
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often stand between the Lord Himself in His 
great command, and the members of His body, 
the Church. 


Dr. Lilley’s work is one of two, between which 
a Prize of Two Hundred Guineas was divided in 
connection with a Competition originated by the 
Publishers of The Christian. 

The Competition, for “the Best Essay on 
Foreign Missions,” set many pens to work, and 
in all some 104 Essays were submitted. The 
Board of Adjudication consisted of the following 
gentlemen: Rev. Prebendary Fox, M.A., Church 
Missionary Society; Dr. George Smith, C.1E.,, 
United Free Church of Scotland; Rev. Marshall 
Hartley, Wesleyan Missionary Society; Rev. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, D.D., London Missionary 
Society; and Mr. Marshall Broomhall, B.A., 
Kditorial Secretary of the China Inland Mission— 
who also acted as Convener of the Board. 

On examination, the Judges found the present 
Essay, and another, entitled, Christ the Desire 
of Nations, by Rev. Edgar William Davis, to be 
of equal merit, and therefore they resolved that 
the Prize of Two Hundred Guineas should be 
divided between the two works. It should be 
borne in mind, that, according to the scheme, the 
Essays were required to be, in some proportion 
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or relation—(1) Historical, in order to prove 
informing and illustrative in regard to the work 
of the past; (2) Apologetic, in order to present 
Foreign Missions as an unquestioned privilege and 
urgent duty devolving upon the Christian Church, 
and that in terms of present-day significance ; 
(3) Practical—free from a narrow denomination- 
alism, but aiming, by all legitimate means, to 
stir up enthusiasm for the cause in its large and 
general representation. 

I gladly join the Publishers in the hope that 
the Prize Essays now issued, as well as volumes 
to follow, by experts on Foreign Missions, will 
do much to deepen interest in a great and 
noble cause, and prove influential in promoting 
the Evangelisation of the World. 
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“Deus Misereatur” 


Jesus, Thou Sun of heavenly grace, 
Thy loving-kindness here we crave: 
Lift Thou on us Thy pitying face, 
And from their sins Thy people save. 


It is not for ourselves alone 
We seek this blessing at Thy hand: 
Far from the radiance of Thy throne 
The teeming nations darkling stand. 


Oh that they too might share the beams 
Thy mercy sheds on all around: 

Oh that Thy Gospel’s healing streams 
Might bathe our planet’s utmost bound. 


We thank Thee, Lord, that even now, 
In lands once doomed to lie apart, 
Myriads of souls in meekness bow 
And pay Thee homage from the heart. 


Uplifted from the miry sea, 
They all Thy widening purpose scan ; 
And fill their lips with praise to Thee, 
In brotherhood of man to man. 


So let Thy rightful empire spread, 
Till, freed from sin and vice and thrall, 
The awakening nations raise their head 
And Thou, O Lord, art Lord of all. 


XXIV 


THE VICTORY OF THE 
GOSPEL 


epee 
INTRODUCTION 


T is hardly possible for any careful reader of 
the New Testament to mistake the real 
nature of the impulse under which the first 
heralds of Christianity went forth to their work. 
They had entered into a new holy league of 
friendship with God through His Son, Jesus 
Christ. By nature alienated from Him, they had 
had their eyes opened to see the great love 
wherewith He had loved them; and introduced 
to God in fellowship with the glorified Saviour, 
they were led to make His gracious presence the 
refuge and the home of their hearts. Abiding 
there, they felt yet more intensely that the Father 
Himself loved them with the very love He bears 
to His own Son; and so fully did they yield 
themselves to that love, that it took possession of 
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their whole soul and became the dominant force 
in their life. The issue was that they began 
to love their fellow-creatures with the very love 
that is in the heart of God, and that God Himself 
is, and found no rest till they went out and 
besought men everywhere to join them in being 
reconciled to God. 

It was the presence and operation of this same 
heavenly impulse that arrested the attention of 
Isaac Taylor when he was studying the leading 
elements of Methodism. No mere general feeling 
of benevolence, he saw, could account for the 
intense and widespread activity of Wesley, White- 
field, and their followers. It must have been one 
of an altogether higher kind, and operating on 
a different plane. It was an impulse that could 
be generated only in souls brought into vital 
contact with the supreme forces that shaped the 
whole method of the Divine redemption. 

In this analysis, however, Taylor only lays 
bare “the true missionary rudiment,” not of 
Methodism only, but of the whole religion of 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘The elementary expansive prin- 
ciple of Christianity is not natural benevolence 
enhanced and spiritualised by religious con- 
siderations: it is a sense bestowed in an absolute 
manner from on high upon whoever receives it, 
of that which is ineffable, and for the conveyance 
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of which language has no terms or powers 
adequate, but which yet it indicates and affirms; 
as when we hear of ‘the unsearchable riches of 
Christ,’ a wealth available beyond the utmost 
reach of the all-grasping desires of the human 
mind, and available, as for the individual soul, 
so for all human spirits.” * 

This witness is true. The primary force of 
the missionary enterprise, and the elements in it 
that impart its moral grandeur, are to be found 
in the spirit it manifests, the instrumentality it 
uses, and the sphere it is prepared to occupy. 
Christianity goes out to men in the spirit of love, 
which is from God in Christ Jesus. It can do 
this, because it brings to them the glad tidings 
of a series of great events in the history of the 
world in which God has manifested His purpose 
of salvation for our fallen race; and because it 
proclaims that this sovereign gift is not meant 
for any one or more favoured communities or 
nations, but for the whole family of mankind in 
every quarter of the planet and in all the stages 
of their history. Thus, in the expressive phrase 
of Taylor, the missionary enterprise is essentially 
an institute of ‘ Evangelic Philanthropy,”? or, in 
other words, ‘ Taz VICTORY OF THE GOSPEL.” 

1 Wesley and Methodism, p. 184. 
2 Ut sup. p. 181. 
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But if this be the great task to which the 
enthroned Saviour summons His followers, can 
it be said that they have ever fully recognised 
their relations to it? Is it the case that the 
Church of Christ does even now acknowledge the 
responsibility that rests upon her of carrying out 
the great work inherent in the very nature of 
the religion she professes to accept ? 

In answer to this question, reference is frequently 
made to the new interest in the work of foreign 
missions, which has arisen during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century and the opening years 
of the present. This we gladly admit. But who 
that hears of it is not at the same time stirred 
up to think of the long centuries during which 
so many portions of the Christian Church lay 
cold and inactive in this cause? Who, moreover, 
can help seeing that amidst the rising enthusiasm 
of so many thousands of the younger generation 
of Christians, there still remain, even within the 
circle of the reformed churches of Christendom, 
so many myriads of men and women who, pro- 
fessing to be disciples of Christ, never bestir 
themselves to put a finger to the work on which 
the heart of the glorified Lord is set ? 

The simple fact therefore remains, that the 
Christian Church as a whole has still to be 
educated into right conceptions of the missionary 
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enterprise, and into a deeper sense of the obliga- 
tion that rests upon all her members of making 
the prosecution of it the supreme aim of their 
life. Until this preliminary work is done, the 
cause of foreign missions will never draw to 
itself the enthusiasm or the energy or the support 
it so urgently needs for the conquest of the 
world. 

It is under the pressure of this conviction that 
we gladly respond to the invitation to take part 
in a fresh study of the obligation of missionary 
effort. This duty may, of course, be unfolded in 
many different forms and connections. But it 
has seemed to us that at the present juncture it 
might be very advantageously considered, first, 
under the origins of the missionary enterprise ; 
then under its past history and present position ; 
and, finally, under the preparation for service it 
requires ; or, more briefly, in the light of Scrip- 
TURE, History, and EXPERIENCE. 

In the first of these divisions will naturally 
fall the whole development of the idea of a 
world-wide expansion of the Divine saving 
purpose, as this is set forth in the Scriptures of 
the Old Covenant and the later Gospels and 
Epistles of the New. In the second, we shall 
have an opportunity of showing how far the 
conquest of the world for Christ was actually 
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taken up and carried out by the Church of the 
early centuries and the medieval era, as well as 
by the Churches of the Reformation and the 
modern evangelical churches of Christendom. In 
the third, we may hope to discover the effective 
discipline required for bringing the Church into 
a right attitude towards the evangelisation of 
the world, and for raising up within her pale a 
growing body of consecrated men and women 
who shall be prepared to carry the glad tidings 
of God to earth’s farthest bounds. In each of 
these parts we shall come across many of the 
objections urged against foreign missions, and 
shall endeavour to lay bare the false foundations 
on which they rest. 

The writer makes no claim to actual experience of 
the life and work of a foreign missionary. His only 
equipment for this task is that, from his earliest 
years, he has lived in an atmosphere impregnated 
with the highest estimate of the calling of a 
missionary, and with convictions of the necessity 
as well as possibility of winning the whole race 
for the Lord Jesus. Should the following pages 
prove helpful in fixing the same ideas on the 
minds of a wide circle of readers, he will reap the 


reward of many years of thought, prayer, and effort 
in this great cause. 


BOOK I 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE—IN THE LIGHT 
OF SCRIPTURE 


How beautiful upon the hills appear 
The feet of him that brings the tidings sure 
Of peace and blessing, and of hearts made pure 
By faith in God. Yet more exceeding dear 


The feet of Him who crossed the desert drear 
"Twixt heaven and earth, and gladly did endure 
The nails of Calvary’s offering to secure 

Eternal life for all. For now the year 


Of universal Jubilee is rung 
In every land: and not Zion alone 
Hears the approaching footsteps of her Lord ; 


But men of every kindred, race, and tongue 
Shall haste to cast their crowns before His throne 
And praise the matchless power of His word. 


BOOK I 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY ENTER- 
PRISE — IN THE LIGHT OF 
SCRIPTURE 


VERY religion which aims at dominion over 
any large portion of mankind is found to 

be in possession of a literature that its adherents 
hold sacred above all others. Such writings come 
into existence as a means for preserving the know- 
ledge of the origin of the religion they set forth, 
of the facts regarding the objects of its worship, 
the truths it proclaims, the laws of life it practises, 
or the forms of worship it enjoins. The Hindus 
have their long Vedic legends and hymns; the 
Buddhists their Tripitaka ; the Confucianists their 
Kings and Shus; the Persians their Avesta; the 
Muhammadans their collection of Suras or Q’urdn. 
In this respect Christianity takes its place 
amongst other great religions. It has a sacred 
literature to which it attaches supreme value. 
A large portion of this it received as a heritage 
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from a family of the deeply religious Semitic 
stock, the people of Israel. Additions were made 
to it by the leaders of Christianity in the course 
of the first century after the birth of its Founder. 
The result is the volume or library of sacred books 
known as the Bible. 

These books, accordingly, are the recognised 
source of guidance on everything relating to the 
origin, purpose, and scope of the Christian re- 
ligion. Still, as with the Hebrews, on every topic 
of inquiry, the one question is: “‘ What saith the 
Scripture? How readest thou?” What is not 
found written can have no obligation on the 
heart and conscience of the Christian: what is 
written holds the place of an authoritative Law. 

In this connection it is of supreme importance 
for us to know what indications are to be found 
of the sphere Christianity was to occupy. Does 
the Bible take for granted that the religion it 
upholds is to occupy the whole world for God; 
and are there in the main epochs of the history 
it records distinct traces of a Divine programme 
of universal conquest? If, as we believe, this 
question must be answered in the affirmative, 
then the question of the obligation of Christians 
to take part in this work is also settled beyond 
recall, 

Hence we shall devote our first book to an 
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examination of the evidence on this topic which 
the Bible presents; looking first at the presup- 
positions that underlie it, and then tracing the 
gradual evolution of the Divine universal plan, in 
the records of Hebrew history, the utterances of 
the Law and Prophets and Psalmists, and finally 
in the teaching of Jesus and His Apostles. 


Il 


CHAPTER I 


THE MISSIONARY POSTULATES OF 
THE BIBLE 


hee real purpose and teaching of a book are 

often as clearly seen in the things it takes 
for granted as in the formal statements it makes 
and defends. It is so in the Bible. As in the 
study of geometry we find certain great postulates 
which are assumed as the foundation of all the 
subsequent reasoning, so in the study of the 
Bible we find certain great truths which it does 
not formally propound or confirm, but which are 
nevertheless essential as the key to its whole 
drift. 

Such primary truths are of the highest im- 
portance. They are of supreme value not only 
in themselves, but also for the consequences they 
carry with them. When Heine was expounding 
the progress of philosophic thought in Germany, 
che warned the French people, for whom especially 
he was writing, not to despise the patient research 
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into first principles on which Kant and others 
had spent so much pains; for the reception of 
these truths was sure to spread, and would issue 
one day in the enlightenment, progress, and 
emancipation of the whole Fatherland. History 
has shown the prophetic value of the utterance. 
In like manner the postulates of the Bible, while , 
they are to be welcomed in themselves, are still 
more influential for the corollaries they involve. | 
For when they are studied in the light of the | 
whole Bible, it is seen that every one of them 
strikes the note of universality. The Biblical 
writers find in them the source not of any merely | 
national prerogatives, but the sure outlines of a 
world-wide evangelism. 


I 


The fundamental idea of the Bible is, of 
course, that of its God. This conception is 
the most precious thing it has to disclose; but 
it is rendered all the more attractive that in 
every aspect of His nature and activity in rela- 
tion to man, there is the manifest stamp of 
universality. 

This is seen, for example, in the supremacy 
and independence ascribed to Him in the work of 
creation. The opening sentence of the Scriptures 
is: “In the beginning God created the heaven 
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and the earth.” Amongst the Babylonians, the 
origination of different portions of the universe 
was assigned to different deities ; but in opposition 
to this view the great prophet of the exile pro- 
claimed Jehovah as ‘‘the Creator of the ends of 
the earth.” To this truth the people of Israel 
as a whole at last assented and clung. “At first 
probably it was not distinctly perceived that the 
God who owned Israel’s allegiance was also the Lord 
of the whole earth. Israel had its God, as other 
nations had their gods, whose real existence was 
scarcely denied. But gradually it was seen what 
the expression involved; and when analysed it 
was found to mean that the God of heaven and 
earth had become Israel’s God, had separated for 
Himself a particular nation in which to manifest 
His presence and accomplish His purposes for 
mankind.”* Hence in the first words addressed 
to what was perhaps one of the most sunken 
communities he ever faced, namely, the pagan 
population of Lystra, Paul said that he had come 
to preach to them the Gospel of the God “who 
made the heaven and the earth, and the sea and 
all that in them is.”? To the people of Athens 
he bore the same message: “The God that made 
the world and all things therein, He, being Lord 
1 Driver, Sermons on the Old Testament, p. 56. 
2 Acts 14, 15, 
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of heaven and earth, giveth to all life and breath 
and all things; and He made of one every nation 
of men; for in Him we live and move and have 
our being.” * | 

The eternal power and divinity in which alone 
this work could be done are rooted in the fact that 
God is “the living God.” This was a favourite 
epithet of the Hebrew prophets. Jeremiah, for 
example, delighted to call the Lord, “the living 
God and everlasting King.” Paul used it in his 
address at Lystra: ‘“‘We are men bringing to you 
the glad tidings, to turn from these vanities unto 
the living God.” The idols of the nations were 
only ‘lying vanities”: “vain,” because there was 
no reality corresponding to them: ‘‘ lying,” because 
they deceived men into disbelief of the true God. 
God was the living God, because He had life in 
Himself and was the Source and Upholder of life 
in everything that lived. Thus in His hands 
man’s breath is, and His are all his ways. He 
is the God of the spirits of all flesh. 

This freedom from limitation is also attached to 
the truth of the essential unity of God. Amongst 
the pagan inhabitants of the Roman Empire, as 
well as among the Greeks and Romans themselves, 
the most common idea of the Deity found ex- 
pression in polytheism. They had ‘gods many 

1 Acts 17, 24-28. 
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and lords many.”* But there was no more vital 
element in the instruction given to Israel than in 
this summons: ‘“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lord.”* Hence, in his antagonism to 
the whole pagan system, Paul proclaimed the unity 
of the Divine Creator. As the Lord Jesus spoke 
of the Father as “the only true God,”’* so Paul 
taught that God is not merely numerically but 
essentially one ; and, therefore, one also in thought, 
purpose, will, and action. This truth gave him a 
fresh opportunity of affirming the supreme interest 
of God in the whole race. To the Apostle’s mind, 
the whole saving enterprise in which he was 
engaged was rooted in the very constitution of 
the Godhead: “Is God the God of Jews only? 
Is He not the God of Gentiles also? Yea, of 
Gentiles also: if so be that God is one.”* The 
(universality of the Gospel and the desire for the 
isalvation of men flow from the essential unity 
‘of the Divine nature. The missionary enterprise 
‘is rooted in the eternal will of God. 

The universality of the Divine interest in 
humanity is also very closely attached to the 
rectitude of God. The God of Israel was held to 
be strictly impartial in His attitude towards men. 
A king might lift up the face of any suppliant at 


11 Cor. 8. 6. 2 Deut. 6. 4. 
3 John 17. 3. 4 Rom. 3. 29, 30. 
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his footstool that he might see the royal favour. 
A judge, on the contrary, was never to exhibit 
such partiality to any one of those who pleaded 
their cause before him. ‘This was the spirit mani- 
fested by the Lord towards all His creatures. As 
Jehoshaphat said: ‘There is no iniquity with 
the Lord our God, nor respect of persons.”* The 
Apostles proclaimed that it is in this attitude God 
stands towards all the races of mankind: “For 
there is no respect of persons with God” ;? “ Of 
a truth I perceive,” said Peter, “that God is no 
respecter of persons” ;* “who without respect of 
persons judgeth according to every man’s work.” * 
Every nation and every man in each nation stand 
on an equal footing in His sight, and are the objects 
of His Divine sympathy. 

The freedom from all limitations inherent in the 
Creator as the one living and faithful Lord of 
heaven and earth is also confirmed by His love. 
Love is the desire for fellowship with other 
personal beings in the doing and enjoyment of 
that which is good, to the denial of self and the 
willing surrender of all that self holds dear. This 
principle is as essential in God as His unity. It 
expresses His whole nature and name. “God is 
love.”®> This love accordingly dominates all His 

12 Chron. 19. 7. 2 Rom. 2. 11. 8 Acts 10. 34, 

41 Pet. 1.17. 51 John 4, 8. 
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dealings with the human race. If, in the Old 
Testament, it is often referred to as concentrated 
on the people of Israel, yet even there, and, as we 
shall find, especially in the New Testament, it is 
seen to embrace the whole human family. ‘God 
so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son.” 
II 

It might be taken for granted that the impartial 
sympathy towards the human race, manifested in 
the nature and activity of God, would be reflected 
in the life and relations of man. But the facts 
themselves are of such importance in their bearing 
on the missionary enterprise that it is necessary to 
mention them briefly here in detail. 

The first of these is the close moral affinity of 
man to God. This truth is expressed in Scripture, 
that man was made in “the image” of God, or in 
His ‘‘likeness.” The significance of the phrase 
has often been exaggerated, especially in relation 
to the attainments which man had at the outset 
of his life on earth. The real meaning of it seems 
to be that man was distinguished by the possession 
of mind and heart and will—or, in other words, 
that he had a mental and moral nature like that 
of his Creator; that he also represented God as 
the head of the whole earthly creation, and ag 
his vicegerent he was thereby prepared to enter 
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into communion with Him. To an audience so 
unfamiliar with such ideas as that of Mars Hill, 
Paul could not use this language. But he taught 
practically the same truth when, quoting one of 
the Greek poets, he affirmed that men were “ the 
offspring of God.”* For just as children resemble 
their parents, so did the human family exhibit a 
visible type of the Creator who is blessed for ever. 
Seeing that this claim is advanced in behalf of 
“all nations of men,” it places the race as a whole 
on a high vantage-ground in the sight of Heaven. 
God is their Divine parent ; and, in the broad sense 
of the word, men are His children. 

But if all men are thus closely related to God, 
what is their connection with one another? Is 
mankind knit together by a racial unity? The , 
people of Israel could never think otherwise: for | 
every genealogy of the Book of Genesis, and 
especially the striking account of the origin and 
development of the nations given in its tenth 
chapter, testifies clearly to the fact. On the other 
hand, this was an idea utterly foreign to the 
thought of Greece and Rome. Their philosophers 
had no conception of the history of mankind as a 
race. They themselves were autochthonous—that 
is, had sprung from the soil on which they lived— 
and were never to be identified with the barbarous 

1 Acts 17, 28, 29. 
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tribes they came across in the pursuit of war or 
commerce. To an enlightened mind like Paul’s, 
such distinctions were intolerable. By the con- 
victions on anthropology to which he had been 
led, he felt bound to tell the Athenians that the 
Lord who made the heavens and the earth had 
also made every nation of man, sprung as they 
were of one, to dwell on the face of the earth. 
Even if we do not accept the ancient reading, “ of 
one blood,”* there can be no doubt that it is an 
accurate expression of the Apostle’s idea. While 
‘he does not affirm the descent of every nation 
from one man, he does postulate the broad fact 
of their racial unity and consanguinity, in spite of 
every variation in form, colour, habits, or language, 
that might seem to convey a different impres- 
sion. Thus deeply does he lay the basis of the 
great principle that every branch of the human 
family deserves equal treatment at the hands of 
_ others. 

This conviction was only further deepened by 
the fact that in their present moral condition, men 
bear manifest traces of a universal defection from 
God. The first pages of the Bible proclaim this 
truth in the most vivid form. The story of the 
first sin is surely something more than an illustra- 
tion of the awakening of conscience. It is rather 

1 Acts 17, 26, 
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an expression of the truth, that man has actually 
failed to rise to the moral ideal to which the finger 
of God in his nature directs his vision; that every 
creature on the face of the earth stands convicted 
by his conscience of having in his turn really fallen 
away from God, and thereby entailed upon himself 
a new strange heritage of loss and corruption and 
misery. Paul makes no attempt at a formal 
demonstration of this truth. He takes it for 
granted, and points to the sad evidence of it in 
the life of the most civilised nations of the world. 
The facts of history; the whole foundation of 
every developed form of religion; and, above all, 
the testimony of the consciousness of each indi- 
vidual man—all go to confirm the Apostle’s position 
that there was at some critical period in the experi- 
ence of man on earth an arrest of moral develop- 
ment, a distinct retrograde-movement away from 
God, and that this defection has left abiding traces 
in a corruption of human nature and life.* “That 
all the world may become guilty before God;”? 
“there is no difference, for all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God.”? As men are 
one in their Divine origin and racial descent, so 
are they one in their need of redemption. 

It is a fundamental principle of the Bible that , 
our sinful race is still capable of redemption. The | 
1 Rom, 1, 18-22, 2 Rom, 3. 19. 3 Rom. 3, 23. 
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book which exhibits most clearly the failure of 


humanity contains not a single word in opposition 
to this idea. The race has its physical, mental, 
and moral development in the world; but all the 
while it feels its bondage to a foreign element that 
has entered into human life. It longs for deliver- 
ance from guilt and sin; and, in the manifold 
forms that suggest themselves to different branches 
of the race, adopts some method or other for 
achieving this result. The more men fail, the 
more intensely they strive. The Apostles of 


| Christianity saw and proclaimed the certainty of 


failure; but they never once hinted that any 
portion of the human family had sunk so low as 
to be beyond the reach of recovery. They knew 
of no degradation that the creative Spirit could not 
overcome. This is the interpretation of Scripture 


adopted still by Evangelical Christendom. Sinful 
_as he is, man has an inextinguishable desire for 


the knowledge of God. The human heart feels 
its need of the Divine presence and help. It is 
dominated by the desire to grope after Him and 
find Him; and its supreme aim in this search is: 
to get rid of the sense of guilt, and cleave open 
a way to freedom from the bondage of corruption. 
What stronger evidence could there be that, if 
such an emancipation has been found, it must 
belong to all the race ? 
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Has the Lord God then provided a redemp- 
tion that is open to all mankind? Has He 
given to them an opportunity of accepting it? 
Does He really desire that the race should be 
saved? With whom does the responsibility for 
accepting redemption and spreading it rest? A 
brief indication of the answers to these questions 
underlying the Bible will fitly close this chapter. 

It is everywhere assumed and stated in the 
Scriptures that God has provided a salvation for 
our sinful world. The very existence of the Bible 
is itself a proof of the fact. Had God not intended 
to be the Saviour of the race, He would never have 
unveiled Himself and His eternal purpose to men 
in His Word. The very fact that He called chosen 
witnesses into fellowship with Himself, that He 
might make them the channels for revealing His 
mind and will, sets it beyond doubt that He has 
a religion for men which meets their deepest 
cravings for salvation from sin. But this is also 
the chief theme of the Bible. Its very purpose is 
to teach men, not the facts of science or secular 
history or philosophy and ethics, but the progress 
of the Divine purpose of redemption. The promise 
of salvation is found in its opening pages. The 
statement that there was to be a ceaseless conflict 
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betwixt the Seed of the woman and the seed of the 

serpent,’ and that victory would rest with the 
former, may not in its literal interpretation mean 
anything more than that there should be two 
generations of men in the world—one on the side 
of God, and the other on the side of His adversary. 
‘But read in the light of the fulfilment of history, 
these words distinctly intimate that out of the 
heart of humanity there should arise ONE who 
would prove the restorer of the race to the fellow- 
ship with God lost by sin. The promise of this 
Deliverer is repeated in ever-varying forms through 
all the course of revelation, till, in the person of 
the Son of God in the flesh, He actually came to 
do the great work assigned to Him. 

Very clear also is it that God is giving to the 
race as a whole abundant opportunity of hearing 
about this salvation and appropriating it. This is 
the aim of the whole present economy of the world 
and human life. As the earliest promises of the 
Bible expressly indicate, it is essentially a dispensa- 
tion of forbearance. The persistent sin of mankind 
cried out for judgment; but instead of inflicting it 
in any final form, the Lord of heaven and earth 
allowed the race to have its development. “The 
times of this ignorance, therefore, God overlooked.” 
There were many elements in the life of the nations 

1 Gen. 3. 15. 
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that He neither approved nor condoned. He, 
suffered the various peoples of the earth “to. 
walk in their own ways”;' that is, to develop. 
the forms of religious thought and worship that 
seemed best suited to their racial spirit and 
temperament, that they might gradually rise into 
higher convictions. For this same end, He also 
surrounded their whole life with numberless tokens 
of His goodness. As Paul told the rude inhabit- 
ants of Lystra, God has never left Himself without 
witness in that He did good, giving them rain from 
heaven and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with 
food and gladness; or, as he wrote to the Romans, 
God has manifested to men “‘ the riches of His good- 
ness and forbearance and long-suffering,” that this 
very goodness might lead them to repentance.’ 

Mankind, therefore, have not only a common 
origin and a universal need, but have also a 
common history and are under the domination of 
a sovereign purpose of long-suffering and mercy 
that they might be stirred up to seek the face of 
God. Nay more: as the Apostle of the nations , 
also taught, the Divine Creator also comes into 
actual contact with the spirits of all flesh, and, 
while He upholds their natural life, broods also 
over their souls and strives with them in their 
selfish love of the world and the things that are— 

1 Acts 14, 16. 2 Acts 2. 4. 
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‘in it, that He may reinforce the pleadings of 
conscience and turn their desires to Himself. The 
result is that there is a certain moral preparation 
for the Gospel in every nation, which ought to be 
‘more fully recognised than is the case. Was it not 
just because they discerned this Divine anticipation 
of their message that the early Christian heralds 
‘of the Gospel went forward to their work with 
a courage and a hopefulness that are a rebuke to 
‘the Church of modern days? 

Beyond question, therefore, God desires men 
everywhere to be saved. The purpose of salvation 
had to be developed in the history of one nation ; 
but, as we shall see in the next chapter, there were 
never lacking the clearest indications of the uni- 
versal range of its application. In every portion 
of the Scriptures of the Old Testament, as of the 
New, it is assumed that the salvation provided is 
‘intended to be offered to the whole race. Thus, in 
very truth, the glory of the Bible is its God. 
While He is the Lord of the universe, He is also 
the God of history, holding in His grasp at every 
moment for the progress of the race the whole 
heritage of the past, the opportunities of the 
present, and the possibilities and hopes of the 
future. He alone is passionately interested in His 
creatures; He alone has published a promise to 
meet their deepest needs; He alone has fulfilled 
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His Word; and thus He alone is entitled to say, 
“Tam He”; ‘I am God, and there is none else.” ! 

It is not surprising that out of “so great 
salvation” there should spring a twofold obliga- 
tion which rests on men themselves. 

Kveryone that hears of this salvation is primarily 
responsible for accepting it. The Gospel of Chris- 
tianity is addressed to individual men, and carries 
a Divine behest to believe and obey its summons, 
Every soul that hears the offer of salvation will one 
day be called to account for the way in which it is 
treated. For the present economy of forbearance 
is not to last for ever. It is designed to lead 
men to repentance, and give full and free scope 
for the operation of sovereign grace. But, as 
Paul taught the Athenians, the era will arrive 
when it shall be merged in judgment.’ In this 
supreme crisis the whole life and conduct of men 
will be passed under judicial review. Those that 
have had only the light of conscience and the 
striving of the Spirit will be judged by the way in 
which they deal with the elements of truth brought 
home to them in nature and history, and the 
extent to which they suffer these to dominate their 
life towards God and their fellow-creatures in His 
sight. But those that have a full opportunity of 
knowing the Son of God’s love as a Saviour will no 

1 Isa, 43. 10, 45, 22. 2 Acts 17, 30. 
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less surely be judged by the attitude they take up 
towards the grace of God in Him. The prospect 
of this judgment is not the phantom of a morbid 
conscience, no longer tenable in the light of modern 
ideas ; but a postulate of the Bible, and an integral 
element of the Gospel of God proclaimed to bring 
the race to decision for Him.” 

Hence on man himself rests also the responsibility 
for making this salvation known in all the earth. 
{As we have tried to show, the whole race is an 
‘organic unity. Not more truly is the family, or the 
‘community, or the nation one than the race is one. 
‘This fact of nature extends its influence into the 
sphere of redemption. In spite of the Cainite 
| spirit which is so natural to sinful humanity, 
'we are constituted by nature and providence the 
keepers of our brother-men. Since God is love, the 
\spirit of all that enter into fellowship with God 
( cinist be the very love that is in Him towards the 
‘race. But love can show itself only in service ; 
and since there is no kind of service that man can 
render his fellow-men that for urgency and helpful- 
‘ness can for a moment be compared with the 
communication of the blessing of fellowship with a 
‘Saviour God, it follows that every saved man is 
bound to spread the knowledge of salvation over 
‘the world as swiftly and thoroughly as his energies 
1 Rom. 2. 12-16, 
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and gifts allow.’ God has entrusted the progress | 
of His saving enterprise on earth to human agency. 
It is vain for men to imagine that they can retain 
the dignity of being the vicegerents of God without 
a parallel responsibility. They are to serve God 
by gladly and eagerly sharing all that they have 
proved to be the best in spiritual as well as in 
social life. By all the postulates of the Bible they 
are summoned to a strenuous moral warfare in 
behalf of the redemption of humanity. To keep 
out of this conflict is to be out of harmony with 
the love of God, and practically to profane the 
name of Him Whose we are and Whom we are 
bound to serve. | 
11 Cor. 9. 16. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE MISSIONARY ELEMENT IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


T has been already said that, in order to secure 
a real historical salvation for the human 
family, God had to select one nation as the most 
fitting channel for the development of His purpose. 
This was the people of Israel. But the nation 
itself had previously to be formed for this end; 
and thus we find the Old Testament Scriptures 
largely occupied with a history telling of the way 
in which, from a single chosen ancestor and his 
only son, there sprang a family that developed 
into twelve tribes; and how these, in turn, became 
in the course of centuries the great nation which 
God required as the home of the future Saviour of 
the world. 

The method adopted by the Lord was to draw 
first the ancestor and his descendants, and then 
the nation, and finally their Divinely appointed 
king, into special alliances with Himself for the 
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fulfilment of His will. Yet in every one of these 
covenants the wider purpose of mercy to the whole 
race is never lost sight of. On the contrary, we 
find that they were made with the special aim of 
ultimately bringing every nation of the world into 
fellowship with God. Jehovah was “ Lord of all,” 
and only adopted these specific leagues as the best 
means of carrying out His universal conquest. We 
shall accordingly devote this chapter to a brief 
examination of these covenants, and to a rapid 
survey of the manner in which their contents found 
expression in the words of the Law and Prophets 
and other sacred writings of the people. 


I 


On this method we are led at once to the 
great name of Abram; for he it was who was 
called to be the ancestor of the chosen people. In 
the records of Genesis he takes a foremost place 
in the line of Shem. Just as Noah was the first 
recipient of the dispensation of forbearance “for 
all flesh that is upon the earth,”* so Shem 
was the first amongst his sons to be recognised 
as the channel of saving grace. The Japhetic and 
Hamitic races would have their expansion; but 
“the blessing” of God, in the definite sense of the 
word, was to find its channel in the line of Shem ;? 

Gen: 9. 7. 2 Gen. 9, 26. 
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and it was from Shem, through a long line of 
ancestors, that Abram sprang. 

The outward circumstances that led to Abram’s 
migration from his home at Haran are not told. 
It is supposed that, like his father Terah, at Ur, 
he was so deeply grieved with the idolatry he saw 
around him there, that he longed to enter into a 
new territory, and try to found a community in 
which the worship of the living God could be 
maintained in purity. In such a state of mind, 
the call addressed to him by God to leave his 


fatherland and enter into Canaan was sure to meet ~ 


with a ready response. As he obeyed, the great 
promise was given that his wife, who had hitherto 
borne him no child, would have a son; that his 
seed should be as the stars of heaven and the sand 
on the shore for multitude; and that in him and 
his seed ‘‘all the families of the earth” should be 
blessed—blessed, that is, with the blessing which 
belonged to the God of Shem.* 

No language could more emphatically declare 
ithe broad and catholic spirit of the Divine purpose 
of salvation. As it has been well explained, “the 
‘definition of ‘all’ by the ‘families of the earth’ 
points back to the partition of the one family of 
mankind into a multitude of families or races. The 
blessing of Abraham is to bind the dissevered races 

1 Gen, 12. 3, 
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into unity, and transform the curse which hangs 
over the earth on account of sin into a blessing for 
all humanity.”* If anything were needed to make 
the universality of the promise yet more emphatic, 
this is surely found in the frequent repetition of it, 
not only to Abraham himself, but also to Isaac and 
Jacob. The only difference that creeps in is the 
very striking one that in two of the forms of the 
promise, once to Abraham and also to Isaac, the 
nations of the earth are to “ bless themselves”? in 
their seed. The change of expression may be held 
to suggest the fact that there will be no mere 
unconscious reception of an external salvation, but’ 
a participation in it that shall spring from a keen 
sense of need, and be accompanied by a profound. 
conviction of its incomparable worth. 

It is interesting to observe that in the benediction 
which Jacob is said to have pronounced on his sons 
and their families, Judah is already indicated as the 
line in which the blessing is to be concentrated.’ 
Yet, in whichever way the words regarding Shiloh 
are to be interpreted, the catholicity of the blessing 
is even then not forgotten. Whether we read “till 
Shiloh come,” or, “ till He come to Shiloh,” a specific 
source of sovereign grace is in view, and to it all 
the peoples shall render the obedience of faith. 

1 Keil, Commentar, wn loc. 2 Gen, 22. 18, 26. 4. 
3 Gen. 49. 10. 
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When, from the league God made with Abraham, 
we turn to that concluded with the nation that 
sprang from him, we find the same spirit of 
universality. The one covenant is essentially the 
same as the other: there is only a transference to 
the nation of what was formerly given to the family 
from which it sprang. The idea of universality is 
not, indeed, stated with so much detail, but the 
expression given to it is none the less emphatic 
and suggestive. If the people of Israel will obey 
the voice of Jehovah and keep His covenant, they 
shall be a peculiar treasure to Him above all 
peoples. But they are at the same time reminded 
that “all the earth” is the Lord’s; and the prin- 
ciple suggested is that they can realise the purpose 
of their election only by proving themselves to 
be a kingdom of priests and a holy nation in 
recognition of that fact.’ 

In other words, the whole people had a 
mediatorial function to discharge in the midst of 
other nations. Just as it was the part of a priest 
to lead men into fellowship with God and enable 
them to abide in it, and the part of a king to guide 
and protect them in the pursuit of righteousness, 
the people of Israel were so to live and serve God 
that they might attract other nations to come to 
‘Him and live with them under His sway. Israel 
1 Ex. 19, 4-6, 
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owed their election only to the love of God for all 
the world. It was not because they were more 
than all nations that God chose them, for in reality 
they were the least of all, but only that He might 
perform the oaths sworn to their fathers; and 
surely this element in it, that in them and their 
seed all the earth should be blessed, could never 
be forgotten." Thus “it becomes apparent that 
the covenant at Sinai was precisely the same 
as that which had formerly been concluded at 
Mamre. Here also was the truth exhibited and 
confirmed that Israel was merely the first-born, 
not the only child, of Jehovah; that the other 
nations, as younger members of the family of 
Jehovah, were to be made partakers of the same 
sonship which Israel was the first to receive, but 
which it received as the pledge of the adoption of 
the other nations of the earth.” ? 

It does not fall to us here to show how slow the 
people of Israel were to realise their high calling. 
Instead of proving a witness for Jehovah to, 
surrounding nations, they had to be subjected to 
every kind of discipline that could restrain them 
from commingling in the impure life and worship 
of their neighbours. When, however, the judge- 
ship gave place to the monarchy, and a king was 

Deut. 7. 7. 
2 Kurtz, Geschichte des Alten Bundes, iii. § 9 (1). 
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appointed, who was a man after the Lord’s own 
heart and likely to do His will, He once again 
drew near to His people, and for their sakes made 
another special covenant with him. ‘This king was 
David, the son of Jesse of the tribe of Judah. It 
was when he had proposed to build a great 
house for the worship of Jehovah that the new 
heavenly alliance was offered and accepted.* As 
Nathan the prophet announced it, it was to the 
effect that the Lord would give David a name 
and honour ‘such as had belonged only to the 
greatest of the sons of men on earth; that his 
seed after him should build the temple he pro- 
jected, and that in the hands of this seed, the 
kingdom should be established forever. A natural 
accompaniment of the promised everlasting dura- 
| tion of the kingdom, though not expressly 
_mentioned by Nathan at the time, was speedily 
proclaimed in the prediction of its world-wide 
extension, It was only the limited geographical 
horizon of Israel that led the poet to be content 
with saying that it should extend “from sea to 
sea,’ or, “‘ from the river to the ends of the earth.” 
In reality, it was to be, like the Kingdom of God 
itself, a dominion co-extensive with the whole race.? 

In the general strain of its contents, therefore, 
the alliance with David is seen to be in entire 

12 Sam. 7. 9, 12-16. 2 Pee Ca nGs 
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harmony with the previous covenants with Abraham 
and his descendants, and with the whole nation at 
Sinai. The idea of universality in them is still as 
prominent as ever. Yet a new and very significant | 
element has also been introduced. For while David 
is to have his place of honour in connection with 
the great future, it is not to him but to his seed 
that the promises of everlasting and universal 
dominion are made. It is impossible to confine: 
this prediction to Solomon. Here we ought to 
remember that we are on the ground of Divine 
prophecy. The words of the prediction are to be 
taken in their fullest import. The term “seed” in 
itself really points to a line of kings who should 
belong to the family of David. Solomon was the 
first of these; but the promise goes far beyond 
him, and, read in the light of the interpreta- 
tion of it given by David himself in his “last 
words,”+ really points to One who should realise 
in a way Solomon could not possibly do, all the 
desire of the Lord for a perfectly just and wise 
monarch of an everlasting kingdom. As we shall 
see presently, this was the view of the promise held 
by the prophets and poets of Israel in later days. 
The prediction was then taken to include the 
coming of an individual King, who should be higher 
than all the kings of the earth, and should be ina 
12 Sam. 23. 3. 
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sense true of no other of David’s line, the Messiah 
or anointed Son of God. 


II 


From this brief survey of the development of 
the idea of universality in the Lord’s dealings with 
the ancestors of Israel, the people, and their king, 
given in the earlier historical books, we may now 
turn to the way in which it finds expression in the 
other sacred writings. Following the classification 
of them adopted by our Lord, we are led to look 
first into the Law, then the Prophets, and finally 
the Psalms or Hagiographa. 

(a) The Law.—Of the testimony of the Law 
(or first five books of Moses), we have the less to 
say, that we have already been examining their 
history in relation to Abraham and the nation that 
sprang from him. What has chiefly to be added 
here is that, though the specific statutes given to 


Abraham and Israel were intended to keep them 
_ separate alike in life and worship from other nations, 
yet, as a matter of fact, we find them mingling 


very freely with other races, and even on certain 
conditions receiving them into their number. 
Abraham not only met with the tribes of Canaan, 
but went into Egypt, and even took Hagar, the 
Egyptian, to be his wife. Ishmael was circumcised 
as a member of the chosen family. Jacob found a 
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home in Egypt, and Joseph rose to be chief minister 
of the empire. When the people left that 
country, many of the natives who followed them 
as servants and friends must have become incor- 
porated with Israel. The Canaanites, indeed, were 
never admitted into their communion. The same 
prohibition extended to the children of Moab and 
Ammon. But all heathen slaves might be incor- 
porated,’ and even strangers from Edom and Egypt 
might be naturalised after the second generation.” 
The aim of the Lord in giving the Law was, indeed, 
to keep the people morally and socially pure; but 
it is equally clear that He had resolved that “all 
the earth should be filled with the glory of the 
Lord.” ® 

(6) The Prophets.—The emphatic testimony of 
the Book of Numbers is abundantly confirmed by 
the books of the prophetic historical writings. No 
barrier is set against the friendship of David and 
Solomon with successive kings of Tyre; and when 
the great Temple was at last completed, and 
Solomon was dedicating it to the service of 
Jehovah, in the wonderful prayer he offered up on 
that occasion, he gave a very distinct expression 
to the hope that the nations of foreign lands might. 
come and join in the worship of the chosen people. 
He expected that many far distant peoples would 

1 Ex, 12: 7. 2 Deut. 23. 7, 8. 3 Num. 14. 21. 
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hear of the great name of Jehovah and His mighty 
works, and would gladly come to pray there; and 
he pleaded that when they did thus come, the Lord 
would hear their cry, ‘‘that all the peoples of the 
earth might know His name, and fear Him, as did 
His people Israel.” } 

It is, however, in the later utterances of the 
prophets themselves, as we find them in the 
collections of their addresses, that this great hope 
finds its fullest expression. 


Even before the Assyrian invasion, Amos pro- 
claimed to the Northern Kingdom that Jehovah re- 
tained under His control the movements of other 
nations ; and that though the kingdom of David 
was in danger of ruin, it should yet be raised up 
and embrace all the nations which were called by 
Jehovah’s name.* Hosea foretells the time when, 
according to the promise to Abraham, the seed of 
Israel shall be as the sand of the sea for multitude ; 
and predicts that in places of the world where 
Jehovah had never been worshipped, a people would 
rise to acknowledge His sway.® 

Micah, the prophet of the common people in 
Judah, held out to them the hope that Zion would 
be the spiritual metropolis of the world;* and 
Isaiah not only joined Micah in this promise,> but 


1] Kings 8, 41-43. 2 Amos 0.7; 11, 12: 8 Hos. 1. 10, 
* Micah 4. 1, 2. 5 Tsa, 2.2, 3. 
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comforted the heart of king and nation by pro- 
claiming the birth of the Messianic King, in whose 
reign the ancient prediction should be fulfilled, 
that “all the earth shall be filled with the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea”? 
Isaiah also taught that the Assyrian empire was 
not only a weapon in the hand of Jehovah, for the 
chastisement of Israel, but also for their own educa- 
tion in the knowledge of Himself;? and that the 
day would dawn when even the Assyrians and 
EKeypt would join with Israel in being “a blessing 
in the midst of the earth.” * 

Zephaniah, while he tells in solemn tones of uni- 
versal judgment, is as jubilant over the prospect 
of a world-wide salvation after Israel is restored. 
She is to fulfil her original destination, and be 
“a name and a praise among all the peoples of 
the earth.”* Jeremiah goes still further back to 
the covenant with Abraham, and foretells that the 
nations shall bless themselves in the Lord and 
shall obey Him.” 

Ezekiel may at first seem to retain only the ex- 
clusive attitude of Israel; but even he announces 
that the nations of the earth shall learn by the 
judgments inflicted on them that Jehovah is the 
God of Israel, and also the God of all the earth.® 

1 Isa, 11. 9. 2Tsa. 10.5 ff. * Isa, 19, 23-25. 

+ Zeph. 3, 20. 5 Jer, 4.2. 6 Ezek. 18. 4, 36, 23. 
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In the latter part of the Book of Isaiah, the idea 
of universality in the saving purpose of God shines 
out in the most varied colours. It is no longer, 
indeed the promised King who is to achieve the 
great project; but “the Servant of the Lord,” 
raised from among the people and humbled and 
persecuted in their midst. Yet the ultimate 
triumph was to be essentially the same as the 
King’s, just because, as we now know, the two 
pictures were to converge and be realised, in the 
coming of the one suffering and exalted Messiah. 
No language could give clearer views than we. 
find here of the world-wide mission of Israel. The 


‘Servant of the Lord would restore Israel; but 


this alone was too light a burden for Him to 


carry. “I will also give Thee for a light 


to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be My 
salvation unto the end of the earth.”' This 


assurance was the chief fruit won by the dis- 
cipline of the exile. When the holy city was 


destroyed and the temple laid in ruins, and the 
people led away into captivity, the kernel of them 
were enabled to discern more clearly the wider 
purpose the Lord had in view in bringing them 
at first into covenant with Himself. While the 
mass of the people remained blind and obdurate, 
the members of the prophetic schools and the 
1 Isa. 49, 6. 
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great circle they influenced came to see that Israel 
was still to fulfil her destiny of being a source of 
knowledge and comfort to all the earth. Their, 
whole religion, indeed, became at once more 
spiritual and imperialistic. Though no longer set 
as a beacon on the hills of Judah, they might 
yet be as the sun rising suddenly and shedding 
radiance over the troubled waters of the world. 
“Arise, shine: for thy Light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee; and the 
nations shall come to thy light, and kings to’ 
the brightness of thy rising.” * 

The post-exilic prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Habakkuk, and Malachi, have many predictions in 
the same strain. The Lord is to shake all nations, 
and the blessings they craved will fill the new 
Temple with glory.” Many peoples and strong 
nations are to seek the Lord of hosts in Jeru- 
salem.*? The nations are to marvel at the work 
of the Lord, and the earth is to be filled with 
His glory.* According to Malachi, these great 
promises had already begun in some measure to 
be realised in history; for, from the rising of the 
sun unto its setting, the name of Jehovah is great 
among the Gentiles.” 

The Book of Jonah, so different in form from the 

1 Tsa. 60. 1-3. -2 Hag. 2. 7. 8 Zech, 8, 22. 

* Hab, 1. 5. 5 Mal. 1, 11, R.v. 
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other prophetic writings, is one emphatic lesson on 
the interest of God in the nations of the earth, 
and the necessity of obeying His command to call 
them to repentance. The prophecies of Joel, 
which so many reverent students of the Old 
Testament place last in the order of the Minor 
Prophets, are distinguished by the marvellous 
promise of the outpouring of the Spirit on all 
flesh, and the offer of salvation to everyone that 
calls on the name of the Lord. If judgment is 
still proclaimed, it will come only on those nations 
that will not accept the sovereign grace so fully 
urged on their acceptance. 

(c) The Hagiographa.—Following still the order 
of the Hebrew Bible, we come to the books or 
sacred writings which our Lord doubtless had 
in view when He spoke particularly of the 
Psalms. 

The narratives of Ruth, Chronicles, LHzra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther are not in themselves 
directly concerned with the expansion of the 
Divine purpose of mercy to the world; yet every 
,one of them exhibits the contact of Israel with 
other nations, and shows how, under the pro- 
vidence of God, the chosen people at once receive 
benefits from them and confer certain blessings 
in return. Ruth is a Moabitess; but she is re- 
‘ceived into Israel, and becomes an ancestress of 
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David and his promised seed. Chronicles tells 
chiefly of the origin and development of the 
kingdom of Judah, but finds its climax in the 
proclamation of the Persian king, Cyrus, for 
the rebuilding of the Temple. Ezra and Nehemiah 
are both aided in their beneficent work for Israel by 
the Persian monarch, Artaxerxes; and if Esther 
is the instrument of vengeance on Haman and 
the widespread enemies of her people, she and 
Mordecai are in return made the channel of 
abiding blessing to the government of Persia 
at home, and even to “the isles of the sea.” 
The wisdom books of Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesi- , 
astes show that the time at last arrived when the | 
restored people recognised the wealth of thought 
that had been gathered by nations outside Israel, 
and were prepared to utilise it in forming their 
views on the government of the world and the 
guidance of human life. “The collection of Sacred 
Hymns preserved in the Psalms is especially 
precious ; not only in showing how, as in the Song 
of Songs, a new and deeper interest had been 
awakened in the experiences of individual life 
and the expression of human affection and emotion 
towards God and man, but also, as we have partly 
seen, in the ardent hopes cherished concerning 
the extension of the coming Messiah’s Kingdom, 
He was to have the heathen for His inheritance, 
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and the uttermost parts of the earth for His 
possession? All kings were to fall down before 
Him, and all nations would serve Him.’ All 
the nations of the world were to unite in an 
anthem of praise to Jehovah as the fountain of 
-their highest life.’ 

This department of the Old Testament literature 
is naturally closed with the Book of Daniel, in 
which a narrative of the fortunes of Israel in 
Babylon forms the preface to a grand series of 
visions of events that should come to pass in the 
latter days. These are crowned by that Divine 
apocalypse of the Son of Man, in which the earlier 
prophecies of the Messiah and the Servant of the 
Lord find their completion. He is to receive 
dominion and glory and a kingdom, that all the 
peoples, nations, and languages should serve Him. 
His Kingdom is an everlasting Kingdom, and all 
dominions shall serve and obey Him.* 

The conclusion to which this whole survey 
of the ancient Scriptures points hardly requires 
explicit statement. It is simply that, from begin- 
ning to end, the sacred literature of the Hebrews 
is possessed and pervaded by the idea of a purpose 
of salvation for all the nations of the world. The 
germs of this sovereign thought are sown in the 

Ps. 2.8, aPs 78. V1. 
3Ps./ 87: 4 Dan. 7, 14, 27. 
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very earliest books; and as we study the additions 
made up to the close of the canon in the later 
centuries before Christ, we see that they are no 
longer hid in the earth, but are above the soil, 
first in the green blade and then in the ear, and 
that they only await ripening under the Sun of 
Righteousness to become the full corn in the ear, 
and furnish seed for scattering over all the world. 
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THE MISSIONARY EXPANSION OF 
JUDAISM: THE PREPARATION 
FOR CHRISTIANITY 


ie it be true that along the whole course of 
the revelation given to the people of Israel, 
there was the intimation of a growing purpose 
of mercy to the world, it might well be ex- 
pected that they should be gradually led by 
the providence of God into a more widespread 
intercourse with the other nations of the world. 
This contact was only very partially enjoyed while 
the people remained under their own kings in 
Palestine. It never began on any large scale till 
(so many thousands of them were deported by 
| Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon. There the leaders 
-of thought and worship amongst the Jews were 
‘brought into constant communication with races 
,that had indeed sprung from the same ancient 
‘stock as themselves, but had received the wider 
‘and freer forms of the highest Eastern civilisation. 
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Through the Babylonian empire they came in turn, 
into intercourse with other captive nations, and. 
later into contact with the Government and religion | 
of Persia, and ultimately of Greece and Rome. 

It was then for the first time that the Jews 
began to see what might be accomplished for 
themselves and their families by entering into 
commercial relations with other countries. It is 
highly probable that even during the Babylonian 
exile they were allowed to pursue the various lines 
of industry and business to which they had been 
accustomed in Palestine. Certain it is that the , 
manifest gifts of skill and organisation which they. 
possessed speedily commended them to the high | 
consideration of the rulers of successive Govern- | 
ments in the Hast. After the exile and under the 
encouragement given by the Grecian monarchy, a 
regular movement was initiated for the formation 
of Jewish colonies in all the great centres of 
population in Babylon, Elam, Parthia, and Media 
in the Hast; in Egypt and Arabia on the South 
and South-East; in Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome 
on the West. In all these regions, the Jewish 
tribes of the dispersion or the Diaspora, as they 
were called, often proved themselves so helpful to 
the various Governments as a link betwixt the 
races of the East and West that they gained many 
privileges; and, as the crown of all these, they 
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, were awarded the liberty of following their_own 
-method of life and worship. 

At no period, however, were the Jews content 
to be merely passive spectators of the decadent 
forms of religion they saw around them. Made 
keenly conscious of the folly and guilt of idolatrous 
forms of worship by their own terrible experiences 
as a nation, and confident in the moral and 
spiritual superiority of the religious teaching 
presented in their sacred books, they never 
hesitated to adopt every method open to them 
of commending the worship and fear of Jehovah 
to all the communities in which they mingled. 
Indeed, perhaps under the influence of such books 
as that of Jonah, they seem to have felt a measure 
of real obligation to do their uttermost for the 
peoples amongst whom they found a home. While 
jin Palestine the old reserve and hesitancy still 
prevailed, the tribes of the Diaspora manifested a 
real desire to become a light to the Gentiles. The 
dominant motivés may not always have been of 
the highest kind. With zeal for their own religion 
there may have too often been mixed the desire 
to promote their own glory as a nation. But 
historians are agreed that, as a rule, the amazing 
spirit and fidelity with which they carried on the 
work of proselytising must have been both origin- 
ated and sustained by a Divine impulse. Harnack, 
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for example, says that this missionary activity “is 
not ultimately to be explained by any craving for 
power or ambition : it is a proof that Judaism as 
a religion was already blossoming out by some 
imward transformation. Proudly the Jew felt 
that he had something to say and bring to the 
world which concerned all men, namely, The one 
and only spiritual God, Creator of heaven and 


earth, with His holy moral law. It was owing to 


the consciousness of this that he felt missions to 
be a duty.” * 

At what precise time this Jewish propaganda 
started, it is hardly possible to say. An eminent 
expositor of the Old Testament is disposed to 
think that it was coincident with the Babylonian 
captivity. “What was now needed was exactly 


= 


such a dispersion in order that Israel might become 


aware of the world for whom the testimony was 
meant, and grow expert in the methods by which 
it was to be proclaimed. Now Providence com- 
pleted its purpose by casting them upon the world. 
They mixed with men on a level with the most 
down-trodden and despised of the peoples. They 
learned sympathy with the weak things of the 
earth. They discovered that their religion could 


be taught. But, above all, they became conscious | 


1 Rom. 2.19 f. Mission uv. Ausbreitung d. Christenthums, 2 Aufl. 
Bd. 1. Kap. i. S. 8; Eng. trans., 2nd ed. (1908), p. 9. 
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of martyrdom, the indispensable experience of a 
religion that is to prevail; and they learned the 
supreme influence upon men of a love which 
sacrifices itself.” * 

It was probably the results of this early 
missionary activity that led Malachi to utter 
the oracle of the Lord of hosts already alluded 
to: “For from the rising of the sun even unto 
the going down of the same, My name is great 
among the Gentiles; and in every place incense 
is offered unto My name and a pure offering.” ” 
Some recent commentators are inclined to take 
this statement as referring to the willingness of 
God to accept the worship of outlying nations, 
idolatrous as it was, as still in a sense offered to 
Himself.2 To our mind, it is far more in accord- 
ance, alike with the whole strain of Biblical teach- 
ing and historic fact, to interpret this statement 
as exhibiting in ideal form the large measure of 
success which the Jews already had in persuading 
other nations to adopt their higher views of God 
and the worship to which these gave birth. 

A great help in the prosecution of this task was 
found in the use of the synagogue. As from the 
time of Ezra this institution was extended over 
all Palestine, so it took root in all the cities where 

1 George Adam Smith, Isaiah, vol. ii. p. 45. 2 Mal. 1. 11. 

* Cf. Driver, Christianity and other Religions, p. 34. 
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the Jewish colonists lived. The buildings were 
made accessible to the whole non-Jewish popula- 
tion; and there men of all ranks and classes that 
chose to attend on the Sabbath day had the 
opportunity of seeing forms of worship and hearing 
prayers and exhortations that spoke of an unseen 
yet living God, who was Spirit and also almighty 
and eternal in power and wisdom and love. 

To the observances of the meeting-place was 
speedily added the superlative advantage of a 
translation into Greek of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
This great help—the first sample of a department 
of missionary literature that has been growing 
through all the centuries up to this hour—seems 
to have been largely, if not wholly, due to the 
influence of the multitudes of Jews in Alexandria. 
It had become simply indispensable to the Jews 
themselves. For Hebrew and Aramaic were no 
longer spoken generally amongst them. ‘‘In Asia 
Minor, Greece, Egypt, Cyrenaica, nay, even at 
Rome, Greek was the mother-tongue of the Jews.” * 
It was a great era in the experience of the Jewish 
people when the work, begun probably in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (284-246 B.c.), and 
finished before the middle of the second century 
B.C., was at last in the hands of the rulers of every 
synagogue. But it-had also the advantage of 

1K. Schurer, Dict. Bible, v. 108». 
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laying open the whole treasury of Hebrew teaching 
and doctrine and devotion to the vast numbers of 
the earnest educated classes in the Greek cities, 
whose minds had begun to see the hollowness of 
their national superstitions, and whose hearts 
were sickened at the corruption and vice into 
which these had led the masses of the people. 

The result over the whole East, and especially 
the regions around the Mediterranean that con- 
stituted the Roman Empire, was far greater than 
many modern writers on Jewish history have ever 
discerned. As a matter of fact, in the century 
preceding the Christian era, there were mainly two 
forms of religion before the mind of the Romans : 
Jewish Monotheism with its law, and Stoicism 
with its stern but gloomy struggle for virtue and 
a higher life. At that time the victory was toa 
wonderful extent on the side of Judaism. Hundreds 
of thousands in every land were led into an attitude 
of respect and reverential love towards the God of 
Israel. Hundreds of thousands more became so 
fully attached to the Jewish religion that for its 
sake they became incorporated with the Jewish 
people. 

“Ts it possible,” asks the most learned student 
of this department of history in our day, “that the 
small community which under Hzra and Nehemiah 
organised itself around Jerusalem, and which even 
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about the year 200 B.c. had not spread beyond 
the territory of Judza (in the narrower sense), 
should have produced merely by natural increase 
so many thousands, nay, millions, who, at the 
latest in the first century a.D., are found scattered 
over the whole world? This is highly improbable. 
We are thus compelled to suppose that it was not 
only to migration and natural reproduction, but 
also to numerous conversions during the Greek 
period, that Judaism owed its wide diffusion over 
the whole world and the great number of adherents 
whose existence we can prove in general, although 
we cannot give the actual figures.” * 

In view of these facts, it seems to us well-nigh | 
impossible to overrate the importance of this 
missionary activity of the Jews. In many respects 
it was a movement of the highest spiritual value. | 
We do not forget that within the confines of 
Palestine itself the sectarian element in it was still 
very strong. As pursued, for example, by the 
Pharisaic party of the Jewish Church there, it was 
' really a species of fanatical zeal for proselytism, 
inspired rather by a vague dread and presentiment 
of coming defeat than by sympathy with the 
wider movement in the outlying regions of the 
Roman and Eastern empires. ‘‘The real Pharisee 
did not make proselytes from heathenism to 

1 E. Schurer, ut sup. p. 91>. 
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Judaism merely, but also from Judaism to Pharisa- 
ism.”* It was this narrow and sectarian aspect 
of the movement, and “not the endeavour to 
convert the Gentiles to Judaism generally,” that 
Jesus had in view when He denounced the scribes 
and Pharisees as compassing sea and land “to 
make one proselyte.” These men had no desire to 
inspire their converts with a higher spiritual life. 
The Lord said that they really made every soul 
they won “twofold more a son of hell” than 
themselves. 

But this was not the spirit of the Diaspora in 
other lands. In the midst of whatever imperfec- 
tions might attach to it, there was in the scattered 
tribes a real desire to promote the advance of a 
spiritual religion in the face of other religious ideas 
and forms of worship that were only debasing the 
life of the nations; and it was this widespread 
activity of the Jewish people in the Roman and 
Parthian Empires that God was evidently using 
as the best preparation for introducing the new 
and brighter era that was soon to dawn. “Law, 
freedom, thought, an intense national pride, and a 
world-wide dispersion, a past bright with the glories 
of a Divine Presence, a present lost in humiliation, 
‘a future crowded with pictures of certain triumphs, 
combined to fashion a people ready to receive and 

1 Lange, Com., Matt. 23. 15. 
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propagate a universal Gospel. A missionary nation 
was waiting to be charged with the heavenly 
commission, and a world was unconsciously prepared 
to welcome it.”? 

The achievements of Judaism, valuable as they 
were, proved at best only a preparation for 
some better thing to come. With all its incom- 
parable ideas of the unity, majesty, goodness, 
and holiness of God, and the higher moral and 
spiritual life they tended to generate, Judaism had 
no message regarding any direct manifestation of 
God in the world that brought men face to face 
with the eternal love. The hope of a coming 
monarch for Israel was still too much distorted to 
afford any sure light on the future beyond the 
grave. The elaborate code of laws observed by 
the Jews could of itself give no definite relief to 
the troubled conscience, and too often only inspired 
a willingness to repent and wait humbly for some 
more gracious experience. 

The real salvation, for which the heart of 
humanity was yearning at this time with special 
intensity, was not to spring out of the ever-widening 
circle of Judaism; but out of the heart of an 
elect remnant in Palestine, whom the Spirit of God 


1 Westcott, Introduction to Gospels, p. ‘78. Cf. Schiirer’s History of 
the Jewish People, Div. 11. vol. i. § 12 (Clark) ; Berthold’s Die stellwng 
der Israelitan wnd der juden zw den Fremden (1896); Friedlinder’s 
Synagoge und Kirche (1909). 
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had been educating into the necessity for a new 
manifestation of the presence of God Himself in 
their very midst. This, we know, at last came in 
the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, sprung of the seed 
of David, according to the flesh, and in the direct 
line of succession to the throne of Israel, but 
declared by heavenly voices, as well as by the 
events of His whole career, to be the Son of God 
in power. He it was who was destined to take in 
hand the whole saving purpose with which the 
history of Israel had been pregnant, and to carry 
that out to its consummation, and by the aid 
of those that God drew to His side to present it 
to men as a redemption to embrace the whole 
human family. 

To the method adopted by Jesus for achieving 
this blessed end we shall devote the next chapter. 
The chapter that follows later will show how His 
method was in turn taken up and still further 
developed by His first disciples. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE EVANGELICAL UNIVERSALITY 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: THE 
METHOD OF JESUS 


N turning from the expansion of Judaism to the 
study of the evangelic records, one is struck by 

the emphasis that is laid on the world-wide scope 
of the mission of Jesus at the very outset of His 
career. Hvery incident connected with His birth 
resounds with the note of universality. The angel, 
who announces the coming event to Mary tells that | 
of His Kingdom there shall be no end, a feature | 
which at once suggests unlimited extension. After 
He was born at Bethlehem, the angel who greeted 
the shepherds on the neighbouring fields said 
that the good tidings He brought were for all the 
people; and the anthem sung by the heavenly 
host prevented any idea of limitation, by proclaim- 
ing that the chief point of His coming was to be 
“on earth peace, good will toward men.”* The 

1 Luke 2. 14, 
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visit of the little company of Parsian scientists, 
who, led by some heavenly radiance, came on a 
long journey from the Hast to see the King of 
the Jews, testified to the hopes cherished by the 
Diaspora in distant regions, and the desire of the 
Eastern world to share in their fulfilment.’ Simeon 
only prolonged the same testimony when, in his 
words of thanksgiving for the new manifestation of 
Divine grace, he took up the ancient prophecy of 
the exile and said that it had been prepared before 
the face of all peoples, “a light for the unveiling of 
the Gentiles,” as well as the glory of Israel. 

The chief design of the evangelists, however, is 
not to set forth the views of outside witnesses, but 
rather to show how Jesus Himself accepted and 
acknowledged the universal aspect of the Divine 
purpose in His whole mission to the world. We 
shall best exhibit the missionary character of the 
Gospel therefore by laying stress chiefly on these 
points: the special form which the plan of Jesus 
assumed ; the ordeal by which the basis of it was 
laid; and the method finally adopted to secure its 
world-wide acceptance. 


i 


As we have said, Jesus was born a King; but 
unlike other monarchs, who have but to step on to 
1 Matt. 2. 1, 2. 
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the throne and be crowned, He had His kingdom 
to shape and win for Himself. This was the great 
project of His life ; and it proved to be all the more 
difficult that the Kingdom He desired to establish 
was so very different from what those who should 
have been His best coadjutors ever imagined. 

The ideas which Jesus held of the new reign He 
was to introduce are indicated in the very terms 
used by His forerunner and Himself in announcing 
its near approach. When John the Baptist began 
his special work of preparation, he cried, in the 
sharp, abrupt style used by so many prophets in 
the Hast: “ Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.”! Jesus, his Lord, used at first the same 
form of expression, varying it occasionally by 
speaking of “the Kingdom of God.” ? 

On the face of it, this was something quite new 
to the Jews. A Kingdom of Messiah they had 
often heard of. That was-familiar to all the more 
thoughtful and educated classes in the nation from 
the later religious literature of their own country- 
men. As the Messiah Himself was to descend 
_ from the sun and wear a nature partly human and 
partly Divine: so the Kingdom He was to establish, 
while essentially on the lines of the old Davidic 
monarchy, was also to introduce a new order of life 
in which dominion and peace and prosperity were 


1 Matt. 3. 2. 2 Mark 1, 15. 
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to come to Israel in forms marked by the constant 
operation of supernatural agencies, and with a 
fulness that the world had never before witnessed. 

In the mind of John, and especially of Jesus, on 
the other hand, a very different conception of the 
coming reign prevailed. This was manifested at 
once in the new and deeper responsibility that the 
teaching of Jesus laid on every soul that heard it. 
If amongst the earlier prophets it was the nation 
that was chiefly addressed, now, as partly in 
Jeremiah and very largely in Ezekiel, it was the 
individual that was the immediate object. Every 
single soul was regarded as being of unspeakable 
value in the sight of God; and everyone was 
summoned to a new life with a view to salvation. 
For, as men lived, everyone was in danger of. 
being “lost” to God through sin; and there was 
only one method of rescue. This was to repent 
towards God and believe in the name of His Son. 
Everyone that did this under the quickening power 
of the Spirit, and with an open confession, passed 
through a new heavenly birth and had the new 
reign of heaven established in his heart. 

It was on these lines that Jesus gave a first 
lesson on the nature of His Kingdom, even to a 
ruler of the people like Nicodemus. Whatever 
efforts in the religious life a man might put forth 
in his own natural strength, they could never rise 
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higher than “the world” to which he belonged. 
That which was born of the flesh, remained flesh, 
that is, corrupt and transitory. But when a soul 
came in humble trust to Himself and to God 
through Him, he was made partaker of “ everlast- 
ing life”; for then he was born not of blood nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God; and, as a child of God, he passed into a 
new realm of light and life, where he breathed the 
atmosphere of the Spirit, entered on a new growth 
of mind and heart and will, and lived in a new 
fellowship of love with God and man.* 

In this way “the Kingdom of God” was seen 
to be the exact antithesis of “the world.” ‘The 
world” was outward and visible and corrupt. It 
was the old moral order of human life developed 
and guided apart from God in accordance with the 
dictates of the carnal heart and under the domina- 
tion of the wicked one. ‘‘The Kingdom of God,” 
on the contrary, was as inward and invisible as it 
was holy; not coming with observation, but re- 
vealed and felt in the purified heart. It was the 
new moral order of human life in fellowship with 
God, unified and organised under the immediate 
inspiration and efficiency of the Holy Spirit, and 
as the gift of sovereign grace. 

But if the Kingdom was spiritual, and so eternal, 

1 John 3, 3-6, 
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it was also universal in its scope. In the words of 
a thoughtful German philosopher : “‘ When religion 
is thus carried back to its deepest centre, to the 
fellowship of man in his heart with God, the 
‘separating limits of the national cults fall away as 
‘meaningless; the most inward experience of what 
‘is purely human can no longer be a privilege of 
one people above the others—it must become a 
‘thing of the whole of mankind.” * 

In view of this great principle, it is not necessary 
to show in complete detail how the universality of 
the Gospel is stamped on the Evangelical narratives. 
We have only to open almost any of their pages to 
see its presence pervading the whole missionary 
teaching and service of the Lord. 

It is seen, for example, in the desire of being the 

King of all the earth which the Tempter rightly 
discerned to be in His heart ;* in the region Jesus 
| first evangelised, ‘“‘ Galilee of the Gentiles” ;* in the 
features of character that put men in possession of 
the Kingdom of God, for it belongs to those that 
are emptied of self and have been trained to be 
faithful unto death ;* in the spheres to be occupied 
by the disciples of Christ, for they are to be the 
salt of the earth and the light of the world;* in 
the great prayer which Jesus taught His disciples, 
1 Pfleiderer, Gifford Lectures, ii. 50. 2 Matt. 4. 8. 
3 Matt. 4. 15. + Matt, 5, 3-12. 5 Matt, 5. 13-15, 
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for its whole strain as well as its separate petitions | 
express the needs of humanity and show that it is. 
a prayer not for one race but for all;* in the 
diverse regions from which converts shall stream 
in, for they shall come from the East and the West 
and the North and the South, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the Kingdom 
of God ;? in the plenteous harvest that awaited the. 
reapers ;* in the high civil officials who should hear 
the Gospel, for the witnesses of Christ should be 
brought before governors and kings for His sake 
for a testimony to them and the Gentiles ;* in the 
wide ‘province to be occupied by the Word of God, 
for “the field is the world” ;° in the judgment at 
which all the nations shall be gathered, for judgment 
is the sequel of revelation and mercy;° in the 
great circuit the Gospel was to traverse, for the 
anointing by Mary was to be proclaimed, in memory 
of her fragrant love, wheresoever in the whole 
world the Gospel was to be preached;’ in the 
preaching of the Gospel of the Kingdom in all the 
world for a witness to all the nations ere the end 
of the age should come; ® in the constant habit of 
Jesus, implied in His last prayer, of interceding for 
the whole world ;° for “this prayer is but an en-. 


1 Matt. 6. 9-13. 2 Matt. 8. 11. 3 Matt. 9. 37. 
* Matt. 10. 18. 5 Matt. 13. 38. 6 Matt. 25. 32. 
7 Matt. 26, 13. 8 Matt. 24, 14. ® John 17. 9. 
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largement of the ‘Thy kingdom come: Thy will be 
done on earth’ of His earlier ministry ; and the dis- 
ciple who, hearing it, decided that he was fulfilling 
his commission as a disciple by staying in Jerusalem 
and working and praying only for that city, would 
be a traitor to his Lord.” ? 

It is no valid objection to this universality that, 
in His instructions to the twelve as they set out 
on their first missionary tour, Jesus charged them 
not to go into the way of the Gentiles.? It is a 
false inference from this statement that the idea of 
a world-wide mission did not lay hold of the mind 
of Jesus till after the resurrection: for, apart from 
the evidence already presented, this work of the 
Apostles was only a local and temporary mission. 
They were not as yet prepared for aggressive effort 
in any wider field; and, besides, it was absolutely 
necessary as a preparation for the unlimited opera- 
tions of the future that a solid basis should be laid 
in the people of Israel.* 

It was this same principle that governed the 
mission of Jesus Himself. When He said to the 
Syrophenician, “I am not sent save to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,” He simply stated the 
fact, that by the will of the Father He was to 
confine His personal efforts on earth to the awaken- 


1 Barton, The Unfinished Task, p. 31. 2 Matt. 10. 5. 
® Cf. G. Warneck, Evangelische Missionlehre, 2 Aufl. Bd.1.8.177. 
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ing of His own countrymen; but His gracious 
response to the woman’s appeal put it beyond doubt 
that this was only a temporary limitation imposed 
for the better fulfilment of the greater ultimate 
task of bringing the whole lost world back to 
God. 

If any-additional proof of this wider purpose in 
the mind of Jesus be needed, it is supplied in the 
title by which He chose to designate Himself. 
Every suppliant for help hailed Him as “the Son 
of David,” and thereby as “‘ the Christ”; but Jesus 
never publicly claimed this name or dignity, simply 
because, to have appropriated it would have left the 
wrong impression that the ideas attached to it by 
the people were such as He could accept. More- 
over, neither the disciples as a whole nor the 
people were prepared to take in all that was meant 
by the fact that He was “the Son of God.” 
Hence, as a rule, He applied to Himself the title, 
“the Son of Man.” But how suggestive that was. 
It is no adequate explanation to say that it was 
designed to teach simply the reality of His 
humanity. This view does not touch the real | 
connotation of the word. We get nearer the truth 
when we take the title to set forth Jesus as the 
ideal man, the One who gathered into His nature 
and life every element needful to constitute “the 
highest, holiest manhood,” and present humanity 
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ifree from all the limitations or excrescences of 
origin, age, temperament, or nationality ; for Jesus 
‘realised this ideal, and the fact makes a supreme 
feature in His fitness to be the Head of a new 
ransomed race. Yet, while these aspects of the 
name are to be fully admitted, the special import 
of it surely lies in the position assigned to 
“a Son of Man” in the visions of the Book of 
Daniel. 

In our judgment, Jesus used the title because it 
reminded Himself and all around Him that He was 
the Divinely chosen President of the great enter- 
prise which God had instituted for the redemption 
of the whole erring race of mankind. The connec- 
tions in which He uses the name do indeed indicate 
that He was living in their midst now in a state of 
humiliation, because out of sheer love and sympathy 
He had identified Himself with them in life and 
lot and curse; but they also suggest that He was 
soon to be glorified and exalted to the imperial 
position that justly belonged to Him at the 
right hand of the Most High in heaven. There 
too He was to glorify God in the earth and 
finish the work given Him to do. Thus, by 
His very personality as well as the position 
He claimed, carrying with them as they did the 
cosmic authority belonging to the Son of God in 
the flesh, the mission of Jesus, as He conceived it, 
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is seen to have a scope co-extensive with the whole 
world. 


II 


It is when we take this view of “the Son of 
Man” that we are enabled to understand aright 
the great ordeal constantly associated with it, by 
which alone Jesus could enter into the glory of the 
Father and take His place as the supreme Leader 
of the Kingdom of God. 

We know the method of reaching the throne of 
the world suggested to Jesus by the Tempter. A 
single act of obeisance was to be enough. In the 
same spirit the Jews would have been ready to 
crown Him as their King, if only He had been 
prepared to put Himself at their head and assume 
the rdle of a national Deliverer from the yoke of 
Rome. Even amongst the disciples there was, up 
to the last, a hope that He-would, in His own way 
and time, take a decisive step in this direction. 
But Jesus knew that it must be far otherwise. The 
whole world was guilty before God; and, ere His 
forbearance could be vindicated, His righteousness 
manifested and His love magnified, and a full 
reconciliation of a fallen race secured, “‘ the Son of 
Man” had to be betrayed and condemned to death 
and crucified and raised again the third day. As 
He told certain Greeks who went to see Him in 
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Jerusalem, it was only by being thus lifted up 
that He could draw “all men unto Himself.” * 

This, as we are so fully told in the Gospels, was 
what actually took place. Jesus saw the issue so 
vividly before Him on the evening of the Paschal 
feast, that He prescribed a new form of remember- 
ing His death as the basis of the new covenant 
promised by Jeremiah to the people of Israel, and 
soon, through the Gospel, to be thrown open to all 
the race. For, just as at the ratification of the 
Sinaitic covenant, in which the needs of the world 
were recognised, Moses took blood and sprinkled it 
on the altar and the people, so on the morrow the 
Son of Man was to give up His own blood to be 
sprinkled on the altar of God in heaven above and 
the sinful children of men on earth, that, cleansed 
from guilt and corruption, they might enter into a 
new fellowship of love and obedience towards God. 
So “the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many.”? <A sinful race needed a Divinely | 
approved and spotless sacrifice; and, as John the 
Baptist foresaw, Jesus proved to be ‘the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.” ® | 

The very manner in which the death of Jesus 
took place testified to the universal range of the 
sway He was to wield by it. For He was not 

1 John 12, 32. 2 Matt. 26, 28. 8 John 1, 29. 
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simply hung upon a tree of shame, but crucified | 
there by a foreign power; and the superscription 
on the Cross was written not in Hebrew only, but 
in Greek and in Latin—the languages of the two 
great empires into whose heritage the followers of 
Jesus were to enter—and therefore legible to all 
the multitudes from foreign lands that came up to 
Jerusalem to the feast. The disciples who forsook 
Him and fled were still too blind to discern the 
place and universal significance of the sacrifice 
Jesus offered; but it dawned upon them when, 
rising from Joseph’s tomb on the third day after 
His death, He met them in the evening and showed 
how it was needful for the Christ to suffer these 
things and to enter into His glory. Then at last 
they began to see that the Messiah embraced and 
realised in His career the functions alike of the 
suffering Servant of God and the triumphant King 
of Israel, and that “this same Jesus” was now 


both ‘“‘ Lord and Christ.” ? 


III 


It was not expedient that the risen Lord should 
tarry long on the earth. The efficient execution 
of the great task in the world and the whole uni- 
verse which now devolved upon Him demanded 
that He should leave the world and go to the 

1Acts 2, 36. 
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Father, and yield His place to the Divine Com- 
forter, who was thenceforth to serve as His vice- 
gerent, and, in fellowship with Himself and the 
Father, be the direct Agent in carrying out the 
work of salvation in the heart and life of men. 

It was no less expedient, however, that ere He 
went away He should give specific directions as to 
the way in which the conquest of the world was to 
be secured. These we have in varied formis in the 
four Gospels and the Book of the Acts. The com- 
mission as it appears in Mark, though in itself a 
later addition to his narrative, probably exhibits 
the first and simplest form in which Jesus set His 
programme: ‘‘GO YE INTO ALL THE WORLD, AND 
PREACH THE GOSPEL TO THE WHOLE CREATION.” * 
The form in Matthew’s Gospel is more compre- 
hensive, and perhaps gathers up elements that 
emerged in various announcements of the Lord’s 
plan: “ ALL AUTHORITY HATH BEEN GIVEN TO ME 
IN HEAVEN AND ON EARTH. GO YE THEREFORE 
AND MAKE DISCIPLES OF ALL THE NATIONS.”? In 
the Gospel of Luke the directions are given in a 
somewhat indirect form, yet the items in them are 
perfectly congruous with the work assigned to the 
disciples in Mark and Matthew: “Tuus ir 1s 
WRITTEN, THAT REPENTANCE AND REMISSION OF 
SINS SHOULD BE PREACHED IN HIS NAME UNTO ALL 

1 Mark 16. 15. 2 Matt. 28, 18, 19. 
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THE NATIONS, BEGINNING FROM JERUSALEM.”! In 
the Gospel of John, which presupposes the others, 
the commission assumes the shortest form: “As 
THE FATHER HATH SENT Mk, so sEeND I yov.’? 
The Book of the Acts gives it in a form which is 
manifestly only a fuller expression of that which 
it had received in Luke: “Ye sHatL Be My wit- 
NESSES, BOTH IN JERUSALEM AND IN ALL JUDZA 
AND SAMARIA, AND UNTO THE UTTERMOST PARTS OF 
THE EARTH.” ® 

The genuineness of the commission in these forms 
cannot be seriously impugned. It fits so closely 
into the position of the Lord in view of the disciples 
and the world as it had been previously indicated | 
in His life and teaching, that the lack of it at this 
stage would injure the unity of His whole ministry, 
and leave a blank in the very structure of the New 
Testament.* 

The universality of the whole conception which 
Jesus formed of His subsequent work in behalf of 
men is seen in every clause of the commission. 
This feature is specially manifest in the form pre- 
served by Matthew. The source of authority at 
the command of Jesus is unlimited ; for it is given 
to Him over every department in heaven and 


1 Luke 24. 47, 2 John 20, 21. 3 Acts 1.8. 
4Cf. Denney, The Death of Christ, p. 68 ff.; John Robson, The 
Resurrection Gospel, Introd. ; Dict. of Gospels, art. “ Commission.” 
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on earth. It is so also in the sphere of His 
followers’ operation: for they are to deal with all 
the world and make disciples of all nations. No 
less boundless is the wealth of spiritual blessing 
vouchsafed to believers: for these are to be 
baptized into the name of the Triune God. 
Equally wide is the range of the teaching to be 
given : for the servants of the Lord are to teach 
all things He has commanded ; and equally unre- 
stricted is the guidance promised : for He Himself 
is to be with them all the days unto the end of 
the age. 

Thus in every aspect of it, the Evangelical 
Missionary enterprise as planned by Jesus is seen 
to be in perfect harmony with His relations alike 
as the Son and Servant of God. That it was sure 
to encounter the antagonism of the Jewish people 
He felt from the beginning. This result would 
flow from the special interest they had in their 
own propaganda and all the privileges they had 
won. For it could not be difficult for them to 
discern at a glance how far apart from one another 
the two movements were. The difference did not 
turn on any desire to lower the dignity of Israel : 
for salvation was still to be proclaimed as of the 
Jews. Nor was there to be any variation in the 
external agency employed: for the disciples were 
evidently intended in the first instance to use the 
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synagogue and make their appeal to the ancient 
Scriptures. It was still, too, by the word of ex- 
hortation they were to reach the minds of men. 

No: the vital distinction lay in the new Object , 
of faith presented to men, the once crucified but now | 
exalted Jesus; in the new spiritual Kingdom which 
was thereby to be entered; and, by implication, 
the new people of God, composed of Gentiles as 
well as Jews, which was then to be constituted. 
But this was the method ordained by God for the 
salvation of the world; and though it was to be 
carried out by human agency, yet, being under the 
constant guidance of an almighty Director, it was 
to go forward conquering and to conquer. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE EVANGELICAL UNIVERSALITY 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT; THE 
WORK OF THE APOSTLES 


js the directions given to the disciples we 

naturally turn to the way in which these 
were carried out under the presidency of the Lord. 
This is the chief theme of the Book of the Acts. 
At first the disciples stood together as a body; 
but when persecution arose, they were scattered 
and led into different spheres of effort. Here, 
therefore, we have to study the work done by the 
united band, and the career and service of the 
leaders ; and then glance at the amount of success 
they achieved. 


I 


When the risen Lord was in intercourse with 
the disciples, He once and again charged them not 
to depart from Jerusalem, but to tarry there for 
the promise of the Father. The injunction was 
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repeated in a still more emphatic form not long 
before the Ascension ; and it was carefully obeyed 
by all that were able to gather together in the 
capital. There they waited on God in prayer and 
supplication for the blessing of the Father, the 
full gift of the Holy Spirit. 

At last the promise was realised in fact. On the 
day of the Feast of Pentecost, fifty days after the 
Passover, the disciples to the number of about one 
hundred and twenty were all with one accord in 
one place, and were waiting with intense expect- 
ancy for the one supreme blessing they needed. 
There, in fellowship with the Lord Jesus, now be- 
fore His face, they laid their life anew on the 
altar of God as the first ripe sheaves of a greater 
harvest to follow ; and then at once they received 
a new enduement of power through the sudden 
influx of the Holy Spirit coming upon them. 

The first result of the new experience was a 
signal indication of the universal range of the 
great enterprise for the prosecution of which it had 
been bestowed. One of the greatest barriers to 
the intimate intercourse of nations with which the 
race has had to contend has always been the wide 
variety of languages spoken amongst them. On 
this occasion, however, the Spirit of God Himself, 
from Whom flow all-the gifts of speech that man 
exercises, took such a complete possession of the 
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faculties of thought and utterance in the disciples 
that they were enabled to celebrate the wonderful 
works of God’s redeeming love in the languages of 
all the peoples represented at the feast. Men had 
come in vast numbers from the far East of Babylonia 
and Parthia, from Asia Minor, from Egypt and 
the cities of the northern coast of Africa, and even 
from great cities of the West, like Rome. Yet 
there they heard these Galileans speak each one in 
his own mother tongue. No more distinct and 
‘gracious token could have been given that the 
Gospel soon to be proclaimed was the supreme 
instrumentality for the extension of Christ's 
Kingdom; that it was destined to reach every 
tribe and kindred and tongue under the heavens; 
and that the Spirit of the living God would always 
accompany it with His own saving energy. 

The gift of ecstatic utterance, however, was 
only the outward expression of the real kernel of 
the great blessing which the Twelve and the other 
disciples had now received. This was the endue- 
ment of “power from on high.”’ It was meant 
to supply what had been hitherto the chief source 
of failure, not only amongst the disciples but in 
the whole people of Israel, from the days of their 
entrance into covenant with God, and especially 
during the recent outburst of missionary activity 

1 Luke 24. 49, 
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in the Diaspora. They had been weak in their 
ignorance of the real nature and process of the 
promised redemption ; in their lack of courage to 
face opposition ; in their lack of pure, unselfish 
love for the souls of men; in their inability to 
present the truth in forms fitted to bring the 
hearts of men back to God. Now all this weak- 
ness was swallowed up in the new Divine energy 
that flowed into their life through the direct agency 
of the Holy Spirit. By His illumination they 
received new mental power to understand and 
interpret aright the saving purpose of God as it 
was manifested in the humiliation and exaltation 
of Jesus His Son. From this gift there naturally 
flowed new moral power to face all manner of 
indifference or prejudice or antagonism. With it 
also came the spiritual power of a more intense 
and fervent love for the souls of men made in the 
image of God and sorely needing to be redeemed ; 
and last of all came also the practical power of 
so conceiving, directing, and adapting the truth 
they had learned in the shape of a message to the 
people before them, that they were enabled to 
proclaim it in simple impassioned speech, and in 
forms suited for reaching the mind and conscience 
and will of all they desired to win. -This gift was 
to be an abiding possession. Nay more: it was 
to call forth and fit so closely into the special cast 
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of mind, character, and temperament in each 
believer, that it would be openly recognised and 
worn as a mantle or “enduement” of power. 

The results of the exercise of the new gift are 
seen in the great ingatherings of men and women 
and their families into the fellowship of the 
disciples which speedily followed.* In the midst 
of these victories, however, persecution had already 
begun. The leaders of the Jews soon saw that 
they were face to face with a great propaganda 
essentially different from that which had been 
carried on for centuries by the Diaspora in other 
lands; and so bitter and fierce did their enmity 
become, that the disciples were forced to flee from 
the capital. Only even this trial led them more 
directly into the service destined for them. For 
the Jews could not shut their lips; and with the 
exception of the Apostles, who probably still tarried 
in the city or its vicinity to complete the work of 
teaching or organisation, they went everywhere 
preaching the word.” 


II 


We cannot think of the Apostles as ever 
imagining that they could escape the great com- 
mission laid on them by the Lord. Even if they 
had not received it, the vital love of God and man 


1 Acts 2. 41, 47; 4.4; 5.14; 9.7. 2 Acts 8, 4, 
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which permeated the ministry of Jesus, and the 
spirit of love in their own hearts, would have 
inevitably prompted them to the work. But they 
did receive it in the form in which we now have it, 
and cherished the remembrance of it. The only 
difficulty is to discover what conception they had 
formed of its range, and what steps, if any, they 
took at once to fulfil it. They probably waited for 
the guidance of events. In any case, the persecu- 
tion that arose in connection with the death of 
Stephen speedily solved the problem: for it 
dispatched the deacons and all their other adherents 
into the very heart of the work, and prepared their 
own hearts to fall in with the first definite direc- 
tions as to the part they themselves should play 
in it. 

The first barrier to yield to this new aggressive 
movement towards Evangelical universality was 
that which had separated Samaria from Israel.! 
Jesus Himself had already made a great breach in 
it ; for He not only went into Samaria and mingled 
with the people, but preached the Gospel and won 
many converts there. Philip, the guardian of the 
poor and the comrade of Stephen, had no hesitation 
in following in his Master’s footsteps. A man of 
catholic spirit and ardent love, he so preached the 
Christ to the Samaritans that ‘“‘the multitudes 

1 Acts 8. 
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gave heed” to his message “with one accord.” 
The Apostles of Jerusalem were so encouraged by 
the tidings of this conquest, that Peter and John 
went down, and not only confirmed the believers, 
but took part in evangelising the whole province. 

A second notable step in the same direction . 
was taken by Philip in his interview with the 
chamberlain of Candace, the Queen of Meroe on 
the Nile. It is not said that he was a proselyte. 
It is only certain that he was attached to the God 
of Israel, and followed the example of the great 
company of Jews that went up from Egypt to 
worship at the feast. Yet at Gaza, when in 
response to Philip’s teaching from Isaiah he 
accepted Jesus as the Christ, Philip baptized him 
at once and sent him on his way rejoicing as a 
member of the Christian society. Doubtless in 
the same generous spirit towards all that believed, 
Philip preached at Azotus, and in all the towns 
lying on the coast as far North as Czesarea. 

When, however, shall the Gentiles be reached 2 
It is probable that the work had already been 
started amongst the inhabitants of Antioch in 
Syria. For, as we shall see presently, some of 
those who had been driven from Jerusalem, “‘ men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene,” had already begun to 
appeal to the “Greek” population in that city in 
behalf of the claims of Christ Jesus. But, as if to 
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emphasise in the most pointed way the great fact 
- that the time had arrived for placing all the nations 
of the world on the same level in relation to 
Christianity, Peter, the leader of the Apostolic 
band in Jerusalem, is himself chosen to be the 
instrument in throwing open the door of the 
Kingdom of Christ to the Gentiles’ In the 
meeting with Cornelius, the centurion of Ceesarea, 
and his friends, Peter discerns at once the 
realisation of his vision of the great sheet let 
down from heaven, wherein was all manner of 
living creatures. As taught by the Spirit, he sees 
that the souls of men in every land are longed 
after by God as a sacrifice of which He is prepared 
to partake ; and that when they are drawn to Him 
through faith in Jesus as a Saviour, His servants 
also are bound to welcome them on the spot 
without imposing any additional conditions what- 
ever. It is to the abiding honour of Peter that he 
did not withstand the guidance of the Spirit here. 
As soon as he saw the tokens of His presence and 
power on the souls of this Gentile household, he 
had them baptized into the name of the Lord. At 
a conference in Jerusalem, called together to hear 
explanations of this great occurrence, the other 
Apostles and brethren, including even those that 
were inclined to insist on the necessity of circum- 
1 Acts 10. 
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cision as an initiatory rite of the Christian 
community, could not deny that Peter had been 
Divinely guided in his whole procedure. 

Yet, in spite of this apparent unanimity, it is 
doubtful if the members of the conference realised 
the full significance of the transaction in which 
Peter had taken part. All of them at least did 
not discern the breadth of the liberty wherewith 
Jesus had designed to make His world-wide people 
free: they still clung to the merely national shell 
out of which the blessing of salvation for the race 
had emerged. The Lord had reserved the task of 
inculcating the final lesson on this point for 
another Apostle, who was to enter into the ranks of 
the college as ‘one born out of due time.” This 
was Paul, of Tarsus in Cilicia, the learned son of a 
Jew who was a Roman citizen and thus himself 
“free-born,” yet also of ‘the straitest sect” 
of the national religion, or, in other words, 
‘‘a Pharisee of the Pharisees.” Not even in 
Jerusalem was there a fiercer antagonist of the new 
Way which was making such inroads on Judaism. 
Yet he it was that the Lord Jesus brought captive 
to His feet in the midst of a widespread crusade 
against the disciples, and bound over to be the 
leader of His own saving enterprise amongst the 
Gentiles. 

The Book of the Acts tells us with what com- 
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manding breadth of view Paul regarded the Gospel, 
and the place in his life and work it was to occupy. 
It had come to himself as a message of emancipa- 
tion from the burden of the Law. Through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus, he received a very deep 
spiritual experience of the liberty wherewith He 
had made His people free ; and from the very out- 
set he was led to insist that, when men of Gentile 
origin professed faith in Jesus Christ, they should 
be incorporated in the society of all believers 
without being called on to pass through any 
initiatory ordinance except baptism. To his mind, 
it was an inevitable corollary of the very essence 
of Christianity that all true disciples of the Lord, 
whatever their original nationality might be, 
should meet alike in public worship and private 
intercourse on one and the same footing of equality 
and friendship. 

This was the attitude that Paul took up in the 
evangelistic work at Antioch. There for a whole 
year he had the opportunity of testing the validity 
of the conclusions he had formed as to the method 
of dealing with Gentile believers; and in his 
experience they proved so sound, that he applied 
them with unvarying steadfastness and consistency 
throughout his whole career. In this respect, 
indeed, he far surpassed Peter. For when, even 
after the Apostolic conference at the capital, Peter 
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came to Antioch, he wavered in adhering to the 
practice of sitting down with the Gentile Christians 
at the love-feast, in the face of some of the 
brethren who came from Jerusalem. This hesitancy 
drew forth a strong expostulation from Paul, 
because it seemed to him to imperil the blessed 
liberty that had been purchased by the Cross as 
well as the whole grace of the Lord Jesus as a 
Saviour. As we see from the Epistle to the 
Galatians, he would not yield for a moment 
even to the apparently more innocent proposal 
that, while circumcision was not to be made 
necessary for salvation to a Gentile, it should 
still be regarded as a counsel of perfection. On 
this whole topic, indeed, Paul proved himself to be 
the man best fitted to lead the missionary enter- 
prise amongst the outlying nations of the world. 
In spite of all the antagonism it entailed upon him, 
alike from the Jews and the Jewish Christians, he 
persisted in detaching the Gospel from the last 
traces of Jewish externalism, and planting it anew 
in the fresh soil of humanity and liberty. 

How heroically Paul addressed himself to the - 
great task of preaching the Gospel of the grace of 
God, to his countrymen first and then to the 
Gentiles. Some division of the vast task that 
lay before the Apostles had to be made; and the 

1 Gal. 2,11. 
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best result of the conference at Jerusalem was 
that, while Peter undertook the evangelising of 
the Jews at home and abroad, Paul and Barnabas 
should give themselves chiefly to labour amongst 
the Gentiles. 

Both of the leaders adhered to the arrangement 
with the grandest fidelity. The career of Peter 
in its later stages is not so familiar to us as that 
of Paul, simply because the historian of the Acts 
is led by the very aim of his book to narrate the 
transition of Christianity from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, and from Antioch through Asia Minor 
and Greece to Rome. In this way we miss any 
traces of the work of Peter for about thirty years. 
But we cannot doubt that his success amongst 
the Jews was largely parallel to that of Paul 
amongst the Gentiles; and that, through labour 
and persecution and suffering, he too fulfilled the 
obligation laid upon him-to gather in the flock of 
Christ and feed His sheep and lambs in the spirit 
of unwearied love. 

The career of Paul, on the other hand, can be 
traced with wonderful clearness by means of 
Luke’s history and his own letters. We can mark 
every visit to Jerusalem and every stage of his 
three great missionary tours." We can see him 


1 Of, E. de Pressensé, Histoire des trois premiers Siccles de PEglise 
Chrétienne, vol. i. ch. 3, vol. ii. ch. 1. 
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in the voyage to Rome, and watch how the 
moment he was free from imprisonment he could 
go probably as far as Spain’ in the West, and 
return to Greece and Asia Minor in the East. 
When at last we see him arrested and imprisoned 
for the second time, and then condemned and 
beheaded, we can say that here was the man who 
above all others vindicated the universality of the 
religion of Jesus, and by the grace of God took 
the foremost place in carrying its Gospel into 
every region of the known world. If, as was not 
impossible, Peter and he once more met in Rome 
and clasped hands with the chains of the prison 
clanking at their worn wrists, we can imagine how 
both would magnify the Lord for His universal 
grace, and look forward with joy to the prospect 
of meeting -in His presence, ‘‘where there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but 
Christ is all and in all.” ” 

About the career of the other Apostles our 
information is much more scanty. James, the 
son of Zebedee, was early beheaded by Herod. 
We have nothing but bare traditions as to the 
work of Andrew in Syria, Thomas in Parthia and 
India, and Mark in Egypt. We know, however, 
that the leadership of the Church at Jerusalem 

1 Rom, 15, 28. 2 Col, 3. 11. 
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fell into the hands of James, the Lord’s brother, 
who was slain in the fierce reprisals which the 
Romans took for the insurrection of the Jews 
before the fall of Jerusalem. John seems to have 
laboured in or near Palestine, perhaps in the 
Galilean district, up to the time of the first risings 
of the people against the Roman authority. When 
it was no longer safe or useful to abide in 
Palestine, he went to Asia Minor and became the 
loved and honoured leader of the Churches of 
which Ephesus was the centre. As we learn from 
the Apocalypse, the last years of his life were 
spent in banishment in the Isle of Patmos, off 
the coast of Caria, in Asia Minor. 

We have often ventured to think that, as the 
last years of John’s long life and ministry gave 
him leisure for literary work, so it was he that 
(perhaps with the co-operation of Luke) took the 
first steps in collecting and preserving as well as 
authenticating copies of the letters of his friends, 
Peter, James, and Jude, and also those of Paul. 
There could not possibly be any idea of writing 
Epistles to the Churches on a preconceived plan, 
or with a view to the formation of the New 
Testament canon as we now have it. But John 
must have felt that such documents could not but 
be of permanent value to the Church; and that, 
written by men who were full of the Spirit, their 
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contents would be found to blend in harmony 
with the great task to which their authors had 
devoted their life and energy. The most cursory 
inspection of these writings shows this to have 
been the case. The letters of the New Testament 
are one and all of them letters of missionaries, and 
carry the stamp of men whose minds and hearts 
were dominated by the one aim of spreading the 
glad tidings of the Divine redeeming love to every 
icorner of the world. 

It is vain to allege that the Epistles of Peter 
and James and Jude do not in any formal way 
commend the missionary enterprise. Such an 
objection leaves out of sight the fact that, like 
missionaries in our own day, the Apostles had 
often to deal with special situations and problems 
suggested by the condition of the communities 
they worked in, and that they felt they could 
best serve the cause they had at heart by exposing 
certain erroneous phases of doctrine, removing 
practical abuses, or rebuking evil tendencies. All 
this was done only that the Word of the Lord 
might have free course and be glorified. 

The letters of Paul are simply saturated with 
‘the spirit of a world-wide evangelism. From the 
letters to Thessalonica, whence the Word of the 
Lord was proclaimed by the new converts on 
every side, to those addressed to the Galatians 
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and Romans—in the latter of which we have such 
strong pronouncements on the adaptation of the 
Gospel to every creature under heaven—right on 
to those written to Ephesus, Colosse, and Philippi 
in the first imprisonment, and to the last words 
which fell from his pen in the directions to 
Timothy and Titus, we find only one sustained 
vindication of foreign missions as the supreme 
task to which the Lord of the Church calls His 
people of every age and in every place. The 
Hpistle to the Hebrews is no real exception. Even 
if, as is now generally understood, it was not 
written by Paul, but rather by a disciple trained 
in his school, it certainly exhibits the spirit of 
Paul in its broad exposition of Christianity as the 
spiritual fulfilment of the institutions and rites of 
Judaism, and no less in its emphatic proclamation 
of a new covenant thrown open by the Father of 
Spirits and the Judge of all to everyone that 
believeth in Jesus the Son. 

Like his great missionary Gospel, with its 
striking references to the cosmic relations of Jesus 
as the Word made flesh, the letters of John also 
present the whole world as the sphere of the 
operation of the atoning Saviour; and the 
Apocalypse maintains the same testimony. Written 
to comfort the persecuted Churches, by first 
quickening their spiritual life and then exhibiting 
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to their view the panorama of a victorious 
campaign over Judaism as “Sodom in Egypt,” 
and heathenism in Rome as “ Babylon,” it is also 
the Divina Commepta of the Bible; for it goes 
on to show how the countless multitudes of the 
redeemed out of every land and every century in 
the history of the race are at last gathered in 
bliss around the marriage supper of the Lamb, and 
are prepared to enter on a yet grander series of 
developments in the new heavens and the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 


Ill 


As to the actual success of the Apostolic 
Church in winning converts to Christ from 
Judaism and the nations, it is, of course, impos- 
sible to give any definite numerical estimate. 
The data for such a summation are nowhere to 
be found. We only know from the Acts that 
the accessions of the Day of Pentecost were but 
the first-fruits of a harvest that fell to the Apostolic 
reapers in almost every city they visited. The 
number of converts in Jerusalem itself must have 
been very great: for the three thousand mounted 
up speedily to five thousand,! and even after that, 
“the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly, 
and a great crowd of priests obeyed in faith.” * 

1 Acts 4. 4, 2 Acts 6.7. 
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Similar results followed in Samaria. The whole 
population of Antioch in Syria seems to have been 
swayed by the Gospel; while in Ephesus, Philippi, 
Corinth, and Rome, the ingathering was very large. 
Tacitus informs us that at Rome there was a 
great multitude of Christians; and this result 
implies a marvellous influx of converts in the 
other provinces in the Apostolic age. “The 
world” which the Apostles and their disciples 
evangelised was not the whole habitable globe, 
as some later theologians imagined, but only the 
narrower world of the Roman Empire; yet 
wherever they went in it, they had great success. 
So early and so fully did Christianity assert its 
claim to be a religion for all the race. Even if 
the Apostolic preachers had not gained the 
numbers of converts they did gain, their work 
would still have been as imperishable and priceless 
as it was necessary; for alike in their own career 
and the life of their followers they were enabled 
to cultivate and manifest a type of spiritual 
experience and thought and service which was to 
be the ideal of Christian missionaries in all 
succeeding centuries. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE MISSIONARY OBLIGATION AND 
CURRENT EVASIONS 


ies view of the testimony to the universality of 
- the missionary enterprise given in Scripture, 
it might well be expected that the members of the 
Church would readily admit their responsibility to 
support and enter into it with all their heart. If 
the Apostles and their fellow-disciples who were 
most directly in contact with Jesus gave their 
mind and energies so fully to this work that it 
forms the overmastering topic in every writing 
they left, it were only a natural consequence that 
the followers of the Lord in every succeeding age 
should take up the same attitude and act in the 
same spirit. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, it has not been so. The 
Christian Church of every land and in every 
century has only been too prone to miss the reality 
and urgency of the commission left by the Lord. 
Even amidst the revival of interest in foreign 
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missions in our own day, there are not wanting 
many who are prepared to express, or at least 
accept, various grounds on which it may be evaded. 
It thus becomes necessary to follow up our exposi- 
tion of the teaching of Scripture on this subject 
with a fuller statement of the special grounds on 
which the Christian commission rests, and the way 
in which current evasions are to be met. 


I 


The primary bases of the missionary obligation 
have been already exhibited. But the abiding ex- 
press summons and warrant to engage in it have 
still to be studied. ‘These are, of course, to be 
found in the command of the Lord Jesus: ‘‘Go ye 
therefore into all the world and make disciples of 
all nations.” There can be no room for questioning 
the impartial spirit out of which this injunction in its 
various forms springs. There is as little doubt about 
the right to issue it. Jesus Himself is still as ever 
under the guidance of God; but here He declares 
that He is supported by the whole authority of the 
Father in heaven and on earth; and it is on the 
ground of this imperial sway that He bids His 
servants go forth to the enlightenment and emanci- 
pation of the nations. If we are devoted to Him 
in the sense in which Paul claimed to be His slave, 
there is in this commission enough to fire our 
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hearts and rouse our energies. Here we have to 
live and act as we pray. If we are every day 
offering up the missionary request, “Thy Kingdom 
come,’ we are bound to obey the missionary 
requisition, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to the whole creation.” 

We do not forget, however, that it is not on the 
ground of an external dominion that the Lord lays 
this command on His followers. He takes it for 
granted that His authority has been already 
established within us. His law has been put 
within our hearts and written in our inward parts. 
In truth, we are by faith already in vital union 
and communion with Himself. As His ransomed 
brethren, have we not the same life, the same 
nature, the same Holy Spirit, that is in Him? 
How then can we escape having the deepest interest 
in the cause that is so dear to His heart ? 

Yet while we thus insist on the directness of the 
authority Jesus wields, we cannot leave out of view 
the fact already stated, that the obligation to carry 
out the evangelising of the world has its ultimate 
ethical roots in the primary duty of love to God 
and man. Herein lies the summation of the whole 
eternal law which God has given for the guidance 
of human life; and even if there had not been any 
special commission, this heavenly principle im- 
planted in the heart would have demanded the 
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constant fulfilment of the duty it proclaims. 
Whether we look at our relation to God, into whose 
name as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost we have 
been baptized, or at our relation to our fellow-men, 
from whom we have sprung and with whom on 
earth we are so closely knit, the love we owe steps 
in to suggest the following out of the missionary 
obligation as the supreme work to which we are 
called. 

Think, for example, of the relationship in which 
we stand to God as our Father in heaven. Does 
not the very fact that we are His children bind us 
over to sympathy with Him in the great task of 
redeeming a fallen race? LHven in His earliest 
boyhood Jesus felt the pressure of this enterprise 
on His spirit. ‘“ Wist ye not,’ He said to His 
-mother, “that I must be about My Father’s 
business?”* If we are conscious of being loved 
by the Father, and, as we ought, of loving Him in 
return, the first outcome of this affection will be a 
desire to go into the open field of the world and 
so live and serve there that men may see our good 
works, and be drawn into fellowship with Him. 

The same impulse springs from a true apprecia- 
tion of our relation to Jesus His Son. He loved 
us and gave Himself for us on Calvary. He loves 
us and gives Himself-to us from heaven. If in 

1 Luke 2, 49. 
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response to this love we say from the heart, 
“Lord, Thou knowest all things: Thou knowest 
that I love Thee,” ! then we shall at once hear with 
a new sense of responsibility the commandment to 
shepherd His sheep and lambs, and bring in His 
“other sheep”? from more distant pastures to join 
the one flock He purchased with His blood. In 
truth, the love which Jesus bears to men will then 
make our heart and life the channel of its outflow 
towards them. For love in Jesus can never be a 
mere sentiment, or motion, or affection. In itself 
it is really a gentle yet irresistible force going 
forth in mercy to the souls of men; and if we 
yield ourselves to it aright, it will not only enter 
into us and take possession of us, but will assimilate 
us to itself, and so impel and direct and concentrate 
our energies that we shall be “constrained” to 
love our fellow-creatures with the same self- 
sacrificing, impartial, and ever-active love that is in 
the heart of Jesus Himself. 

A similar result should flow from a full realisa- 
tion of our communion with the Holy Spirit. In 
His gracious condescension He turns our thoughts 
to the Son rather than to Himself. ‘The love of 
the Spirit” we are to cherish is the love He awakens 
within us towards others rather than the love we 
owe to Himself. Yet we do know Him as our 

1 John 21. 17. 2 John 10. 16, 
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Divine indwelling Guest and Friend. He loves 
us as truly as does the Father or the Son: for how 
otherwise could He bear with all our sin and failure 
to discern His promptings and follow His guidance ? 
If, then, He is also the direct Agent of work in the 
enterprise of missions, and not only strives in the 
hearts of men over all the world to prepare them 
for the Gospel, but actually thrusts forth the 
workers into the field, how can we be treating this 
blessed Comforter as we ought, if we do not yield 
ourselves to Him to be the organs of His activity 
and the mouthpieces of His message ? 

On the same principle, the love of man which is 
originated in the heart by a believing reception of 
the love of God finds its most natural expression 
in a willing response to the commission of our 
Lord. If the final rule of life and action towards 
our neighbours be to love them as we love our- 
selves, nothing less than this can be the issue. 
For it is our very regard for our own present safety 
and liberty and progress that leads us to accept 
and follow Jesus as our Saviour; and if we cherish 
the same regard for others, we shall not rest 
content till they too share in the same emancipated 
and abundant life. A man to whom had been 
committed the duty of dispensing resources to 
others would be held guilty of a breach of trust 
if he lavished them on himself. All Christians 
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stand in this relation to their fellow-creatures. 
They are stewards of the manifold grace of God, 
and are bound to distribute what they themselves 
have found to be the best in religion and life to 
all around them. 

Nor will the desire to be faithful be satisfied 
with operating in any narrow circle. It belongs 
to the essence of love to be self-diffusive. We 
may begin with loving our own kindred or our 
fellow-countrymen ; but if it be really Divine love 
that is at work within us, it will, like the love of 
the Father and the Son, go out to every soul that 
bears the image of the Creator and has need to be 
rescued from sin and misery. Love knows no 
barrier of race, rank, age, or sex. It has heart 
and eye only for the wants and danger of the 
immortal spirits that are so precious in the sight 
of God. 

For who can overestimate the worth of the 
human soul? We ourselves value any object we 
possess according to the impressions we have of 
its maker, the time taken to construct it, the 
purpose it serves, and its possibilities for the | 
future. But if the formation of the soul of man 
was in the mind and heart of the holy and blessed 
God from all eternity ; if, as we know now better 
than ever before, it was brought into actual 
existence by Him only as the result of a creative 
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process carried on through countless ages ; if it be 
fitted above all else in heaven or earth to manifest 
His name and show forth His praise; if it be 
capable of a still more glorious destiny beyond the 
grave, and yet in spite of all this, stands at this 
moment in the gravest danger of failing to reach 
its true goal: what effort to save it should the 
children of God not put forth? and if the Gospel 
be the chief instrument in imparting this salvation, 
what pains should they not be willing to take to 
send it to every creature under heaven ? 

It need not be explained at length here that 
this obligation is, in its incidence on the member- 
ship of the Church, as unlimited as it is urgent. 
Our Lord’s insistence on this fact has been already 
stated. Would that it were only remembered and 
duly responded to. If at this moment there are 
on the planet sixteen hundred millions of “ souls,” 
it is sheer infatuation to imagine that any number 
of merely official servants of the Church can over- 
take the work of their evangelisation. The only 
solution of the problem is that every Christian 
disciple must regard himself as bound to take part 
in this work through one channel or another. 
The fanatical Muslim feels and acts as if he were a 
born missionary. Why should the members of the 
Church, sprinkled with the blood of the Lamb of 
God, be content with any lower ideal? As an 
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eminent South African advocate of missions has 
put it: “The substantial truth is this, that Christ 
meant every believer to be a soul-winner ; or rather 
—for this is the deeper truth in which the former 
has its root and strength—that every believer has 
been saved with the express purpose that he should 
make the saving of other souls the main, the 
supreme, end of his existence in the world.”* It 
will only be as this principle is received and acted 
upon, that our Lord’s commission can be carried 
out in the way He intended. 


II 


In the light of these facts, the objections 
under cover of which many thoughtless members 
of the Church try to escape the missionary obliga- 
tion may be very easily detected and removed. 
Many of them, indeed, are so superficial as hardly 
to need refutation. Since the apologetic of the 
missionary enterprise as a whole has yet to be 
exhibited, we shall notice here only those evasions 
that attempt to seek a Biblical foundation. 

How vain is it, for example, to withhold interest 
and sympathy from the work of evangelising the 
world, under the impression that ‘“ God zs able to 
take care of His own work.” This was practically 
the argument addressed to William Carey when 

? Andrew Murray, The Key to the Missionary Problem, p. 186. 
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he proposed to go to India: ‘ Young man, if God 
means to convert the heathen, He will do it with- 
out your help.” The idea that underlies such 
statements is probably derived from the parable 
of “the seed growing secretly”: for there it is 
said to be a law of the Kingdom of God that a 
man “should sleep and rise night and day and 
the seed should spring up, he knoweth not how. 
The earth beareth fruit of herself: first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.”* The law is the expression of a fact in 
the realm of grace as in that of nature. Under 
the gracious immanent activity of the Spirit of 
God in the hearts of men, the seed of the Word 
does spring up and bear fruit, apart from the 
special control or superintendence of men. But 
then who does not see that the Word has first 
to be sown? “The Kingdom of God is as if a 
man should cast seed upon the earth.” It is just 
this great and indispensable preliminary task 
that the missionary undertakes to fulfil, The 
Word is the seed which God puts into his hand 
to scatter; and the only way in which it can be 
sown is to go and preach the Gospel to the whole 
creation. 

Equally futile is it to say that “the heathen 
nations of the world are not prepared for Chris- 
1 Mark 4, 26-29. 
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tianity, and we must wait till civilisation has 
done its initiatory work.” This is the kind of 
argument that is most frequently met with in the 
secular press; but there have been times when 
it was stated even in public meetings of the Church. 
A minister of the Church of Scotland said in the 
Assembly of 1796 that to spread abroad the know- 
ledge of the Gospel among barbarous and heathen 
nations seemed to him highly preposterous, in so 
far as it anticipates, nay, reverses the order of 
nature. ‘ Men,” he continued, “‘ must be polished 
and refined in their manners before they can be 
properly enlightened in religious truths.” No 
wonder that a venerable minister of the Evan- 
gelical party rose, and, addressing the President of 
the Assembly, said, ‘ Moderator, rax (reach) me 
that Bible”; and there and then, with all the energy 
of his Spirit-filled soul, quoted one passage after 
another to prove that the Word of God was fitted 
to act directly and at once on the hearts of men, 
however degraded they might be. If the Apostle 
Paul counted himself a debtor both to Greeks 
and to Barbarians, both to the wise and to the 
foolish, then his followers in every age might well 
dare to put their hand to the same work. This 
witness is true. It is only gross ignorance of the 
history of foreign missions that can account for 
such prejudices. As Paul preached directly to the 
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pagan multitudes of Lycaonia, so do the mission- 
aries of the Church constantly speak the Word to 
the most sunken tribes of Africa or the Pacific 
Islands, and often find there a warmer response 
than amidst highly civilised communities. As a 
matter of fact, the introduction of mere civilisation 
has often proved one of the heaviest stumbling- 
blocks in the path of the Gospel. 

The most common device, however, for evading 
the missionary obligation is found in the position 
that “in the light of modern thought, the heathen 
are not now in the umminent danger of eternal 
perdition that used to be regarded as hanging over 
them; and that, even as they are, if they live wp 
to the truth they know, they may be accepted by 
God.” It is not averred that this statement is 
heard in this precise form on any Christian plat- 
form; but members of the Church must be 
strangely indifferent to the feeling expressed in 
the conversation or less formal statements of their 
associates if they do not see that this is really 
the conviction cherished in their hearts. But will 
such an objection bear examination ? 

Taking the latter part of it first, while reserving 
the question of the present moral condition of the 
heathen for a later chapter,’ we suppose it to be 
based on such a statement as that of Peter in the 

1 Book II. Chap. VI., cf. Book III. Chap. II. 
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presence of Cornelius and his friends: “Of a truth 
I perceive that God is no respecter of persons ; 
but in every nation he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is acceptable to Him.”* 
But what does this utterance of Peter really 
mean? It has no reference whatever to the 
salvability of the heathen. - Cornelius was a 
Roman, who had come under the influence of 
the missionary activity of the Jewish Diaspora, 
and had been led to attend the worship of the 
synagogue as well as probably to study the Greek 
Scriptures. He was already indeed a living proof 
of the worth of foreign missions: for it was by 
this means that he had learned to fear the God 
of Israel and do good to His people. Yet even 
this attainment was not enough to set him free 
from the necessity of listening to the message of 
Christianity. For he was charged by God to 
send for Peter for the express purpose of being 
further enlightened by him; and all that Peter 
at the outset said was that a man of the character 
and conduct of Cornelius was a fit and hopeful 
subject for fuller evangelic instruction, and if he 
believed it, for definite spiritual blessing and 
ultimate incorporation through baptism with the 
Christian community. 

As to the former element of the objection, which 

1 Acts 10. 34, 35. 
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might be made the subject of prolonged discussion, 
we have chiefly to say that the whole question 
of the final destiny of the countless millions of 
the human family that have passed away during 
the bygone millenniums of human history or are 
passing away in the present age, without having 
heard the Gospel of the grace of God, has not the 
direct or decisive bearing on the missionary obli- 
gation that is commonly assumed. The position 
which the disciples of Christ may take up regard- 
ing the teaching of Scripture on this awful theme 
doubtless does affect the feeling and spirit under 
which they enter into missionary effort; but it 
does not touch vitally either the reality or the 
urgency of the obligation itself: it does not “cut 
its nerve.” As a matter of fact, the destiny of 
the myriads of our race that have not been under 
the influence of the message of Christianity is 
not referred to in Scripture as a persuasive to 
engage in the work of Missions. While the 
certainty of retribution for persistent disobedience 
to known truth is not ignored or doubted, it has 
not been proved that the special views of its 
incidence or degree or duration which have pre- 
vailed so long in Evangelical Christendom must 
be regarded as vital elements in the Missionary 
motive. It should be enough to admit and 
believe in the dread reality. The responsibility 
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for undertaking the missionary task rests on the 
grounds we have already indicated. 

The whole spirit of the religion of Jesus Christ 
leads us to think chiefly of the world’s present 
need of a higher spiritual life; of the power of 
God to supply it in the present salvation offered | 
in the Gospel; and of the necessity attached to 
those that are saved, on the ground of every con- 
sideration suggested by their relations to God 
and man, to send this vehicle of the Divine saving 
energy to all the nations without delay. The 
main point which Christianity bids us face is not 
the problem, whether all that have died or are 
dying without hearing of the historic salvation 
that is in Christ Jesus, are lost or not; but the 
facts that the non-Christian races are not holding 
in righteousness the more or less meagre truths 
they do know; that they are not living up to 
these ; and are in their present state really “lost” 
to God, in the sense of being out of the safe 
keeping of their rightful Owner and Lord: and 
so lost also to His service and their own present 
dignity and peace and victory over the flesh and 
the world and the wicked one in whom it lies. Is 
not this danger real and imminent and awful 
enough to draw out the compassion and energies 
of a soul that is possessed by the Spirit of Christ ? 
For the greater problems of the future, it should 
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suffice to say, “Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right ?” 

It is when we take up this attitude that we 
are in the position to meet best the prejudice of 
those who say that “7f ¢ is only a small portion 
of the human family and not the whole race that 
as to be saved even by the Gospel, then Christianity 
does not serve the purpose to be expected from 
a professedly unversal religion, and that it is 
really not worth while to engage in its service.” 
As a matter of fact, this is an evasion derived 
rather from modes of advocating the cause of 
missions in bygone times than from any that are 
consistently practised in our own day. What 
earnest Evangelical witness for the missionary 
obligation ever seeks to chill the hearts of men 
by saying that it is only a small or select remnant 
of the race that is to be won by the Gospel of 
Christ? The vast majority of Christian preachers 
know their Scriptures too well to make any such 
pronouncement. The Bible everywhere reminds 
us that God wills all men to be saved;? that it 
was for “many” that Christ Jesus won the gift 
of eternal life;* and that those who have already 
gathered around the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, and those who are ever joining them, form 
a great multitude of myriads of myriads out of 

11 Tim. 2. 4, Rv. 2 Rom. 5. 15, 19. 
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every tribe and kindred and tongue under the 
heavens.t The Lord Jesus refused even to look 
at the question whether there were few who were 
to be saved;? and when, speaking of the narrow 
way, He said, “Few there be that find it,”* He 
was only uttering a cry of compassion and 
lamentation over the unbelief of the men He was 
endeavouring to save. 

So far as we are aware, the only section of the 
Christian community in or around the Church 
which actually believes in the present salvation 
of only a comparatively small portion of the race 
is composed of those who, on the ground of what 
they call “ dispensational” truth, hold the present 
time to be one in which the evangelisation of the 
nations is not actually set before the Church as 
an urgent task. ‘This is the age which rejects 
Christ. The chief business of the age is the 
gathering out of the Church. Our hope for the 
world is in the coming of the King to rule with a 
rod of iron.” Of this position we can only say that 
it is utterly unjustified by the teaching of Scripture. 
When the Lord gave forth His commission, He 
contemplated the whole course of time up to His 
second coming, and said that He was to be with 
His people in their evangelistic work amongst 
the nations “ all the days up to the consummation 

1 Rev. 7. 9. ? Luke 13. 23. 3 Matt. 7. 14. 
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of the age.” To neglect this call is to fall back 
on the crude ideas cherished by a Judaism which 
refused to see in Jesus of Nazareth the Christ 
who came to save men primarily from their sins. 
In spite of such narrow superstitious views of the 
Divine purpose of mercy, we are to believe that 
the missionary problem is a present and personal 
one for every convert, and that the only solution 
of it is for every Christian believer to count 
himself a born missionary.’ 


1Cf. G. Warneck, Evangelische Missionslehre, i. 8. 124, “Jeder 
Christ, ist ein Sendbote Gottes an die Menschheit, ein geborner 
Missionar.” 





BOOK II 
THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY EN- 


TERPRISE—IN THE LIGHT OF 
HISTORY 


v.c.—8 Li¥3 


Held back from Asia, from Mysia stayed, 
Bithynia also barred against his way, 
Beside the AWgean wave, the Apostle lay 

And wondered. Then, “Come over to our aid,” 


In accents clear, the- Macedonian said. 
And, when the vision passed, at break of day 
Christ’s warrior sailed, all eager for the fray, 
With pitying heart and tongue of fire arrayed, 


To conquer Europe. How then dare we flee— 
We with our mustering hosts and treasured gold— 
From facing North and South and West and East, 


Till every race, the greatest as the least, 
Shall hear the call of Jesus, bend the knee 
And rise enriched with mercy manifold ? 
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THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY ENTER- 
PRISE—IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY 


UR study of the origins of foreign evangelistic 
work has already introduced us to its history. 

It is thus we learn the inestimable value of the 
Book of the Acts. There, for example, as nowhere 
else, we see the real force that carries forward the 
missionary enterprise. Gibbon in his great history 
of the Roman Empire enumerated five causes of 
the growth of Christianity : namely, the inflexible 
zeal of the Christians derived from the Jewish 
religion ; the doctrine of a future life; the miracu- 
lous powers ascribed to the primitive Church ; 
the pure and austere morals of the Christians ; the 
union and discipline of the Christian republic.’ 
But, as the record of the Acts sets beyond doubt, 
these so-called causes of the sceptical historian 
were really effects. Behind and through them 
all, there is the boundless energy of the unseen 

1 Vol, ii. p. 2 (Methuen). 
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but ever-present President and Director of the 
Kingdom of God, Who, armed with all authority 
in heaven and on earth, sends forth His Spirit to 
work in the hearts of men, and confirms the Word 
by signs and wonders, alike in their outward and 
inner life. The whole activity of the Apostolic 
Church was but the expression of the new spiritual 
power wielded by Jesus Christ at the right hand of 
the Father. 

It is in the Acts also that we see the normative 
method of all effective foreign missionary effort. 
For there we are told how the native converts of 
each city or district are gathered into congrega- 
tions; how they choose elders and deacons for 
the work of teaching and oversight; how these 
maintain vital unity with similar congregations in 
the same province; and how finally they all unite 
in evangelistic effort in surrounding regions. 

It is now time, however, to extend our view 
beyond the horizon of the Scriptures and try to 
see how the Great Commission given by the exalted 
Saviour of the world was carried out in the suc- — 
ceeding ages. Highteen centuries and more have 
passed since the death of the last of the Apostles, — 
How has Christianity fared since then? The 
Kingdom of heaven, sown as a mustard seed, was 
to grow up into a tree with far-spreading branches. 
Like leaven cast into the midst of meal, it was to 
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influence the whole mass of humanity. How far 
did the early Church spread, and how did it 
operate, in the life of the world? 

This is the question which it is the function of 
the ecclesiastical historian to answer. How good 
it would have been if it had always been kept 
distinctly in view. Too often the history of the 
Church has been a dry record of doctrinal contro- 
versy, or of struggle for pre-eminence, or dispute in 
matters of ritual. The supreme aim of its study 
should rather be to show how far the Church of 
each new era fulfilled the obligation imposed by 
the Lord of extending His Kingdom over the world, 
and to exhibit the lessons which her success or 
failure suggests for later days. 

Here, of course, we have to adopt broader 
divisions and make a more general and rapid 
survey of them than the Church historians. With 
the limits at our disposal, it must be enough to 
glance at three main periods. 

The first embraces roughly the first six cen- 
turies from the close of the Apostolic age, during 
which the Christian Church still retained its 
general unity of organisation: 100-692 a.D. 
(Chap. I.). 

The second period will then embrace the seven 
centuries that saw the severance of the Greek and 
Latin Churches and led up through the. Middle 
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Ages to the verge of the German Reformation : 
693-1483 a.p. (Chap. IL). 

If we were to think of a third period of similar 
duration, we should find ourselves with well-nigh 
three centuries yet to traverse. We shall see that 
it was far into this last era before the Reformed 
Churches attained any real sense of responsibility 
in relation to foreign missions (Chap. III.). Not 
till the eighteenth century began to usher in the 
great Evangelical Revival did the Churches of 
Reformed Christendom put forth their strength in 
missionary effort (Chap. IV.). Now, happily, in 
the beginning of the twentieth century, we are in 
the heart of the work; and we shall thus find 
ourselves at liberty not only to survey the present 
situation of the foreign missionary enterprise 
(Chap. V.), but also to consider all that the ex- 
perience of the Church and the criticism of the 
world has to suggest to us about the necessity of 
missions (Chap. VI.); their aim, spirit, and method 
(Chap. VII.); and also their present results and 
progress (Chap. VIII.). 
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CHAPTER I 
THE EARLY CATHOLIC CHURCH 


ja estimating the strength of any social move- 

- ment, there are always three factors to be 
taken into account—namely, the kind of sphere in 
which it operates; the difficulties with which it 
has to cope; and the measure of success with 
which it fulfils its aim. It is on these lines we 
shall survey the work of the early Catholic Church. 
We use the special epithet, not, of course, with 
reference to the Church of Rome, but only in its 
original sense of universality. As Augustine after 
Igenatius explained the word, the Church is called 
“Catholic” because it is spread throughout the 
whole world. Here we shall survey the prepara- 
tion for its work afforded by the Roman Empire, the 
obstacles by which its missionary activity was beset, 
and the wider area of the nations it was enabled 
to reach. 

I | 

The vastness of the field indicated by the 

Lord Jesus in His programme of the missionary 
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operations to be carried out by His disciples has 
already been adverted to. The variation of terms 
which He used plainly teaches that He did not 
regard the sphere of the Church as limited by any 
of the geographical or historical boundaries known 
at that time. It was to be coextensive with the 
human race; the Gospel was to be preached to 
“the whole creation.” Yet, as a matter of fact, the 
field that lay immediately before the Apostles and 
their followers was practically the Roman Empire. 
For the vast territory which had come under the 
sway of Rome was really the centre of the wider 
world that lay beyond. No movement could 
possibly reach the outlying nations of the earth 
that did not first bend its efforts on those that had 
come within the circuit of the Empire of the 
Ceesars. 

But, judged by the standard of those days, the 
Roman dominion must have appeared truly colossal. 
The very name of the great Sea round which it 
lay testifies to the central positions it occupied 
amongst the populations of the world. Every 
country that bordered on the Mediterranean had 
been subjugated by Rome. Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, 
Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Africa, 
Mauretania, Spain, and Gaul, were all partitioned 
into Roman Provinces. Yet even these do not 
indicate the actual extent of the Empire: for be- 
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hind them, especially in the North, lay such wide 
territories as Moesia, Dacia, Pannonia, Noricum, 
Raetia, and part of Germany; and beyond 
Germany were the islands of Britain, that were 
destined to play such a momentous part in the 
development of the Church, and, indeed, in the 
whole history of the world. The population of these 
diverse regions must, on the whole, have been very 
great : probably from eighty to a hundred millions. 

Widespread as the members of the Empire were, 
however, they had all been made very accessible 
to one another. The Mediterranean had been 
cleared of pirates as thoroughly as the Atlantic is 
to-day; and large ships plied regularly between 
the main ports of every country. Great highways 
also had been constructed for the passage of the 
Roman legions and their enormous supplies, so 
that every country was traversed by roads open to 
travellers of every description. So perfect was the 
system of communication, that we read of an 
official of the Imperial Government who could 
travel from the South of Spain to Rome in one 
week. Gibbon tells us of another, who, in the 
reign of Theodosius, was able, by using the 
Imperial posts, to travel from Antioch in Syria to 
Constantinople, a distance of nearly seven hundred 
miles, in six days.’ - 

1 History, vol. i. p. 51 wt sup. 
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Moreover, all these varied nationalities were 
under one supreme Governor. What was only the 
ambition of Julius Cesar became an actual attain- 
ment of Augustus. Without appearing to grasp 
at a monarchy, he exercised all the powers of a 
King. It was the influence which this unity 
wielded over the Roman mind that made it practi- 
cally the chief object of their worship. For it was 
not really the adoration of the Emperor as a man 
that was required of his subjects, when his image 
was presented to them. What was demanded was 
the recognition of “‘ the ideal principle of universal 
dominion,” which his position at the head of the 
Roman Empire suggested. 

The grasp of this political cult on the conscience 
and mind of the nations was greatly confirmed by 
the grant of Roman citizenship to all freemen 
within their borders. A man might be Syrian, 
African, Spaniard, or Gaul, by birth; but in 
virtue of his position as a free subject of Rome, 
he could take his place beside the highest citizen 
of the capital. Nay more; since the Emperor 
retained the special authority formerly wielded by 
the tribune (trabunicia potestas), any single citizen, 
like Paul of Tarsus in Cilicia, could claim to be 
sisted before his immediate presence. ‘ Hast thou 
appealed unto Ceesar? Unto Ceesar thou shalt go.” ? 

1 Acts 25. 12. 
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The exercise of these rights was greatly facili- 
tated by the widespread use of the noble language 
that had been so richly developed by the best 
minds of Greece, and extended over so large a 
portion of the world by the conquests of Alexander 
the Great. Greek was spoken everywhere through- 
out the Roman Empire. Even in Rome, it was 
almost as familiar as Latin. It was known to the 
disciples of the Lord, and formed a medium of 
communication with widespread nations as ready 
as it was indispensable. With the language 
went a certain community of ideas. Indeed, 
the strongly human elements of Greek culture 
were in their own place as necessary for “the 
fulness of the times” as the universal dominion 
of Rome. 

One result of this political and intellectual unity 
could not fail to be a certain moral unity amongst 
the different peoples of the Empire. Hitherto men 
had been swayed chiefly by the idea of devotion to 
the land of their birth ; and, as we may see from 
the instance of Japan in our own day, its influence 
can be very mighty. But in the course of this age 
the cosmopolitan idea began to assert itself, Men 
felt that they belonged to humanity, with all the 
dignity and rights of members of the human 
family ; and vague though the expression of this 
conviction might be, it formed an influential factor 
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in the preparation of the human heart for a wider 
message of mercy from heaven. 

The last and deepest element, however, in the 
soil of men’s hearts at this period was, beyond 
doubt, the feeling often unexpressed yet none the 
less potent, that the world had not within its reach 
any moral or religious force effective enough to 
master the corruption of human nature and bring 
in a new reign of purity and peace into the life of 
the world. We cannot dwell here on the festering 
sources of decay in the character and conduct of 
the citizens of Rome and other great centres. The 
dissolution of morality had reached a stage that 
sets detailed narration here beyond attempt. It 
has only to be remembered that, in the midst of the 
worst forms of luxury and vice and oppression, men 
may still be found filled with a blind yearning for fel- 
lowship with the Divine, and an intense desire to dis- 
cover some method of life that shall express in fitting 
form the Divine origin or dignity of human nature. 

It was because the whole Roman world at this era 
had been thus prepared by God as the field for the 
operation of Christianity, that the missionary activity 
of the early Church went forward with such power 
and success. 

II 

Entering into the heart of such a dominion as 

has been described, the religion of Jesus could 
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not fail to meet antagonism. The very life of its 
followers would be a standing rebuke to the devotees 
of the ordinary cults; and when they proceeded to 
indicate its source in the present reign in heaven of 
One who had been crucified under the Roman Pro- 
vincial Governor of Judea, contempt would mingle 
with the suspicion and hate already called forth. 
Jesus Himself had never concealed from His fol- 
lowers that opposition and persecution would beset 
them at every turn of their missionary activity ;* 
and His predictions were fulfilled to the letter. 

At the outset, as we have already seen, it was 
the unbelieving Jews that were the bitterest foes 
of the Christian propaganda. This spirit was 
cherished even long after the destruction of 
Jerusalem had robbed them of all hope of re- 
gaining their independence by rebellion. The 
bitter opposition depicted in the latter part of the 
Acts was continued in still more obnoxious forms, 
‘Systematically and officially they scattered broad- 
cast horrible charges against the Christians; they 
started calumnies against Jesus; they provided 
heathen opponents with ammunition; and, as a 
rule, whenever bloody persecutions are afoot in 
later days, the Jews are either in the background 
or the foreground.” ” 

1 Matt. 10 and 24, : 

2 Harnack, ut sup. 1. Kap. v. 8. 50: Eng. trans., 2nd ed. p. 57 f. 
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The enmity towards Christians shown by the 
heathen often sprang from the Jews; but soon 
they began to exhibit it on their own account. 
At first, perhaps, they were excited by the entire 
absence of all the outward paraphernalia of worship 
in the Christian assemblies. The followers of the 
Christian preachers seemed to have no visible 
objects of devotion at all, and were therefore 
regarded as Atheists. But in the long-run the 
violent antagonism was largely due to a feeling 
of dread at the presence and operation of higher 
spiritual powers than they had ever dreamt of. 
Like the Gadarenes at the presence of Jesus, they 
could have prayed the Christians to depart out of 
their coasts; and when they did not go, but 
remained and preached the Word, they were 
persecuted, 

Thus in turn the Roman magistrates in different 
towns, the governors of provinces, and, in course of 
time, the occupants of the Imperial throne, found 
themselves constrained to take cognisance of the 
new religion that was making such progress in the 
Empire. So long as Christianity seemed to be 
only another phase of Judaism, it shared in the 
special toleration which the Jews had so long 
enjoyed. But whenever the schism betwixt Jews 
and Christians set it beyond doubt that the religion 
of Jesus was something apart from Judaism, and 
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aimed at nothing short of a displacement of all 
other forms of religious life and worship, then the 
Roman Government resolved that it could not be 
tolerated. On the one hand, the members of the 
Church refused to worship the image of the 
Emperor; on the other, they aimed at extending 
a dominion which represented the dominion of 
another King, ‘“‘one Jesus,”* and had a unity 
higher even than that of Rome. Such an associa- 
tion in their State the Emperors regarded as a 
temptation alike to sacrilege and treason; and 
when the members of the Church refused to 
abandon it, they were subjected to punishment. 
The consequent loss and suffering were enormous. 
Granted that the persecution was not always 
continuous, but through various influences was 
broken by long intervals of peace; granted also 
that it was only in two cases, those of Decius and 
Diocletian, really universal in the Empire; it 
nevertheless laid the sorest strain on the faith 
and endurance of the Christians, and bore all the 
bitter fruits in family and social life which Jesus 
had foreseen. 

When to such harassment we add the dangers 
entailed by attempts at the revival of Paganism 
outside the Church; by the combination of 
Oriental Theosophy with the truths of the Gospel 

1 Acts 25. 19. 
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within its pale (Gnosticism); and even more by 
the long series of doctrinal controversies raised 
through successive centuries by the necessity of 
formulating the main doctrines of the Christian 
religion—we may see in some measure the severe 
test to which fidelity to the cause of missionary 
activity was put in the days of the early Catholic 
Church. 

We may not rest here to tell in detail how the 
strain was borne. The love of many did wax cold, 
and many thousands did prove unfaithful; some 
falling away into Paganism (/apsz); others when 
threatened yielding up their sacred books (tradt- 
tores); others getting by fair means or foul certifi- 
cates of having offered sacrifice before the images 
of the Emperors (lbellatici). Yet the great 
majority remained faithful to the Lord that 
bought them. Christian apologists, like Irenzeus, 
Origen, and Tertullian, contended that the Church 
increased greatly even in the midst of’ the tribula- 
tion. After examining the best sources of evidence, 
an eminent student of this period of history says 
that the Christian Church of that age “exerted a 
missionary influence in virtue of her very exist- 
ence; and to this Church the human race round 
the basin of the Mediterranean belonged without 
exception, about the year 300, in so far as the 
religion, morals, and higher attainments of these 
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nations were of any consequence.” When at last 
the Emperor Constantine defeated Maxentius at 
the Milvian Bridge, and the Edict of Milan in 313 
proclaimed toleration of Christianity throughout 
the Empire, the Church found an end to the long 
chain of her tribulations. In the reign of Theodosius 
(379-395) she witnessed the fall of Paganism, and 
therewith got the opportunity of lengthening 
the cords and strengthening the stakes of her 
habitation in still wider domains. 


IIT 


It stands to the honour of the Church in 
these early centuries that in the face of all her 
trials, she never suffered her missionary activity 
to cease. At first the scattered disciples of the 
Church seem to have evangelised the larger cities 
and towns whither they went. In the later 
Apostolic and the post-Apostolic Church, whole 
provinces were brought under the influence of the 
Gospel. Paul himself declared that “from Jeru- 
salem round about to Illyricum,” otherwise known 
as Dalmatia,? he had “fully preached the Gospel 
of Christ,” and in the same expectant spirit, 
thought of going Westward to Spain, as he prob- 
ably did. In the early Catholic Church, there 

1 Harnack, ut sup. m. Kap. v. 8. 419: Eng. trans., ii. p. 511 
(2nd ed.). 22 Tim. 4.9, 
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were never lacking apostles and teachers and 
evangelists who cherished the same grand ideas 
of missionary effort, and tried to break into fresh 
ground far beyond the limits of the Roman Empire. 

The Church in Palestine, especially after it was 
deprived of its best leaders, seems to have really 
fallen into the background ; but the neighbouring 
Church of Syria had bishops and deacons and 
members that spared no pains to extend the 
Kingdom of Christ. At an early date, they had 
carried the Gospel to Edessa, and by the great 
theological school established there and afterwards 
at Nisibis they were enabled to spread it on every 
side. Christian communities had existed in 
Armenia as early as the time of Tertullian 
(201 a.p.); and in spite of persecution these had 
not only remained faithful, but under the guidance 
of men like Isaac the Great and Miesrob his 
colleague, helped to proclaim the Kingdom in 
Iberia (Georgia) and the East Indies. 

According to Gibbon, “In the sixth century, 
the Nestorians had established Churches from the 
Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea, and had preached 
the Gospel to the Medes, the Bactrians, the Huns, — 
and the Indians, and as far as the coast of Malabar 
and the Island of Ceylon. At a later period, 
starting from Balk and Samarcand, they spread 
Christianity among the Tartar tribes in the 
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remote valleys of the Imaus; and the inscription 
of Siganfu, which was discovered in China and 
the genuineness of which is considered to be above 
suspicion, describes the fortunes of the Nestorian 
Church in ‘that country from the tirst mission in 
A.D. 636 to A.D. 781.”* 

Similarly, the Church in Thracia, through the 
missionary school of Constantinople and the 
efforts of bishops like Ulfila and preachers like 
Chrysostom, had evangelised the Goths between 
the Black and Baltic Seas. The Church in Egypt, 
operating chiefly from the College in Alexandria, 
reached Nubia and Abyssinia. ~The Church of 
North Africa, with such centres as Carthage and 
Hippo, influenced wide regions along the coast on 
both sides. Spain, which had received the Gospel 
in the apostolic age, had flourishing congregations 
in and around her largest cities. Gaul, which 
also heard the glad tidings almost as soon as 
Rome, and had been under the oversight of men 
like Pothinus and Irenzus from the second 
century, yielded slowly to Christianity, till, by 
the conversion of Clovis in 496, the people received 
a strong impulse to the new faith. In the days 
when the Roman Empire began to decline, the 
Church in Italy was greatly harassed by the 

1 Tozer, The Church and the Eastern Empire, p. 76; Gibbon, 
History, vol. v. p. 149. 
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invasions of Goths and Gauls. Yet even then, 
through the great influence of bishops like Leo 
and Gregory, it still made itself felt in the most 
distant regions of the Empire. 

Britain had probably received the Gospel through 
the soldiers of the Roman Legions, which came 
in succession to occupy the Southern portion of 
the island in the course of the first Christian 
century. But it was really in Ireland and the 
South-west of Scotland, under the labours of 
apostolic missionaries like Patrick (895-469), and 
Columba (521-597), that the best fruits of the 
Gospel in Great Britain were seen. The Missionary 
Schools of Ulster, Iona, and Lindisfarne trained 
preachers who not only helped to complete the 
evangelisation of Scotland and also England under 
the rule of the Saxons, but sent forth missionaries 
to aid in the work of the Gospel in Spain, Gaul, 
and Southern Germany. 

Thus the early Catholic Church, in spite of the 
hindrances entailed by growing prosperity and 
wealth in the great cities, never abandoned the 
task of trying to extend the Kingdom of Christ — 
to the farthest regions her missionaries could 
reach. Justinian 1., the last Roman Emperor of 
the period, might have said with more grace than 
Julian, “ Vicisti, Galilee”: “Thine is the victory, 
O Christ.” 
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THE EXPANSION OF THE GREEK 
AND ROMAN CHURCHES 


ALUABLE as the unity of the early Catholic 
Church was felt to be, many of its bishops 
towards the end of the seventh century must have 
seen that the severance of Hast and West was 
inevitable. The actual rupture did not take place 
till three and a-half centuries later (1054 a.p.); 
and it was not till after the vain attempt at 
compromise in the Council of Florence and the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks (1453) 
that all hope of reunion was abandoned. But 
the influence which had this unhappy issue was 
at work for a long period before that date, and 
was steadily moving towards separation. 

It was not any mere theological difference that 
drew the two Churches apart. Nor was it only 
a divergence of opinion on matters of ritual or 
even on the retention of images in worship. 
The main factor was the determination of the 
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Roman See to maintain an administrative pre- 
cedence over all the others in the Empire. 
In the assumption of this superiority the 
Churches of Constantinople and Antioch could 
never acquiesce; and as early as the beginning 
of the eighth century, the divergence began to 
affect the whole form of ecclesiastical life alike in 
East and West. In the present chapter we pro- 
pose to make a brief survey of the way in which 
the missionary activity of the two Churches was 
thus influenced. 


I 


The Roman Church has never hesitated to say 
that from the very beginning the Churches in 
and around Constantinople failed to manifest the 
missionary activity that was incumbent on them. 
The reproach was doubtless merited in later times ; 
but in the earlier portion of the medieval era 
there was no ground for it. On the contrary, 
during the ninth and tenth centuries of our era, 
the Church of the Eastern capital was marked by 
intense zeal for the extension of the Kingdom of 
God. While the Nestorians were occupying great 
centres of population like Bagdad, and gathering 
in a body of converts almost equal in number to 
those of Rome and Greece, the Church at Con- 
stantinople was putting forth missionary efforts 
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amongst the Bulgarians and Moravians, and en- 
deavouring to bring Russia also under the sway 
of Christ. 

The way in which Christianity took root in 
Bulgaria is an instance of a method which was 
characteristic of the Slavonic nations. The people 
were constrained to follow the Prince in his choice 
of what he regarded as the best form of religion. 
Bogoris, the ruler of Bulgaria in the ninth century, 
seems to have become a Christian under the in- 
fluence of his sister, who had been at one time a 
captive in Constantinople; and it required only 
the knowledge of this fact, along with zealous 
teaching at the hands of Greek missionaries, to 
bring over many of the people to the side of 
Christianity. But the nobles and the mass of 
the population were not to be so easily won, A 
rebellion arose, which Bogoris at first seemed to 
meet in a spirit of conciliation, but afterwards 
put down with a violent hand. After wavering 
betwixt allegiance to Rome or Constantinople, 
the Court finally decided in favour of the Greek 
patriarch. In recent times the Bulgarian Church 
has asserted its independence of the ecclesiastical 
capital, and may yet prove helpful in liberating 
the whole people from any subordination to the 
Turkish dominion. | 

About the same time that the Bulgarians 
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accepted Christianity, a movement in favour of it 
sprang up also in the territory occupied by the 
Moravians. This Slavonic people then held the 
wide region that lay betwixt the confines of 
Bohemia and the Carpathian mountains, and ex- 
tended also southward beyond the Danube into 
what is now known as Slavonia. Becoming 
acquainted with the Gospel through missionaries 
from Germany, they did not at once fall in with 
the manifest design of connecting them with the 
Church of Rome; but with a commendable sense 
of nationality and a spirit of independence, desired 
to have the Word of God presented to them in 
their mother tongue. Happily, there was one at 
hand well fitted to meet this need. Cyrillus, a 
native of Thessalonica, afterwards a professor of 
philosophy at Constantinople, had already had 
much experience of missionary work amongst the 
tribes of the Chersonese (Crimea); and, at the 
call of the Emperor, he gladly went to the help of 
the Moravians. Inventing a Slavonic alphabet, 
and translating the Gospels into the vernacular, 
Cyrillus, with his brother Methodius, passed 
through Bulgaria, where they preached the Gospel 
to the people, and finally brought light and 
peace to the tribes of Moravia. After Cyrillus 
died, his brother Methodius became archbishop, 
and used his high position to carry the Gospel 
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into Bohemia and the other Southern Slavonic 
territories. 

The people of the rising empire of Russia 
received Christianity through the conversion of 
their ruler Vladimir. About the middle of the 
tenth century, the Princess Olga, who then acted 
as regent, received the truth and was baptized. 
Her son, Swatsolav, refused to follow her example ; 
but after his death, her grandson Vladimir was 
persuaded to consider the claims of Christianity. 
Receiving and hearing deputies as representatives 
of Judaism, Muhammadanism, and Christian philo- 
sophy, he finally decided to send an embassy in 
search of what they regarded as the highest form 
of Christianity. The members of it reported with 
enthusiasm in favour of what they had seen in 
the Church of St. Sophia at Constantinople; and 
there and then Vladimir resolved to become a 
Christian of this type. The “conversion” of the 
Russian people followed as a matter of course. 
The Scriptures, as translated by Cyrillus, were 
introduced, and schools established. 

In the course of later reigns, churches and 
monasteries sprang up over all the Empire, and 
the old prediction ascribed to St. Andrew, the 
Apostle of Scythia, as he first looked on the hills 
at Kieff, was abundantly fulfilled: “See you 
these hills? For on these hills shall hereafter 
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shine forth the grace of God. There shall be a 
great city, and God shall cause many churches 
to arise within it.” The complete identification 
of the Church with the State doubtless hampered 
its missionary activity; yet it is only fair to say 
that, with all its very manifest defects, the modern 
Russian Church still remains the Church of the 
people, and that by its freedom from priestly 
mediation, and by the circulation of the Scriptures, 
it has proved itself a great power amongst the 
Eastern races it has reached by conquest or 
commerce. It is largely due to Russia that at 
this date the Greek Church has in different parts 
of Europe and Asia no fewer than 110,000,000 
souls under her care. 

Unhappily, however, the same missionary 
activity did not continue in the other portions of 
the Eastern Church. Aggressive work for the con- 
version of heathen tribes, begun in many centres 
even in the sixth and seventh centuries, had by 
the end of the tenth century largely ceased 
altogether. The causes of the grievous change 
can easily be discerned. There was, first of all, 
the large amount of merely nominal Christian 
profession, with which multitudes became members 
of the Church; for when Christianity became the 
religion favoured by the State, men did not need 
to be won by a definite experience of the saving 
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power of the Gospel. To this empty formalism 
add the immense losses incurred by the institution 
of monasteries and convents in all parts of the 
Empire ; for into these men and women who were 
weary of conflict with the growing corruption of 
the great cities fled for refuge, and were lost to 
the active membership of the Church in the world. 
Add also the alienation that sprang from the, 
incessant doctrinal controversies of the Churches 
in their successive Councils, and we have 
before us enough to account for the stagnation | 
of missionary work in the East in that whole 
era. 

The blight of worldliness and imperial despotism 
was first seen in the severance of the Syrian, 
Hgyptian, and Armenian communions from the 
Orthodox Eastern Church. But the loss of these 
Churches, serious as it was, is very far indeed from 
representing all the damage which the influences 
we have mentioned inflicted on the Church and 
the Empire. The decay of vital Christianity was 
accompanied by a relaxation of the bonds of 
loyalty to the centre of government, and no less 
of the spirit of independence in relation to hostile 
forces. The worst result of all was seen when 
the revolution, effected by Muhammad in the 
religious ideas of the Arabians, assumed the form 
of an armed organisation bent on the suppression 
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of idolatry, not only in Arabia itself, but in all 
the countries it could reach. 

The religion of Islam cannot be described in 
detail here. That there were elements of good 
in it is not to be denied. The belief in the 
existence and unity of a supreme Being, the duty 
of submission to the will of Allah, and the necessity 
of practising in certain directions the virtues of 
obedience and self-restraint, lifted the adherents 
of Islam above the native idolatrous tribes of 
Arabia. But the whole form of this new religion 
was really a paganised Judaism with some ad- 
mixture of Apocryphal Christianity; and the 
method of propagating it was in no respect better 
than that of other barbarous races around them. 
The Muslims went out to the nations of the 
world with the Q’urdn in one hand and the sword 
in the other; and those who would not accept 
their creed and practice had no alternative but 
subjection or captivity and death. To such a 
power the ordinary populations of countries that 
had been but imperfectly evangelised had neither 
the spirit nor the resources to offer any adequate 
resistance; and the result was that not only 
Armenia and Persia in the East, and Syria in the 
North, but even Egypt and North Africa and Spain 
in the West, came sooner or later under the sway 
of the Kalifs. When the Saracens and Turks 
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joined hands, the safety of the capital was con- 
stantly imperilled. 

At last, we know, after many ineffectual 
attempts in earlier centuries, and in spite of great 
changes in their own dominion, the Ottoman 
armies under Muhammad 11. laid siege to Con- 
stantinople and took it by storm (1453). With, 
the fall of the capital fell also the whole Eastern 
Empire; leaving to later ages the momentous 
lesson that it is only where the Gospel of God 
is preached and received in its simplicity and 
purity, and Churches as well as nations are suffered 
to develop its fruits in liberty and independence, 
that true missionary activity can be maintained, 
or even an effectual barrier raised against the 
inroads of heathenism. To the failure of the 
Hastern Empire to maintain this freedom must be 
ascribed the growth of a false religion which 
has proved the most formidable obstacle to the 
progress of Christianity in many lands up to our 
own day. 

II 

The difference in character and temperament 
between the Greek and Roman Churches is in 
nothing so manifest as in the way they utilised 
the strong desire of the times to form communities 
for cultivating the religious life. The monastic 
institutions which had sprung up so rapidly in the 
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East had also spread in the West; but while in 
the one region they were for the most part used 
as refuges from the contamination of the world, 
and as centres of rigid asceticism and dreamy 
speculation, in the other they became chiefly 
sources of social and intellectual activity. ‘‘ God 
fulfils Himself in many ways”; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that, in spite of all the 
drawbacks connected with them, many of the 
monasteries of the West in the earlier periods 
of the Middle Ages proved safeguards of spiritual 
life and moral and social progress. There the 
Scriptures were copied and studied, the industrial 
arts of agriculture and carpentry practised ; there 
especially were found the best schools for the 
teaching of Christian doctrine and the practical 
training of preachers and evangelists. 

These features were very prominent in the 
institutions of the Iro-Scottish Church already 
referred to. No missionaries ever went forth 
into the world better equipped than the pupils 
of the schools in Ulster and Iona. We have 
already told how energetically they evangelised 
the whole North of Ireland, the South and West 
of Scotland, and the North of England. They 
were equally ready to go and labour on the 
continent of Europe. This activity was the result 
of the original temperament and spiritual gifts of 
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the race to which they belonged. As an eminent 
English historian has said of this Church— 

“Save the little group of its first missionaries, 
even its earliest preachers were pure Irishmen, 
and the Church they founded grew up purely 
Irish in spirit as in form. The Celtic passion, 
like the Celtic ancestry, stamped itself on Irish 
religion. But, on the other hand, Ireland gave 
to Christianity a force, a passionateness, a restless 
energy, such as it had never known before. It 
threw around it something of the grace, the 
witchery, the romance, of the Irish temper. It 
coloured even its tenderness with the peculiar 
pathos of the Celt.” This writer goes even so far 


as to say: “ For a time it seemed as if the course 


of the world’s history was to be changed; as if 
the older Celtic race that Roman and German 
had driven before them had turned to the moral 
conquest of the conquerors; as if Celtic and not 


Latin Christianity was to mould the destinies of. 


the Churches of the West.” * 

This prospect, however, was not realised. The 
Roman Church asserted its power in England 
with great persistence; and, in spite of all 
opposition on the part of these representatives 
of ancient British Christianity, it ultimately had 
the chief hand in completing the evangelisation 

1 Green, The Making of England, pp. 41, 44. 
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of the country. One result was that the Iro- 
Scottish missionaries devoted themselves largely 
to the work amongst the Franks in Gaul and the 
tribes of Switzerland and the North of Italy. The 
Teutons of North Germany also came under their 
influence, especially in the person of Willebrord, 
who, though settled for a time in Northumbria, 
had been trained in an Irish college. He gave 
his energies to missionary effort amongst the 
Saxons of Friesland; and, in the face of much 
persecution at the hands of the Prince, laid the 
foundations of the Church there, afterwards closing 
his career as Bishop of Utrecht. 

The tribes of North Germany did not yield at 
all readily to the Gospel. Yet the work amongst 
them was still maintained. Winifrith, a native 
of Devon, afterwards better known as Bonifacius, 
became their Apostle; and with such energy and 
zeal did he prosecute his task in Hessia and 
Saxony, that he became bishop of a new diocese 
there in 723. Aided by the co-operation of the 
King, he succeeded in establishing other bishoprics 
in that region, and even extended his aggressive 
efforts into Bavaria. Later centuries saw Bohemia, 
Hungary, and Poland also brought under the 
power of the Gospel and occupied by Churches of 
the Roman communion. 

After Germany and its Eastern neighbours had 
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thus come so far under the sway of Christianity, 
it remained to carry the Gospel into the homes 
of the Northmen in Scandinavia. This work 
also was faced in due time. Anskar, a monk of 
Amiens, had from his youth thirsted to become 
a missionary of Christ in heathen lands; and 
when the Emperor Louis called for one who 
would go with the King and Queen of Denmark 
and undertake the work of evangelising the 
Vikings of Jutland and Sweden, he consented at 
once. His long career was marked by much 
suffering and persecution; but with unfailing 
trust and unflinching heroism he continued his 
labours till a firm basis was laid for the progress 
of Christianity both in Denmark and Sweden. 
The work was completed two centuries later by 
missionaries sent under the sanction of Knut of 
England, to evangelise Scandinavia from Norway 
to Greenland and Lapland. 

Thus the whole of Western Europe was in 
some measure brought under the influence of the 
religion of Christ in connection with the Church 
of Rome. The Roman Empire had fallen; but 
the great idea of a far-spreading united dominion 
which it lodged in the minds of men still con- 
tinued to find embodiment in the Roman Church. 
The great problem that still remained to be solved 
was whether that Church, while maintaining its 
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marvellous organisation over so wide a sphere, 
could also inspire it with sufficient spirituality 
and devotion for the great task of winning the 
world for Christ. In the later centuries of the 
‘Middle Ages it began to be too manifest that 
the despotic spirit which, with the corruption born 
of conquest and luxury, had brought the Empire 
to ruin, was threatening also the innermost life 
and spiritual authority of the Church. 

Yet even then what bright examples of indi- 
vidual consecration to the cause of missions 
continue to break upon our view. In Francis of 
Assisi, the founder of the great order which 
bears his name, the Roman Church found a mis- 
sionary of the Apostolic school; for he not only 
trained a vast number of evangelists for work 
amongst the Churches at home, but went himself 
with his life in his hands to carry the Gospel to 
the armies of the Saracens in the midst of the 
Crusades. A similar example of a love that 
yearned for the salvation of the whole human 
family was seen in the mission to the Muham- 
madans of Raymundus Lullius of Majorca, a 
nobleman of the kingdom of Spain. With | 
marvellous courage and persistence, and also an 
ability to which ecclesiastical historians have as 
a rule done scant justice, but which is stamped 
on every page of his writings, Lullius not only 
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pleaded the cause of world-wide missions, but 
also showed the way to enter on them by his 
own missionary efforts. After many a harsh 
repulse from the Church at home, and many a 
threat from the Muhammadans in their own 
African territory, he still continued the attempt 
to break ground at Bugia; but he was at last so 
terribly mutilated by stoning that he died on 
board the ship that was to carry him home to 
Spain. How long a period is to elapse ere the 
modern Evangelical Church shall raise up in 
sufficient numbers fit disciples of the school of 
Lullius for similar heroic effort amongst the 
Muhammadans of Africa ? 
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THE CHURCH OF ROME AND THE 
REFORMED CHURCHES 


AD it fallen within the range of our present 
study to show. how, just as the early 
Catholic Church was split into the Greek and 
Roman Churches, the Roman Catholic Church was 
in turn divided into what we must call the Church 
of Rome and the Reformed Churches, we should 
have had to deal with one of the most momentous 
periods in European history. We should have 
had to tell how, under the reactionary despotism 
of the Roman Church and her dignitaries, the 
growing desire for freedom of worship and action 
and thought was constantly crushed; how in 
many countries the spirit of independence was 
nevertheless roused; how, especially in England 
under the teaching of Wiclif, the longing for 
emancipation reached the highest pitch; how, 
through the writings of Wiclif, a similar desire 
was awakened in the Churches of Bohemia, and, 
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though arrested for the time by the martyrdom 
of John of Hussinetz and Jerome of Prague, 
continued to spread both there and in Germany ; 
how, while the Turks were advancing to the gates 
of Vienna, the voice of a miner’s son, born at 
Kisleben and trained in the monastery of Erfurt, 
was already thundering at the gates of the 
Papacy; how, finally, this voice was heard over 
all Germany, and, echoing in every country of 
Europe, summoned the people to abandon the 
defiant Church of Rome and form the Evangelical 
Churches of the nations. 

A knowledge of this great revolution, however, 
must here be taken for granted; so must also 
the detailed apprehension of its great principles. 
It must be enough to say that the Reformed 
Churches were based first on the privilege of 
direct access to God on the part of every believer 
in Jesus Christ His Son, without the mediation 
of any earthly priest; then on the right to read 
the Scriptures as the supreme source of truth, 
and to form a judgment in the sight of God and 
under the guidance of His Spirit as to what they 
taught on the way of salvation and holy living ; 
and finally, on the duty of associating with fellow- 
Christians in worship and service, and receiving 
in their integrity the sacraments instituted by 
the Lord Jesus. 
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What we have to do now is rather, first of all, 
to exhibit the way in which the Roman Church 
dealt with foreign missions immediately before 
and after the Reformation; and then especially 
to tell how, in the face of antagonism and mis- 
understanding, the reception of the great truths 
that underlay the Evangelical Revival did at last 
stir up the members of some of the Reformed 
Churches to voluntary and independent effort to 
fulfil the Apostolic commission of the Lord. 


I 


The decadence in missionary activity which 
marked the Roman Church at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century continued to prevail right 
on towards the close of the fifteenth. Apart 
from the sporadic efforts of a few earnest indi- 
viduals in various directions, the Church was fast 
suffering her zeal for conquest in non-Christian 
lands to die utterly away. The result would have 
been a long period of entire stagnation, had not 
God in His marvellous providence issued a new 
call to action by the prospect of fresh geographical 
discovery. : 

The great problem of the age was to find 
out the route to India by sea. Before the 
end of the fifteenth century, the Portuguese, 
sailing Eastward, landed at the Congo country 
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and the Cape of Good Hope, in Africa, and later 
at the West coast of India and Ceylon. On the 
other hand, at the instance of Spain, Columbus 
sailed Westward, and reached what he thought to 
be Asia, but what was in reality the new continent 
of America. The Governments of both countries 
at once seized the territories they discovered: as 
Portugal appropriated the portions of Africa and 
India her. explorers reached, so did Spain take 
Mexico and Peru. Ostensibly this was done in the 
name of Christianity, and with a view to the 
conversion of the native races; and _ therefore 
the successive expeditions always included a 
number of monks, who in their own fashion 
endeavoured to persuade the people to abandon 
the practice of heathen rites and embrace the 
religion of Jesus Christ. But the work was, as a 
rule, done so superficially, and was so often mingled 
with the use of threat and violence, as to render 
its spiritual efficacy null and void. Even amongst 
the missionaries themselves, there were men, like 
Las Casas, who felt that this method of Christian- 
isation could never permanently enjoy the blessing 
of God. 

A very great change accordingly marked the 
next era in the development of missionary effort 
by the Church of Rome. This was ushered in by 
the advent of the Reformation. Seeing the great 
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losses she had incurred in all the Northern and 
Western States of Europe, the Church of Rome 
was stirred up not only to prosecute a counter- 
reformation alike in doctrine and administration 
within her own pale, but also to try to recoup 
herself by fresh conquests in the new regions of 
the world ever opened up by geographical dis- 
covery. In this aggressive work in foreign lands, 
the chief part was played by members of the Jesuit 
Order instituted by the Spaniard, Ignatius Loyola. 
Of these, Francis Xavier will always be chiefly 
remembered. 

By the labours of such men as Matteo Ricci, 
Abbé Dubois, Peter Claver, and their associates 
and successors, the religion of the Church of Rome 
was made known not only in India and China and 
some islands of the Malay Archipelago, but also 
amongst the negroes of Abyssinia, the natives of 
Brazil and Paraguay, in South America, and even 
the tribes of Canada, in the North. The result 
was that by the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the Church of Rome had gathered in many souls 
of widely scattered countries that professed to 
adhere to her. worship. 

The unhappy feature of this missionary activity 
was that it so often ended in securing submission 
to the initiatory rites of the Church without making 
any definite impressions of the claims of Christ on 
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the heart and conscience. This defect attached 
even to the work of Xavier. It was moulded by 
the discipline and ritual of the Church of Rome 
rather than by the example of the Apostles of 
Jesus Christ. The Apostolic method of evangel- 
ising the nations was marked by the public 
preaching of the Gospel of the grace of God ; the 
summons to repentance and faith in Jesus Christ 
as a personal Saviour; and the institution of 
Christian societies, which kept their members free 
alike from entanglements with the political move- 
ments of the people and from antagonism to its 
customs or laws. 

It is impossible to deny that the Jesuit mission- 
aries of the centuries following the Reformation 
never honestly endeavoured to work on these 
principles. It was to the rite of baptism rather 
than faith in a living Saviour that the natives of 
heathen countries were called. Xavier baptized 
them in multitudes, and dismissed them with 
a cross around their necks. Instead of utterly 
abjuring heathen rites, the Jesuit missionaries too 
often retained many of these, and blended them 
with the profession of Christianity : while, regard- 
ing themselves not merely as servants of the Lord 
and the Church, but also as missionaries of the 
States that protected them, they constantly inter- 
meddled with the social and civil life of the people, 
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and even endeavoured to get the political power 
into their own hand. 

It was such abuses as these that led to 
the ultimate failure of many of the Romanist 
missions towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Since the revival of the Jesuit Order in 
1813, and the entrance into the foreign field of 
many other orders and societies, the missionary 
activity of the Church of Rome has entered on a 
new phase of success. This new development has 
been largely aided by the careful discipline im- 
parted in the missionary colleges of Rome, Paris, 
and Algiers. It is also constantly sustained by 
subsidies from the national exchequers of countries 
like France and Spain, as well as in some measure 
by contributions from members of the Church in 
Britain and America. Yet the defects we have 
found adhering to the early missionary efforts of 
the Church of Rome have never been removed. 
Indeed, the unceasing effort to obtain civil and 
political influence which the Roman priests put 
forth is largely the reason why the home Govern- 
ments give them the countenance they receive. 

As we shall yet see, however, there has been no 
more fertile source of trouble in the States where 
they labour than just this political aggressiveness 
of the Roman missionaries. It will be a great day 
for the whole Church of Christ in heathen lands 
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when the native rulers shall arise, and, as has been 
recently done in China, set all Christian mission- 
aries on an equal and independent footing. It is 
not under the sway of the Cesar of any realm, 
however powerful, that the weary souls of heathen- 
dom will find rest; but only under the sceptre of 
“another King, one Jesus,” who died to save them 
from their sins, and lives to guide them by His 
Holy Spirit. 


II 


The explanations already given must have made 
it plain that the Reformation had no direct 
connection with the missionary activity of the 
Church. It was essentially only a great movement. 
towards a higher spiritual life and liberty within 
the pale of the Church itself. Yet since the truths 
recovered by the Reformed Churches were in so 
many points identical with the contents of the 
primary Apostolic Gospel, it might well have been 
expected that, at the earliest possible moment, the 
leaders of these Churches would have bestirred 
themselves and the people of every country they 
won, to think of the needs of the wide heathen 
world which geographical discovery was opening 
up to them. Yet to this height the Evangelical 
Churches did not at once rise. More than two 
centuries were to pass ere they realised their 
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position and responsibility in relation to the non- 
Christian nations of the earth. In this respect, it 
is evident, the parallel so often drawn betwixt the 
European revival and the birth of the Christian 
Church is far from being so complete as it has 
often been supposed to be. In spite of the frequent 
taunts of the Church of Rome on their reluctance 
to enter upon foreign missionary work, the Evan- 
gelical Churches continued to devote themselves 
almost exclusively to the duty of consolidating and 
extending their own congregations at home. What 
was the cause of the backwardness ? 

On not a few grounds their action is not to be so 
harshly condemned. Was there not, for example, 
the great work that had to be done in the way of 
organising and directing the whole work of the 
Church in every country in which the Reformation 
had taken root? Had not their whole cause also 
to be carried forward in face of the incessant and 
harassing antagonism of the Church of Rome, 
supported, as it was in many cases, by the con- 
current hostility of the State? Was not the 
command of the sea, by which alone access to 
other lands could be obtained, still largely in the 
hands of the Romanist countries of Spain and 
Portugal? These obstacles to Evangelical foreign 
missionary effort certainly did exist. At the out- 
set, missionaries of the Reformed Churches would 
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not have been permitted to utilise the ships of 
Romanist nations. 

Yet, while all this is true, it is impossible to 
acquit the leaders of the Reformation of the charge 
of failure to realise and follow out the obligation 
which the Lord Jesus laid on the disciples of every 
age. When all has been said that can be adduced 
in extenuation of their hesitancy, the fact remains 
that the Reformers did not understand the great 
commission of the risen Lord, and did not mourn 
over their inability to carry it out. They were 
under the impression that since they had had to 
place themselves under the protection of the civil 


power, it fell rather to the Governments of the | 


nations that favoured the Reformation to undertake 
this work in connection with any new colonies they | 


might form ; and thus they came to regard the 
Church, not as an institute of Christ for the con- 
version of the whole world, but rather only as a 
community which found its chief function in order- 
ing the life of its members in relation to society 
and the State. 

How was this misconception possible? The 
answer is that the missionary idea has a twofold 
root, partly ethical, partly doctrinal. The ethical 
element is readily enough discerned, for it is 
inherent in the spiritual life of every quickened 
soul. It is inconceivable that Luther, for example, 
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could ever have denied the duty of endeavouring 
to save the souls of men in every country. But 
the moral obligation of missionary effort can bear 
fruit only when it is sustained by right doctrinal 
convictions on the deep needs of the heathen world, 
alike for the present and the future; on the reality 
and urgency and universality of the original 
evangelistic commission; on the present interest 
of the enthroned Saviour in the execution of it, 
and the great opportunity presented for the work 
in the present dispensation of forbearance and 
mercy ; and on all of these points the majority of 
the Reformers held very erroneous views. 

Under the influence of the exaggerated notions 
of the Apostles and their activity, held by some of 
the Fathers, it was even imagined that the original 
disciples alone were called on to undertake the 
evangelisation of the human race, and that this 
work had been already carried out.’ So far were 
they from feeling the pressure of the Apostolic 
commission, that they regarded the second coming 
of Christ to judge the world as near at hand. 
Their own duty accordingly they felt to lie chiefly 
in maintaining their testimony in the face of 
current errors, and in awaiting the providential 


1Cf., Warneck, Abriss e. Gesch. d. Protestant. Misstonen, 8 Aufl. 
Kap. i. pass. The ideas of the Fathers have been fully examined by 
Harnack, Mission u. Ausbreitung, u.s.w. Bd. 1. SS. 19 ff. 
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development of events. If the heathen were 
not saved, it was not because they and their 
descendants had not had an adequate presentation 
of Divine truth; but simply because they had 
refused to believe it when set before them. The 
duty of the Christian Church in the matter had 
been practically exhausted. 

While such defective notions prevailed, it was 
impossible that any energetic efforts should be put 
forth to enter on the new fields opened up by the 
discoveries of the age. Men like Erasmus of 
Basel, Saravia of Leyden, Truchsess of Wetzhausen, 
might proclaim the responsibility of the disciples 
of Christ in every age for the extension of His 
Kingdom over all the earth, as they fearlessly did ; 
but there were never lacking others like Beza and 
Gerhard, who tried to repel their arguments with 
all the severity and subtlety of practised dogma- 
ticians. The result was that in the course of the, 
whole sixteenth century, there were only the 
unfortunate attempts of Swiss missionaries, under 
the guidance of the noble Coligny in Paris, to. 
found a French Protestant colony in Brazil (1555), 
and of Swedish missionaries under Gustavus Vasa 
to evangelise the Lapps (1559). 

In the larger portion of the seventeenth century, | 
the leaders of the Reformed Churches were too 
much occupied with controversies springing from 
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‘the development and defence of their orthodox 
creeds to concern themselves with the problem of 
evangelising the non-Christian world. Indeed, the 
only efficient advocate of foreign missions in that 
age was not a theologian, but a noble layman, 
Baron Justinian von Weltz. In several treatises, 
from 1664 onwards, he endeavoured not only to 
convince the Churches of their past failure, but to 
exhibit the principles and method of fresh efforts 
for carrying out the work that lay to their hands. 
He was ably supported by the great philosopher, 
Baron von Leibniz; but even these voices failed 
to rouse the Churches, as a whole, to a sense of 
their duty. The best influence which the writings 
of such men exercised was the fertilisation of the 
missionary idea in the mind and heart of eminent 
Christian philanthropists like A. H. Francke of 
Halle, and King Frederick tv. of Denmark. 
Hence the Missionary efforts of this century 
were chiefly in the line of the foreign colonies 
which were planted by the Governments of 
Holland and England. By the end of the 
sixteenth century, the command of the sea, which 
had been so long in the possession of Spain and 
Portugal, passed to a great extent into the hands 
of the Dutch and the English ; and both countries 
utilised it to develop missionary enterprise amongst 
the heathen. The Dutch, by means of their 
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victories over the Portuguese, obtained the right 
to operate in such new territories as Ceylon, 
Formosa, and the islands of the Malay Archipelago 
in the Kast, as well as Brazil in the West. But 
though their missions often began in a truly 
Evangelical spirit, the whole administration of 
them was so largely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment that the only fruit was a huge multitude of 
nominal adherents to Christianity, who, whenever 
the foreign pressure was removed, sank back into 
indifference or heathenism. The results of the 
work of England in America were more stable, 
only because, under the influence of the accom- 
plished and devoted John Eliot, the whole spirit 
and method of the mission were governed by the 
principles of the Gospel. 

The eighteenth century was no more free from 
hindrances to foreign missionary activity than its 
predecessor. If the one was weighed down by 
the burden of controversial orthodoxy, the other 
had to contend with the plague of mere Rationalism. 
Doubtless the period of the Illumination (Auf 
kidrung, as the Germans called it) was in many 
respects the fruit of a reaction from the warfare 
of the dogmaticians. The extreme views held on 
the incapacity of fallen human nature, coupled 
with the corresponding opinions on the narrow 
scope of the Christian redemption, drove many 
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thoughtful spirits to consider whether there were 
not other forces at work in the world which were 
tending to the progress of the human family ; and 
when some of these uplifting influences came to 
light, such store was set by them that the necessity 
and power of the Gospel for the salvation of the 
race were either ignored or abjured. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, it was in this eighteenth 
century, so justly blamed for its indifference or 
antagonism towards vital Christianity, that we can 
discern the origin of the great forces that were to 
usher in the brighter era of foreign missions. As 
has not unfrequently been seen, the very country 
in which the hindrances to Evangelical activity 
assumed the most alarming form, gave birth to 
the movement that was destined to overcome 
them. For if we wish to see the spot where the 
baleful influences of formalism and rationalism 
were thrown off and a true Evangelical reaction 
set in, we have once more to turn to that portion 
of Germany which had been the cradle of the 
Reformation. It was Halle in Saxony that 
exhibited the first tokens of a possible victory 
for the Gospel in the life and work of the Church 
at home and thereafter in the world abroad. In 
1694, a University was founded there which was 
destined to exercise an influence second only to 
that of Wittenberg and Geneva, in the time of 
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the Reformation. One of its leading professors 
was A. H. Francke, the pupil of Philip J. Spener 
of Berlin; and under his fostering care the 
movement for the cultivation of a higher Christian 
life and experience and service than the Church of 
the day presented, began to gather great force. 

The first and happiest outcome of it was seen 
in the formation of the Moravian community at 
Herrnhut. Count Zinzendorf had been a pupil of 
Francke ; and when Christian David was forced to 
flee from his home in Moravia, Zinzendorf not only 
welcomed him and those that followed him, but 
organised them into a Christian Society, the 
supreme aim of which should be the conversion 
of the heathen to Christ Jesus. Thus the Moravian 
Church was, like the primitive Apostolic community, 
a missionary institute from the outset of its career. 
Not only did its members form kindred societies 
in the Protestant countries of Europe: they also 
sent missionaries to Greenland, to Labrador, to 
the West Indies, to the negroes of Africa and South 
Carolina, and even to Tartary. 

Another country that received the missionary 
impulse through the influence of Halle was 
Denmark. Dr. Liitkens, one of the chaplains at 
the Court, urged upon the Danish East India 
Company the duty of evangelising the heathen in 
Tranquebar. The pious King Frederick Iv. gave 
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the most cordial support to the suggestion, with 
the result that B. Ziegenbalg and H. Pliitschau. 
were sent out to begin the work of missions in 
that territory. Meanwhile a missionary college 
had been formed at Copenhagen for the training 
of missionaries; and one of these, Hans Egede, 
went to Greenland in 1721. It is to Egede that 
we must award the palm of being the first 
Reformed Church missionary to undertake work 
in a field not held by a home Government. 
Christian Schwartz carried on the work of the 
Danish Halle mission in India in a very noble 
spirit up to the end of the century. 

It is impossible to tell in detail here how deeply 
the mighty movement in England, associated with 
the names of Wesley and Whitefield, was also 
influenced by the force of Pietism through the 
Moravians. Spiritually, John Wesley was a 
‘disciple of Francke and Zinzendorf; but to their 
rich spiritual experience he added a power of sane 
forethought and practical organisation as well as a 
general intellectual equipment far above the level 
of the Moravian missionaries. The fruit of the 
labours of the societies founded by Wesley and his 
followers was seen in the great Church which 
spread so rapidly over Britain and America. 
Though not directly a foreign missionary move- 
ment, it had the spirit of missions in its heart’s 
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core, and was bound to take a foremost place in, 
the new epoch of missionary effort that was soon 
to dawn. Happily, in other Churches of England 
also, and not least in the Secession Churches of 
Scotland, there had already come that fresh access 
of spiritual life, which only required time for 
gathering strength, to throw all its energies into 
the cause of a world-wide evangelisation. 
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THE NEW ERA OF EVANGELICAL 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


nes of Church history have been long 
accustomed to speak of the eighteenth century 
as a cold and disappointing period. If not so 
stormy as its predecessor, it was often bare and 
bleak in its manifestations of Christian life and 
activity. Yet who that surveys the tokens of 
progress we have just indicated can doubt for a 
moment that beneath the surface there were 
longings and aspirations that could not fail to issue 
in priceless fruit? A modern poetess has expressed 
in a very vivid form the striking parallel that 
exists between the first season of the year and the 
progress of the spiritual life :— 
There is a day in Spring 
When under all the earth the secret germs 
Begin to stir and glow before they bud. 
The wealth and festal pomps of midsummer 
Lie in the heart of that inglorious hour 
Which no man names with blessing, though its work 


Is blessed by all the world. Such days there are 
In the slow story of the growth of souls. 
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The analogy applies especially to the slow story 
of the progress of the foreign missionary enterprise. 
Meagre as was the interest in this great task dis- 
played by the Churches of the eighteenth century, 
and poor as the results actually attained seemed to 
be, there were elements at work in the heart of the 
Kivangelical Churches of Christendom, even at that 
time, which were certain to burst forth in a new 
era of zeal and power for the conversion of the 
non-Christian nations. 

It falls to us now to tell how this great spring- 
tide did at last dawn, and how it stirred up the 
Reformed Churches to an interest and activity in 
this service that are increasing up to this hour. 
We can barely attempt a mere outline. For our 
present purpose it is of more importance to exhibit 
the philosophy of the history than to narrate the 
historical details. Leaving the reader, therefore, 
to study these in one or more of the many acces- 
sible manuals on this subject, we prefer to notice 
here the influences that ushered in the new era, 
and then the agencies by which it was developed 
and confirmed. 


I 


The primary source of all real preparation for 
wider service lies in the providential government 
of God. It is He that fixes the preordained 
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periods for the supremacy of certain nations, and 
the limits of the territory they are to occupy ; and 
it is He alone that can enlarge the sphere of the 
Church’s work in the conquest of the world for 
Christ. But, for this end, He utilises the racial 
instincts and energies of men themselves. Nay 
more: He overrules the whole intercourse of the 
peoples of the earth, and even their conflicts with 
one another, to open up new highways for the 
progress of the Gospel. 

In this respect, one can hardly overestimate 
the wonderful advance made in the work of 
geographical discovery at the close of the 
eighteenth century. The general character of the 
continents of Asia, Africa, and America had been 
already so far ascertained. Sure tidings had also 
reached the explorers of Europe concerning other 
great islands lying to the far South-east of India 
and China. But no deliberate attempt was made 
to enter into them or take possession of them in 
the name of any one sovereign or nation. It fell 
to Holland and Britain to undertake this work. 
Obtaining the command of the seas after the 
decadence of Spain and Portugal, these countries 
annexed one island of the Pacific after another; 
and publishing the results of discovery, stirred up 
the leaders of naval enterprise to fresh efforts in 
this direction. 
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Chief amongst these was the famous Commander, 
Captain James Cook. To him Britain owed the 
knowledge of large portions of the continent of 
islands now called Oceania. When the story of 
his researches was read, the whole British people 
had their imagination stirred at the prospect of 
getting possession of territories in which mul- 
titudes of human beings, concerning whom the 
world had hitherto known nothing, had for ages 
found their abode. The inhabitants of Otaheite, 
New Zealand, Australia, the Sandwich Islands, and 
Hawaii were seen to have gifts and energies that, 
even amidst much which was degraded and re- 
pulsive, at once called forth sympathy and interest, 
and summoned more advanced races to their rescue 
and help. 

This kind of work could be undertaken the more 
readily, that along with growing knowledge of the 
world and willingness to succour sunken tribes, the 
countries of Hurope weré making such strides in 
the methods of agriculture and the mechanical arts, 
and especially of locomotion. As the nineteenth 
century advanced, the use of steam came into play 
for the construction of engines that should propel 
ships against wind and wave at sea, and drive cars 
along the iron rails of prepared roads on land. The 
result was a power of communication with distant 
countries and a means of rapid transit in each that 
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far surpassed anything of the kind hitherto enjoyed 
by the race. If the lines of intercourse laid down 
under the unity of the Roman Empire became an 
important factor in “the fulness of the times” for 
the birth of Christianity, the new facilities for the 
visitation of distant climes was of no less value for 
ushering in another similar epoch for its world- 
wide propagation. 

Of still greater moment in this connection were 
the deeper convictions of the worth of humanity 
raised by the tidings of such great events as the 
war for the independence of the American Colonies 
of Great Britain, the terrible struggles for freedom 
marked by the French Revolution, and the series of 
incidents misrepresented by Sir Philip Francis into 
the aggressions of the Hast India Company under 
Warren Hastings. Low as the ideals of sympathy, 
justice, and integrity in many departments of 
social and national life in the eighteenth century 
were, the nations could never get beyond the reach 
of a public conscience quickened by the teaching of 
the Christian religion ; and as these events worked 
out their consequences, they left behind a stronger 
sense of the value of downtrodden races and 
classes that needed only to be yet further educated 
to issue in widespread efforts for their emancipa- 
tion. From that time forward, as one great door 
after another began to open to the leaders of com- 
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mercial enterprise in India, China and Japan, and 
the Pacific Islands, the Churches at home began to 
feel and see that the hand of God was manifestly 
at work in the life of the world, and that His voice 
was summoning them to activity in behalf of 
foreign missions on a larger scale and more varied 
methods than had yet been tried. 

This new summons became ever more impressive 
through the deeper spiritual convictions by which 
these vast movements were accompanied. The 
same Spirit of the glorified Lord who was breaking 
up the way of Britain and Holland into new regions 
of the earth, and awakening in the minds of the 
nations a new cosmopolitan idea of humanity, was 
working yet more mightily in the heart and 
conscience of many members of the Reformed 
Churches towards the strengthening of convictions 
that bore directly on efforts for the evangelisation 
of the world. 

Was not this graciouswork of the Spiritthe source, 
for example, of the deeper sense of the misery and 
danger of the heathen races which began to pre- 
vail at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries? The teaching of 
Naturalism at the hands of Rousseau and his school 
doubtless had its residuum of good ; but as a whole 
it was utterly antagonistic to the sense of guilt and 
failure inspired by the first principles of the Gospel, 
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The first work of the Spirit of God at this epoch 
was to convince men anew of sin and of righteous- 
ness and of judgment to come; to set before them 
the heinousness of unbelief in Christ, the possibility 
of victory over evil through Him, and the certainty 
of retribution for all that set Him at naught. 
When the people of Christian lands felt the pressure 
of these truths on their own conscience, they were 
not slow to think of the danger of loss and misery 
that hung over races which had never heard the 
glad tidings of the Christian salvation. 

Was not the quickening power of the Spirit also 
at work in the deeper views of the present worth 
and grace of Jesus Christ as a Saviour from sin? 
It is the function of the Spirit to glorify Christ in 
the conceptions of His disciples, to impart to them 
a fuller consciousness of His presence and power as 
a living Saviour; and there can be no doubt that 
at this turning-point in the history of the human 
race, the Spirit of God did grant this inward revela- 
tion of the Lord Jesus to many earnest souls. If 
on the part of too many the knowledge of the 
Gospel was still identified only with the aton- 
ing sacrifice of Calvary, there were not wanting 
others like the Wesleys, Whitefield, and Jonathan 
Edwards, who, while holding fast the central truth 
of the Cross, also rose to a fuller apprehension of 
the enthroned Saviour as the present source of 
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continuous progress in peace, holiness, and service. 
What Isaac Taylor regarded as the fountain of all 
the grandest missionary effort was more or less” 
fulfilled in all of these leaders. Their souls ‘‘ex- 
isted—if one might so speak—in the very blaze of 
that glory which surrounds the Mediatorial 
scheme.” Their errand, their impulse “was, to 
utter everywhere the outbursting fulness of their 
own hearts, over-full with a consciousness of the 
saving grace and power of Him in whom dwells the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.” * 

What could be the issue of such convictions of 
sin on the one hand and of salvation on the other 
but a mightier longing for the ingathering of souls, 
a growing sense of the necessity and power of 
prayer, ending in readiness to initiate and enter 
upon independent efforts in the cause of the Gospel ? 
All of these results are seen in the new era that 
was breaking on the Church and the world. 
Thousands of Christians in Britain and America 
began to thirst for the salvation of their fallen race. 
It was the birth-time of modern evangelic philan- 
thropy ; for “the love of man is not simply love 
of the brother in Christ, but love of every man, 
with the aim of winning him for Christ.”* It was 
also a new epoch in united prayer. The rich 

1 Wesley and Methodism, pp. 190, 191. 
2 Sell, Aus der Geschichte des Christenthums, p. 238 (E.T.). 
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experience of its power, enjoyed by men like 
Thomas Boston in Scotland, induced them to apply 
to Jonathan Edwards to join them in special 
supplication for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
on the Church and the world. Edwards responded 
in his well-known treatise, An Humble Attempt to 
promote explicit agreement and wisible union of 
God's people in Extraordinary Prayer for the Re- 
vival of Religion. The perusal of this appeal 
gave rise to many circles of prayer, and was the 
undoubted means of stirring up the Churches to 
face the great task of foreign missions with new 
courage and hopefulness. Where this spirit 
existed, the actual beginning of the work could 
not be long delayed. The legitimate outcome of 
prayer is practical effort. ‘‘ Are you after all going 
again to do nothing?” said William Carey to 
Andrew Fuller. It could not be. The time for 
action had arrived. ‘‘ Wherefore criest thou unto 
Me? Speak unto the children of Israel that they 
go forward.” They did advance, and they saw the 
salvation of the Lord. 


II 


Amongst the agencies by which the prepara- 
tion for the work of foreign missions was 
furthered, a prominent place must be assigned 
to the advocacy of leaders in thought and action 
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who were animated by a truly Christian spirit. 
As Mr. J. R. Green has shown, the temper of 
the time brought to the front many men “ whose 
characteristics were a love of mankind; and a 
belief that as the happiness of the individual can 
only be secured by the general happiness of the 
community to which he belongs, so the welfare 
of individual nations can only be secured by the 
general welfare of the world.”* But there were 
others of a higher order still: men who saw that 
the only means of achieving a permanent ameliora- 
tion of mankind was the propagation amongst 
them of the Gospel of the grace of God; and of 
these at this epoch Great Britain had not a few. 
Ministers of the Word like Andrew Fuller and 
John Ryland amongst the Nonconformists, were 
ably seconded by Charles Simeon, Josiah Pratt, 
and Henry Venn in the Church of England; and 
to these were added statesmen like Charles Grant 
and William Wilberforce. The addresses and 
publications of such men had a wonderful effect 
in educating public opinion and preparing the 
way for the widespread support which the cause 
of missions in foreign lands was soon to receive. 

The first practical step in this direction, how- 
ever, was never taken till the Baptist Ministers 
of the Northamptonshire. Association met at 

1 Short History of the English People, p. 767 (1882). 
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Kettering in 1792, and there, under the direct 
influence of William Carey, one of their number, 
formed the Baptist Missionary Society. The 
little parlour in the house of the widow, Beeby 
Wallis, in which they met, was the scene of a 
transaction over which the angels that sang at 
the birth of our Lord might well have repeated 
their heavenly strains: for at that hour there 
came into existence an agency which was destined 
to exercise a greater influence in the development 
of His saving purpose in the world than the 
Church had ever seen. When the Lord Jesus 
gave His Great Commission, He manifestly in- 
tended it to be taken up by the whole Church 
in every land in which His cause took root. The 
entire organisation of the Churches, indeed, was 
to find its chief outcome in a constantly 
agoressive evangelistic work amongst the nations 
of the earth. This ideal, alas! however much 
it may have been realised under the guidance of 
the Apostles, soon fell into the background. 
Even in the Church of Rome, the work of 
foreign missions fell into the hands of special 
orders. Except in the Moravian Church, the 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland and Ireland, 
with their offshoot in England and their great 
sister communities in North America, the 
Churches as a whole have never taken up the 
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missionary enterprise as a part of their public 
and official functions. The result was that, if 
the work was to be carried out at all, free and 
independent Associations had to be formed and 
organised for this specific service; and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century saw them 
springing into life with rapidity. We can mention 
here but a few of their names. 

On the back of the Baptist Society came, in 
1795, the London Missionary Society, at first 
undenominational and still so in principle, but 
as a matter of fact now practically guided by 
the large and influential Congregational Churches 
of England. It was followed in 1796 by the 
Scottish Missionary Society of Edinburgh, and 
the Glasgow Missionary Society. Three years 
later, the greatest of all these Associations, the 
Church of England Missionary Society, was 
formed; its sister Association, ‘The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” 
not assuming its present definite form till 1821. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society 
received its formal organisation in 1813. The 
noble China Inland Mission, entirely undenomi- 
national, began its work in 1866. In the great 
Western Continent, the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, closely 
associated with the Independent Churches, was 
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formed in 1810, to be followed shortly by the 
American Baptist Missionary Union and the 
Methodist Episcopal Society. On the Continent 
of Europe, there are the Danish Evangelical 
Missionary Society, the Netherlands Missionary 
Society, and the great German Protestant 
Associations, finding their headquarters in Basel, 
Berlin, the Rhineland and Leipzig (1815-1836). 
Evangelical Missions are also maintained by the 
Protestants of France, Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland. 

These great Associations were blessed at the 
very outset of their work by the gift from on 
high of very eminent individual missionaries, 
who went forth under their auspices and started 
the work of evangelisation in heathen lands. 
An able student of Biblical history once said 
that “in a time of universal depression all must 
ultimately depend on the indomitable strength 
which is aroused in individuals.” As in the days 
of the Judges, God interposes in behalf of His 
cause by the prowess of single champions. By 
the signal grace of the Lord, such representatives 
were never lacking to the Evangelical Churches © 
in the early decades of the nineteenth century. 
Each of them received from the Lord one or 
more of the very kind of men they needed to 
face the arduous work of beginning missions in 
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foreign lands, as well as of the men who were 
required to maintain the missionary organisations 
at home and spread information of the efforts 
that were being put forth. Amongst them, a 
foremost place will always be assigned to William 
Carey, who, if not the first Englishman to become 
a foreign missionary—for there were English 
missionaries of the Moravian Church in the field 
before him—was certainly the first missionary 
sent out by the first purely English Missionary 
Association. He was greatly helped by his friends, 
Marshman and Ward. ‘The London Missionary 
Society, so ably guided by Dr. Bogue and Dr. 
Love, had Robert Morrison, John Williams, and, 
later, Robert and Mary Moffat and David Living- 
stone. The Wesleyan Missionary Society had Dr. 
Coke, William and Barnabas Shaw, and John 
Hunt. The Scottish Missionary Society had Peter 
Greig and Donald Mitchell. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society was helped by the chaplain, 
Henry Martyn, and Bishop Reginald Heber; the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had 
Bishop Caldwell, Samuel Martin, Bishop Selwyn 
in New Zealand, and, later, the martyr, Bishop 
Coleridge Patteson in Melanesia. The China 
Inland Mission found a host in the intrepid 
and indefatigable Hudson Taylor. The Church of 
Scotland had Dr. John Wilson of Bombay, and, 
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later, Dr. Alexander Duff of Calcutta: while in 
home ministers like Robert M‘Cheyne, Andrew 
Bonar, Dr. Keith, and Dr. Black, were found 
visitors and organisers of work amongst the Jews 
in Europe and Palestine. The English Presby- 
terian Church found great representatives in 
William Burns and Carstairs Douglas. The 
American Churches had men like Adoniram 
Judson and Samuel J. Mills: and the Evangelical 
Churches of the Continent were rich in the 
possession of such pioneers as Vanderkemp, 
Riedel, Schwartz, Pastor Gossner, and Major 
Malan. 

While such eminent workers as these were out 
in the foreign field, the Churches at home could 
not fail to be kept informed of what seemed to 
them to be necessary in the shape of Auxiliary 
Agencies. These also speedily sprang into 
existence and activity. The work of healing 
the physical diseases of men was associated with 
the preaching of the Gospel by the Lord Jesus 
Himself and the Apostles after Him; and, under 
the awakening interest of the Churches, it was 
not difficult to find highly trained physicians and » 
surgeons who were prepared to go and join their 
ministerial brethren in heathen lands. Dr. John 
Thomas, Dr. Peter Parker, and Dr. D. H. 
Paterson were in the first ranks of a body of 
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men who have given a marvellous impetus to 
the progress of the missionary crusade. If the 
Gospel is to be known in its fulness, and native 
teachers and preachers are to be raised up to 
proclaim it, the heathen races have to be 
educated ; and schools and colleges were gradually 
established and manned for this work. Not a 
few of the missionaries were able to teach the 
native converts the chief arts of industry; and 
they were joined in time by missionary artisans 
from the home countries, who continued the 
training with the best results. 

Meanwhile the Religious Tract Society of 
London (1799), the Christian Literature Society 
for India, the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and the National Bible Society of Scotland, not 
only prepared and published suitable books for 
Christian converts, but encouraged the work of 
translating the Scriptures into many languages, 
and carried out the printing and circulation 
of them wherever the missionaries went. The 
position of the women of heathen countries was 
always a sore burden on the heart of the leaders 
of the work. It was felt the more keenly that 
as men they could not find direct access to their 
homes. Now, however, Christian women joined 
their ranks as teachers and physicians, and their 
labours have borne the richest fruits. 
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We are far from ignoring the fact that the 
operation of these auxiliary agencies has often 
awakened strong prejudices both amongst the 
friends and the opponents of missions. Much of 
this criticism will fall to be examined in succeed- 
ing chapters. But we hold it to be undeniable 
that here also wisdom has been justified of her 
children. It is the unwearied and often heroic 
efforts of the workers on these lines, as coadjutors 
with the preachers of the Gospel, that have largely 
helped to give to foreign missions the command- 
ing interest they now enjoy alike in the Church 
at home and the non-Christian world abroad. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


ify thinking of the world-wide task that lies 
before the modern Evangelical Church, one 
can see regions and races that must occupy a 
foremost place in her regard. “War,” said 
Napoleon, “is an affair of positions.” It will be 
helpful to follow up our historic survey with a 
glance at the chief strategic positions of the 
foreign field. Some of these have been already 
partially won, and have only to be held and de- 
veloped as centres of wider aggressive activity : 
others have yet to be possessed. We shall look 
briefly at both of these classes, and the line of 
action they suggest. 


I 


It is a moot point whether the Jews ought to 
be regarded as embraced in the scope of foreign 
missions. The larger portion of the nation is cer- 
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tainly to be found in the great centres of population 
in Europe and other regions of Christendom ; and 
in that view they might well be regarded as the 
subjects of home missionary effort. This is the 
view now held by the Churches of England and 
Holland. In Scotland and America, on the other 
hand, they are looked upon as rather falling into 
the foreign field; and surely not without good 
grounds. For, scattered though they be amongst 
the nations of the earth, the Jews are still a 
separate people and retain an Eastern form of 
religion, which indeed gave birth to Christianity, 
but is still essentially foreign to its spirit and 
strongly prejudiced against it. In our view, there- 
fore, the Jews belong to the Church’s foreign field. 

But if this be so, they as manifestly claim a 
foremost place in it. When the Apostle Paul said 
that the Gospel was the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth, he indicated that 
this principle was applicable “to the Jew first.” 
The modern Christian Church is not at liberty to 
neglect this order; and it is not for her interests 
to do so. In every well-balanced system of 
eschatology, the Jews are regarded as destined to 
assume a central place in the Kingdom of Christ. 
“They are beloved for the fathers’ sake.” “All 
Israel shall be saved.”* In our view, they are 

1 Rom. 11. 26, 28. 
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not only yet to be the foremost evangelists of the 
Christian Church, but are appointed also to bring 
in the great transformation that shall end in the 
Second Coming of the Lord Jesus. “For if the 
casting away of them is the reconciling of the 
world, what shall the receiving of them be but 
life from the dead?”? In this statement, the last 
clause cannot refer only to a spiritual awakening, 
though that is implied: it points clearly to the 
arrival of the great era that is to issue in the last 
resurrection from the dead. 

The Churches of Christendom therefore are 
simply bound by the strongest ties to the work of 
evangelising the people of Israel. Alas, that in 
so many so-called Christian countries they should 
still be regarded as the objects of prejudice and 
suspicion and hate! Should not the children of 
God rather address themselves to the task of 
winning them in the spirit of patience and for- 
bearance and love shown by their crucified King ? 


II 


A position of similar importance is occupied by 
the old decadent Christian Churches of North 
Africa and the nearer Hast. The present form of 
Christianity in many of them is a sad perversion 
of the primitive Apostolic type; and the desire of 

-1 Rom. 11. 15. 
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the Western Churches at the outset was simply to 
quicken their spiritual life and restore to them 
their lost ideal. But the attempt was bitterly 
resented by the officials, and no alternative was 
left but to gather and institute new Christian 
communities. In the Abyssinian (Ethiopian) 
Church, indeed, even this movement has been 
strenuously resisted. In the Koptic Church, on 
the other hand, very successful missions are being 
conducted by the Church of England, and especially 
by the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. The other American Presbyterians and 
Board have also been very enterprising in their 
Christian efforts amongst the Armenians of Turkey 
and of Asia Minor, as well as amongst the 
tribes of Northern Syria. The noble Robert 
College at Constantinople has been made such a 
source of light and progress to the resident 
Armenians, that it has begun to attract and 
tell on the surrounding adherents of Islam. 
The University at Beirut is gradually leavening 
the minds of the people in the whole district up 
to the old missionary metropolis of Antioch. In 
this arduous work, there is surely an exhibition 
of missionary generalship that can hardly be over- 
praised. It is right to advance into new regions, 
but fortresses left in the rear must also be sur- 
rounded and attacked. To suffer these ancient 
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Churches to remain in their weakness would be not 
only to give the vast surrounding populations a 
false impression of Christianity, but practically to 
surrender a position that might be turned into 
a great centre of illumination — grace to the 
whole region. 


III 


We are all the more inclined to insist on this 
attitude that if the Jewish people were won for 
Christ, and the ancient Eastern Christian com- 
munities were restored, the Evangelical Churches 
would be at once encouraged and reinforced in 
besieging the great stronghold of Muhammadanism. 
The modern Church still seems very far from being 
awake to the terrible grasp this spurious religion 
has on the populations that have come under its 
sway, to its fanatical opposition to Christianity, 
and its present tremendous activity in extending 
its dominion over the non-Christian races it can 
reach. These features of the system, however, are 
constantly staring our missionaries in the face. 
Not one of the greater religions has taken a 
stronger hold of its adherents. Not one has 
yielded so little ground under the aggressive work 
of the Gospel. Indeed, with the partial exceptions 
of India and China and some of the Dutch Colonial 
Islands of the Pacific, direct evangelistic efforts 
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amongst the adherents of Islam are practically 
prohibited. At the present hour, the summons to 
embrace it is being addressed to surrounding pagan 
tribes, especially in the Northern Sudan. 

Muhammadanism, therefore, presents a strategic 
position, which there are the very strongest grounds 
for assailing and endeavouring to reduce with all 
possible speed. In answer to prayer, as we be- 
lieve, the stern logic of events seems to be 
opening a wide door and effectual for the 
Gospel even in European Turkey. When it is 
thrown wide, it will be the duty of the Church to 
step in at once and face Islam in the same spirit 
of love and courage and patience that has hitherto 
borne her on to victory. We should be all the 
more ready to move in this direction that, if 
Christianity take root in Turkey, it will speedily 
affect more deeply the vast Muslim populations 
of other lands, like Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, 
India, and the Pacific Islands. 

In India, where the Gospel enjoys freedom of 
appeal, a marked breach has been made on 
Muhammadan prejudices. Ion Keith-Falconer 
wrote in 1887: ‘‘There are weak points in Islam, 
which, if persistently attacked, must lead to its 
eventual overthrow ; while Christianity has forces 
which make it more than a match for Muhammadan- 
ism (or any other religion), provided always that 
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it has free play and a fair field. The efforts 
already made to Christianise Muhammadan 
countries have produced commensurate results.” 
The subsequent experience of the Church has 
only confirmed these statements. As Dr. Laws of 
Livingstonia recently pointed out, the bitterest 
Muslims cannot shut their eyes or their hearts to 
the Christian love that flows out to them through 
our Medical Missions. If the Church could only 
send the right men to preach to them and 
confer with them, they would be equally unable 
to shut their eyes to the Gospel of the glory of the 
blessed God as it shines in the face of Jesus Christ. 
Surely those who surround the footstool of a 
living Almighty King may hope to overcome 
and persuade the devotees that gather round the 
sepulchre of a dead prophet. 


IV 


When we turn from the movements of Islam 
to Pagan Africa, we are struck at once by the 
vast territory and the sunken condition of the 
great population. Yet the native African is in 
the general sense of the word intensely “ religious.” 
No man on the planet is more awake to the 
presence of the invisible world; but alas! in his 
ignorance, he peoples it with a multitude of evil 
spirits which attach their influence to the natural 
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objects around him, and he lives in dread of them 
night and day. ‘The inevitable result is that the 
whole physical, domestic, and social life of these 
pagan races is stained by sin and vice and de- 
gradation of every kind. But who can deny them 
the capacity for higher attainments? The very 
absence of intellectual culture has left their hearts 
open to the appeals of the truth; and where the 
first hostility has been disarmed and confidence 
won, the natives of Africa are as accessible to the 
influences of the Gospel as any race on the face of 
the globe. 

Happily, ever since the dawn of Evangelical 
missions, there have never been wanting heroic 
men who are prepared to brave all the risks of 
climate and contact with savage tribes, in order 
that these may be turned from darkness to light. 
The names of Krapff, Moffat, Livingstone, Cox, 
Mackay, Hannington, and Stewart, shine like stars 
in the history of missions in Africa. In no region 
of the world have there been more striking tokens 
of success. Bechuanaland, Livingstonia, Uganda, 
and, to name special Southern centres, Lovedale 
and Blythswood, rise before us. to tell what 
victories may yet be achieved. Native preachers 
like Bishop Crowther of Nigeria and Paul of the 
Congo, and chiefs like Khama proclaim with one 
voice the words used by Henry Stanley to the 
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people of Britain and America: ‘The opportunity 
is before you; embrace it.” Only the fringe of the 
vast population has been touched. One hundred 
and fifty-eight millions of African pagans have yet 
to be brought to the feet of Jesus. 


V 


In passing from Africa to Asia, without dwell- 
ing on the Muhammadan regions of Arabia, Persia, 
Turkestan, and Afghanistan, already alluded to, 
or the hitherto inaccessible fastness of Tibet, 
we come to a chain of vast fortresses which are 
being affected to a very marked extent by modern 
Evangelical enterprise, but still hold forth the most 
urgent summons to united effort in their behalf. 

What missionary Church can help having its 
heart stirred by the spectacle offered in the great 
peninsula of India? In extent of territory it 
is not much more than one-sixth the size of 
Africa; but it has twice the number of souls 
inhabiting it (300,000,000). The character of 
its chief religion, however, presents a yet greater 
contrast. After a course of gradual deterioration, 
extending over thousands of years and marked 
by the rejection of the only alternative form 
which offered some prospect of improvement, the 
religion of the Hindus has developed into a highly 
complex system of religious philosophy and cere- 
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monial and law, which presents a very broad 
and difficult point to the aggressive work of the 
Gospel of the living God. Only the more edu- 
cated classes of the country—and not really all 
of these—comprehend the drift of their religion 
as a whole. Amongst the lower ranks of the 
people the idolatrous worship of Vishnu, Siva, 
and especially of Krishna, Kali, and Ganesa, 
absorbs all their thoughts; and from the char- 
acter of these deities flows a life that not simply 
for moral and spiritual debility, but positive shame 
and immorality, tends. to sink the people to the 
lowest depths. Terrible obstacles to any change 
are found in the despotism of caste, the system 
of infant marriage, the seclusion of women, and 
the general low estimate of womanhood and 


marriage. 
Rudyard Kipling spoke but what he knew, 
when he said: “The foundations of life are 


rotten, utterly rotten, rotten at the heart. These 
men talk of their rights and privileges. I have 
seen the women that hear these men. May God 
forgive the men!” Yet the prospects of mis- 
sionary triumph in India are brighter than ever. 
Western education and its ideas are changing the 
mental attitude of the people; and though there 
is a manifest tendency to agnosticism on the part 
of the cultured classes, yet the teaching of the 
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Bible and Christianity is also slowly permeating 
their life. Would that Great Britain realised her 
responsibility for the evangelising of her great 
dependency, and the signal opportunity now 
set before her! The vast population is in a 
state of transition; and what is needed, alike 
for allaying the racial unrest and securing the 
moral emancipation of these teeming millions, is 
not only generous treatment on the part of the 
Imperial Government, but a new, bolder, and 
especially united effort of all the Evangelical 
Churches of Christendom. The issue at stake is 
nothing less than the conversion of Southern 
Asia. 

Space fails us here to tell of the great victories 
of the Gospel in Burma, Siam, and Korea. All 
these countries are becoming more and more 
open to the Gospel. Buddhism, even in Burma, 
hitherto with Ceylon its greatest stronghold, is 
no longer esteemed as a religion that can satisfy 
the heart of humanity. The Gospel is evidently 
destined to take its place. So plainly also is it 
to be in Siam: while in Korea the progress of 
evangelism has been so great as to warrant the 
hope that it will be one of the first nations of 
farther Hast to be fully evangelised. 

Yet even these three realms, important as they 
are, cannot compare in intensity of interest with 
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the vast empire of China and the smaller yet 
growing empire of Japan. 

It was Japan that first attracted the observation 
and sympathy of Western Christendom. Here 
again the energetic Christian Churches of America 
and the enterprise of leading American educa- 
tionists and leaders of commerce played a very 
important part. Soon all the nations of Europe 
were roused by the sight of a country throwing 
off the shackles of an effete civilisation and rising 
into the strength of modern liberty in education, 
government, and trade. Happily, the marvellous 
transformation has also been accompanied by 
religious toleration; and amidst a people of such 
a quick, eager, and active spirit, the result may 
easily be that, sooner than we think, the darkness 
of such empty political cults as Shamanism and 
Shintoism may be dispelled, and Christianity 
welcomed as the religion of the whole people. 

China is evidently to follow with no laggard 
steps in the same direction as Japan. No grander 
door of the Gospel ever threw its threshold open 
to the steps of the Church of Christ. All the 
forms of modern civilisation are being combined — 
to make the work of evangelisation more easily 
accomplished. In the course of two or three 
decades, the whole vast territory will be covered 
with a network of railways for the exploitation 
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of its vast resources. Like the old roads of the 
Roman Empire, these are to be used as highways 
for the messengers of the Gospel. The acquisition 
of Western learning is fast becoming a passion 
with the people. A son of Li Hung Chang, one 
of the greatest of China’s viceroys, said recently : 
““We have nearly everything; we only want 
some Western brains to be not only the largest, 
but the greatest nation on earth.” This want 
should be supplied in a Christian form. If the 
opportunity of imparting a Christian bent to this 
great educational movement be not speedily seized, 
a far greater “peril” will come to the peace and 
progress of the world than the Western nations 
have ever dreamt of. If, on the other hand, it 
be wisely and swiftly embraced, and conjoined 
with a widespread evangelism, the vast moral 
wilderness of China will rejoice and blossom as 
the rose. The Christian men of the West who 
are pleading for the establishment of higher 
Christian schools and colleges in the Empire, 
show a true understanding of the crisis.* The 
money to aid this enterprise should be freely 
laid on the altar of the Lord. Many of the 
missionaries who are witnessing the triumphs of 


1 What China needs most urgently is a great Christian Uni- 
versity, with a fully equipped department for a native missionary 
propaganda, such as Meredith Townsend pleaded for in behalf of 
India (cf. Asia and Europe, p. 79). 
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the Gospel in Manchuria believe that the 
native Churches of China will solve all other 
problems in behalf of Christianity. These 
need only to have a continuous outpouring 
of the Spirit to become the greatest Church in 
Christendom. 


VI 


If India on the one hand and China and 
Japan on the other are growingly won for the 
Lord Jesus, the victory of Christianity is assured 
throughout all Oceania. Already many of the 
islands like Tahiti and Hawaii and the New 
Hebrides are being cut and polished as gems for 
Messiah’s crown. The native Christians have 
developed remarkable missionary gifts, and are 
often as tireless as they are fearless in work 
amongst the savage tribes that have yet to be 
evangelised. If America will only rise to the 
occasion amongst the Filipinos, and the Church 
of Holland be more willing to spend and be spent 
in behalf of her colonies in Borneo, Java, and 
Sumatra, and the Churches of Britain continue 
their efforts amongst the many islands that own 
her sway as well as in Australia and New Zealand, 
the old strains of prophet and psalmist will find 
their illustration and fulfilment in “the isles of 
the sea.” 
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VII 


The Churches of Canada will never for- 
get the Indian populations that fall within 
her dominion. The memories of the saintly 
missionaries who have laboured in Greenland, 
Labrador, and Alaska will still fire the Evan- 
gelical zeal of the Danes and the Moravians. 
While Great Britain continues her work in her West 
Indian colonies, the Churches of the United States, 
knowing that their Government has extended its 
eegis over Cuba and Central and South America, _ 
will surely never rest till the Indian aborigines 
are rescued from a pagan Romanism and brought 
under the power of the Apostolic Gospel. They 
have only to remember the origin and past history 
of the vast negro population within their own 
confines, to be filled with a ceaseless com- 
passionate yearning over these children of the 
dark races and their kindred in Africa. 

Are the modern Evangelical Churches of Christen- 
dom able to win and fully possess and utilise these 
strategic positions, and so carry forward the con- 
quest of the world for Christ? Having won 
nearly twelve millions of souls during the past 
century, with the prospect of a growing rate of 
increase every year, can they bring in the re- 
maining one thousand and fifteen millions that 
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still remain outside the pale of Christianity ? 
There should be but one reply. They can only 
say in the words of Caleb and Joshua as they 
surveyed the strongholds of Canaan: “We are 
well able.” With our growing numbers and 
wealth and resources, with our laymen and 
women and students and young people muster- 
ing to our call, we are indeed well able. Let 
us have the faith and the courage and the 
love, and in a higher sense than that of the 
Psalmist, the earth will be the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof: the world and they that 
dwell therein. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE CHURCH’S FOREIGN MISSIONS: 
CRITICISM OF THEIR NECESSITY 


Bad one who ponders the past and present opera- 

tion of the foreign missionary enterprise in 
the world, and is at all familiar with the vast 
background of facts behind, it might well seem 
almost impossible that any objections could be 
successfully urged against it. Its own history is 
the best and sufficient vindication. Yet this im- 
pression is not confirmed. Just as there have 
been at various periods readers of Scripture who 
did not discern the emphasis laid on the missionary 
obligation there, so alike within the Church and 
without, there have never been wanting some who 
call in question the absolute necessity of Foreign 
Missions, or doubt the wisdom of their aim and 
spirit and methods, or inveigh against their pro- 
eress and results. We shall devote the present 
and the two following chapters to an examination 
of this criticism. | 
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I 


Looking. first of all at objections to the 
necessity of foreign missions, we are met at the 
outset by the statement that, seeing so much of 
misery and suffering amongst non-Christian nations 
is caused by ignorance of the laws of nature and 
social life, itis rather the primary duty of Christian 
peoples to carry to them the blessings of a higher 
civilisation. This is the opinion of many who 
survey the problem of lifting up other races from 
the standpoint of the Christian State rather than 
that of the Church of Christ. In the wider inter- 
course of nations which belongs to this modern era, 
Christianised countries are certain to come into 
contact with races and tribes that are of a lower 
grade of culture than themselves. It is their 
duty to impart what will enlighten the minds and 
purify and elevate the social life of these less 
favoured fellow-creatures. This view, as we have 
seen, was very common in Protestant lands in the 
eighteenth century. It could easily be shown by 
numerous quotations that this is the prevailing 
sentiment of much of the secular press still. 

A very natural accompaniment of this first 
objection is the view that it is the less necessary 
to press Christianity on the nations we help to 
civilise because their own forms of religious thought 
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and worship and life are quite sufficient for their 
needs. Such opponents of missions are prone to 
expatiate on the amount of religious truth con- 
tained in the ethnic religions, and especially in 
those that, like Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam, 
have literary standards or present some claims to 
dominate the world. Their sentiments are often 
supported by the too general and favourable state- 
ments of students of comparative religion who 
are not themselves opposed to Christian missions. 
Hiven Max Miller, for example, could say: ‘The 
intention of religion, wherever we meet it, is always 
holy. However imperfect, however childish a reli- 
gion may be, it always places the human soul in the 
presence of God; and however imperfect and however 
childish the conception of God may be, it always 
represents the highest ideal of perfection which the 
human soul, for the time being, can reach and grasp. 
Religion therefore places the human soul in the pres- 
ence of its highest ideal; it lifts it above the level of 
ordinary goodness, and produces at least a yearning 
after a higher and better life—a life in the light of 
God.”* In his little poem on “ Progress,” Matthew 
Arnold has only echoed this same sentiment :— 


Children of men, the unseen Power Whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 

That men did ever find. 

1 Introduction to Science of Religion, p. 263. 
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Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
Which has not cried to sunk self-weary man: 

Thow must be born again? 


The evasion of the actual features and influence 
of ethnic religions which such generalisations 
suggest is the very method of withstanding 
Christianity that their more ingenious adherents 
are ready to adopt. Who that has once heard it 
will ever forget the retort of the Chinaman to the 
missionary: ‘Our joss, your joss: your joss for 
you, our joss for us: all very good joss.” 

By those who may consider this objection in 
itself somewhat too frail to bear examination, a 
buttress is sometimes added by the consideration 
that, even though the ethnic religions in their 
present shape are in some respects crude and 
defective, yet like every other instinctive impulse 
of humanity, religion is subject to the process of 
evolution ; and the hope may be cherished on good 
erounds that the religions of the non-Christian 
world will develop into higher and purer forms as 
the centuries pass. In the words of a popular 
advocate of this view :— 

“Ts religion the only domain of thought which 
is non-progressive, and to be referred for ever to a 
standard set two thousand years ago? Can they 
not see that as the human brain evolves, it must 
take a wider outlook? A half-formed brain makes 
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a half-formed God. Who shall say that our brains 
are even half-formed yet? The truly inspired 
priest is the man or woman with the big brain. 
It is not the shaven patch on the outside, but it 
is the sixty ounces within which is the real 
mark of election. The ever-improving brain will 
give us an ever-broadening creed. Is it not 
glorious to think that evolution is still living 
and acting—that if we have an anthropoid ape 
as our ancestor, we may have archangels for our 
posterity ?”* 

In view of this prospect, it is held to be neither 
natural nor expedient to interpose in behalf of 
Christianity: for the attempt to arrest such a 
movement will only disturb religious conviction 
instead of deepening and purifying it. Fallow 
as' the ground of heart and life amongst non- 
evangelised nations may seem to be, is not the 
effort to break it up by the preaching of the 
Gospel too heavy a responsibility for the Church 
to face ? 

Hssentially the same opinion is put in a yet 
stronger form in the objection that Christianity 
itself is by no means the final or perfect form of 
religion. It has very largely served its day and 
generation, and under the same law of progress is 
bound to give place to some new development 

1 Sir A. Conan Doyle, Stark Munro Letters, pp. 10, 22. 
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better adapted to the growing life and intelligence 
of the race. This was practically the contention 
of the preachers of Islam in the seventh century. 
Muhammad did not utterly despise Jesus of 
Nazareth. He refused to believe in His Divine 
origin and dignity ; but he spoke of Him as one of 
the greatest of the prophets. What he insisted on 
was that the form of religion which Jesus instituted 
was not permanent. He himself alone was the 
last and highest of the prophets, and Islam was 
the religion that was to sway the life and thought 
of all succeeding generations. Not a few writers 
who have little enough sympathy with Muhammad 
take up essentially the same attitude towards 
Christianity. The lttérateur already quoted also 
says :— 

“What could be more noble than the start and 
the starter of Christianity? How beautiful the 
upward struggle of an idea, like some sweet flower 
blossoming out amongst rubble and cinders. But 
alas, to say that this idea was a final idea—that 
this scheme of thought was above the reason! 
That this gentle philosopher was that supreme 
intelligence to which we cannot even imagine a 
personality without irreverence. All this will 
come to rank with the strangest delusions of 
mankind.” ? 

1 Ut sup., p. 39. 
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II 


What shall be said in reply to such objections 
as these? Evidently they are by no means so 
formidable as those who urge them imagine. 

How vain is it to say, for example, that the 
introduction of a higher civilisation alone will 
suffice to uplift the sunken races of the world! 
Man is essentially a religious being. A true 
religion is his first as it always is his deepest 
need ; and it is found impossible to dispense with 
it. M. Renan was not at all likely to exaggerate 
this truth, yet he said :— 

“* Does it follow that religion is destined gradually 
to decay and disappear like the popular errors on 
magic, sorcery, and ghosts? Certainly not. Re- 
ligion is not a popular error. It is a great 
instinctive truth discerned by the people, ex- 
pressed by the people. All the symbols which 
serve to give form to the religious sentiment are 
incomplete, and their fate is to be rejected one 
after the other. But nothing is more fallacious 
than the dream of some who, endeavouring to 
imagine a perfect humanity, conceive it without 
religion. It is precisely the reverse of this idea 
they ought to proclaim. A perfect being will 
never be merely egoistic: he will be wholly 
religious. Real progress will always have the 
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effect of strengthening the religious impulse, never 
of destroying or weakening it.” * 

Hence our most philosophic historians never 
hesitate to say that, so far from being readily 
dispensed with, religion is absolutely necessary as 
the basis of a worthy and permanent civilisation. 
Professor Seeley, for example, writing of the 
founders of New England, said— 

“T always hold that religion is the great State- 
building principle: these colonists could create a 
new State, because they were already a Church, 
since the Church, so at least I hold, is the seat of 
the State: where there is a Church, a State grows 
up in time; but if you find a State which is not 
also in some sense a Church, you find a State 
which is not long for this world.” * 

This is the very position taken up by our most 
earnest and energetic missionaries. No one ever 
upheld it more strongly than Chalmers of New 
Guinea. In Exeter Hall, he once said: “I have 
had twenty-one years’ experience amongst natives. 
I have seen the semi-civilised and the uncivilised ; 
I have lived with the Christian native, and I have 
lived and slept with the cannibal. For at least 
nine years of my life I have lived with the savages 
of New Guinea; but I have never yet met with 

1 Les Apétres, pp. 384, 385. 
2 The Expansion of England, p. 1°79. 
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a single man or woman, or a single people, that 
your civilisation without Christianity has civilised. 
Wherever there has been the slightest spark of 
civilisation in the Southern Seas, it has been 
because the Gospel has been preached there. 
Civilisation. The rampart can only be stormed 
by those who carry the Cross,” * 

The truth is, as Professor Wilson Naylor has 
said, that “civilisation itself, especially if it 
precedes Christian missions, becomes a most 
serious problem. Christian civilisation without 
Christ is worse than Paganism. It is com- 
paratively easy to convert primitive Africans to 
Christianity and to establish them against the 
later introduction of the vices of civilisation. It 
is supremely difficult to Christianise them after 
they have become viciously civilised. Christianity 
is necessary to forearm the primitive native in 
Africa against the evils from Christian lands.” ? 

Equally far from the truth is the objection that 
the ethnic religions meet the needs of those that 
profess them. We by no means ignore their 
spiritual significance. To us it seems needless to 
attempt denying that the various forms of religious 
life and worship which men have developed beyond 
the pale of special: revelation, have a place in the 

1 Life, p. 276. 
2 Day-break on the Dark Continent, pp. 71, 120. 
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Divine providential order of the world. Through 
His Son—the Word, the Light that lighteth every 
man as he cometh into the world—God has spoken 
to the outlying races of men as well as to the 
fathers of Israel, “in many parts and in many 
ways”; and He has allowed the nations to develop 
forms of belief and worship and ideas of the future 
which their own religious instincts demanded 
throughout long centuries of their career. 

But the permission of such imperfect forms of 
religion does not imply condonation or approval. 
Men are simply put upon trial as to whether they 
will go forward in the pursuit of truth won by 
themselves or others, till they reach views of God 
that can satisfy the heart and conscience and guide 
their life aright. The Lord of heaven and earth 
overlooks or bears patiently with such times of 
ignorance: He does not at once arise and bring 
such worshippers to judgment, if they go forward 
and upward, It is only when they “hold down” 
or attempt to extinguish the truth in unrighteous- 
ness that His wrath breaks forth from heaven. 
This, however, is just what has taken place in the 
case of the greatest natural religions of the world. 
“In Confucianism, where the religious movement is 
ethical, the ethics become human, and religion is 
lost. In Buddhism, where it is philosophical, the 
philosophy becomes pessimistic, and religion dies 
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out. In Hinduism, where it is emotional, the 
emotion becomes degrading, and religion is defiled. 
In Muhammadanism, where it is doctrinal, the 
doctrine is cold and lifeless, and religion is 
atrophied. Everywhere the great historic religions 
of the world have come to be encumbrances upon 
the religious nature of man.” * 

Hence these religions cannot give to men the 
help they need. None should be better able to 
judge of the worth of the objection under review 
than men who have spent many years amongst 
non-Christian races, and have watched the influence 
of their religions on their individual, family, and 
social life; and our missionaries with one accord 
proclaim the falsity of the contention. They find 
disquietude of conscience everywhere amongst the 
ignorant tribes they evangelise. Where education 
has entered and the Gospel is not received, as 
in India, agnosticism is rampant on every side. 
Moreover, these non-Christian systems always 
exhibit a wide separation of religion from morality. 
They fail to renew or purify the life of the indi- 
vidual. An acute Japanese said that he saw good 
men only in Christendom. “The Christian, God 
Almighty’s gentleman, is a unique figure in the 
world.” These religions equally fail to remove the 
evils of domestic and social relations. ‘The moans 

1W.N. Clarke, Study of Christian Missions, pp. 104, 105. 
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of childhood and womanhood are heard on every 
side. The heathen life is essentially joyless. Sir 
Frederick Treves never saw so many faces without 
a smile, as when travelling in the Hast. Social 
beneficence or practical philanthropy does not grow 
on pagan soil. ‘Where are the hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, orphanages, asylums for the leper, the 
blind, the deaf, the mute? These have no place 
in the heathen economy.” 

Hence not less vain is the hope that such systems 
as these can ever, by any factors in the process of 
evolution, rise into higher or purer forms. We 
dare not shut our eyes to the operation of this 
great law. It is a fact in the life of the universe : 
it is at work before our eyes in the whole life of 
mankind; and religion cannot escape its sway. 
But what is the real force that les behind evolu- 
tion? Nothing less than the will of the living 
God. Evolution is but the method of creation and 
providence God pursues ; and it is only where men 
have been led to respond to the guidance of His 
Word and Spirit that they can enter into the 
knowledge of the truths which lie at the basis of 
a saving religion. It was thus that Judaism 
developed into Christianity ; and since by their 
wilful rejection of the fundamental elements of 
Divine teaching in nature and human experience, 
the non-Christian nations have drifted into the yet 
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deeper darkness and bondage of idolatry, there 
can be no hope that the religions adapted to this 
degraded condition can ever become the vehicle of 
redeeming power. On the contrary, they are all too 
likely to come under the equally potent but fatal 
law of degeneration. 

As Professor W. M. Ramsay has pointed out, 
we cannot say in every case that the modern pagan 
is really primitive. This is opposed to the Pauline 
philosophy of history. ‘Paul would have said 
that he represents the last stage of degeneration, 
that he has fallen so completely from the ancient 
harmony with the order of nature and sympathy 
with the Divine as to be on the verge of death. 
Is it not the fact of human history that man 
progresses only where there is in him so much 
devotion to the Divine life as to keep the social 
body pure and healthy?”* We have only to 
compare the religious utterances of the ancient 
Aryan tribes with the ideas of modern Hinduism 
to see the vain dream on which this objection is 
based vanish away. 

This being so, the Christian Church need have 
no hesitation in breaking up the convictions and 
customs of the devotees of natural religions. 
Jesus said that He came not to send peace 
on earth, but rather a sword or division ;? 


1 Cities of St. Paul, pp. 16,-17. 2 Matt. 10.24; Luke 12, 51. 
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and certain it is that the first manifest effect 
of the word of the truth of the Gospel is to 
cleave and scatter the elements of every pagan 
system of thought and life. But this process of 
disintegration is only preliminary to the grander 
work of healing and renewal. As Christianity is 
believed and appropriated, the new life it brings 
introduces a new and abiding unity of thought, 
feeling, and action, which becomes the source of 
growing peace and power. 

The last argument against the necessity of 
foreign missions, on the ground that there is no 
finality in the religion of Jesus, seems to us the 
most pitiful of all. It is contrary to the dictates 
of our rational nature to suppose that there is to 
be no final solution of the problems of sinful men’s 
relations to God in the world. If He has begun 
a method of redemption, He is certain to carry it 
out in a fashion worthy of His manifold wisdom ; 
and it is only ignorance of what constitutes a 
perfect religion that keeps men blind to the 
full realisation which has been given to us in 
Christianity. 

For what are the leading features of such a 
religion? Must it not give us an idea of God that 
permanently satisfies our moral nature? Must it ° 
not bring us into fellowship with Him, and 
empower us for His service? Must it not be, 
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not merely universal in idea, but so fully liberated 
from the limitations of place and institution as to 
be equally adapted to all the nations of the earth ? 
Must it not exhibit a prospect for the future in 
which sin and sorrow and death shall be swallowed 
up in victory ? 

Systems like Confucianism, Hinduism, and 
Buddhism utterly fail to meet these require- 
ments. So also does Muhammadanism, perhaps 
most glaringly of all: for in it, theistic as 
it professes to be, Allah is only an austere 
sovereign who does not draw his worshippers 
into any close communion with himself, or fill 
them with energy for a true spiritual obedience, 
but leaves them to grovel in lust and tyranny ; 
while by its exaltation of the holy places of Arabia 
and its rigid institutions it narrows its adaptation, 
and besides distorts human destiny by bidding 
men hope for a future in which only the carnal 
delights of the present world are reproduced. 

Christianity, on the other hand, is a complete 
counterpart of the idea of an absolute and universal 
religion. It does justice to the supremacy of God, 
but it also lays emphasis on His condescension to 
His creatures. It reveals Him as the sovereign 
Creator and Lord; but it also exhibits Him as the 
holy and loving Father in heaven, and so satisfies 
the cravings of mind and heart and conscience. It 
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sets before men the highest form of life and 
service ; but it recognises human weakness, and im- 
parts through the glorified Son of God and by His 
indwelling Spirit a strength that prepares the soul 
to do His will. While Christianity has its historic 
development in the career of the people of Israel, 
it was so moulded by its Founder on earth, and is 
so permeated by His presence and power still, that 
it is independent of all local or institutional limita- 
tions, and can be equally received and observed 
by every tribe and kindred and tongue under the 
heavens. Above all, while it never ceases to uplift 
and purify and ennoble the whole life of the indi- 
vidual, the family, and the nation on earth, it sets 
before them the sure hope of a yet grander sphere 
of existence with joys that shall satisfy the highest 
aspirations of a complete and sanctified humanity. 

Who would not rejoice to proclaim the offer 
of a religion like this? Who dare keep it back 
from men whose heart and flesh are crying out 
for it as thirsty pilgrims in the desert cry for 
living water ? 
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THE CHURCH’S FOREIGN MISSIONS; 
CRITICISM OF THEIR AIM, SPIRIT, 
AND METHODS 


I 


he is not surprising that, when the necessity 
of the foreign missionary enterprise is not 
understood and felt, there should be much con- 
fusion of thought about its aim. 

This misconception is, of course, most manifest 
amongst the tribes and peoples of non-Christian 
lands. To very many of these—as, for example, the 
inhabitants of the Pacific Islands—Christianity was 
from the outset identified with the foreigners who 
visited their country for the purpose of commerce. 
Since these men were often mere unscrupulous 
traders, who took advantage of the natives and 
bought up or even seized their lands in utter dis- 
regard of justice, they could not imagine that other 
men could come from Europe for the sole purpose of 
teaching the Christian religion. The missionaries 
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seemed to them possessed by the same purpose 
as the men of the same race and colour who had 
already been on their shores, and they were there- 
fore either resisted or persecuted. Amongst nations 
of a more advanced civilisation, such as China, the 
opposition was based not merely on commercial, 
but also on political grounds. The European 
settlers were protected by powerful foreign nations, 
and they attained concessions and privileges denied 
to nearer neighbours. Seeing that the mission- 
aries came from the same regions, the native officials 
and the people came to regard them as working 
for more extensive usurpation. 

It is not only the inhabitants of heathen countries, 
however, who fail to discern the aim of foreign 
missions. Hven amongst the members and adher- 
ents of the Church at home, very grievous errors 
take root; and so much are the minds of ordinary 
Christians influenced by them, that they not only 
come to ignore the true aim of the missionary 
enterprise, but even speak slightingly of it or 
oppose it. 

How many people, for instance, identify foreign 
missions entirely with the beneficent agencies they 
employ? The Missionary Societies send forth 
teachers who found schools of various grades, sur- 
geons and physicians who erect and equip hos- 
pitals, and ministers who study the languages of 
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the nations and translate portions of the Bible into 
them. Not afew members of the home Churches 
are ready to suppose that, when this work is done, 
the aim of foreign missions is reached. Others 
identify their aim with certain results that are 
expected to be brought about, and are always more 
or less fully achieved. Heathen countries are seen 
to be marred by gross immorality, by domestic and 
social misery, and many hurtful national customs. 
Through such agencies as have been mentioned, 
many forms of vice and crime have been suppressed, 
the home life has been purified, and obnoxious 
national practices have been abolished. Public 
attention in the Churches at home is concentrated 
on these fruits; and many people whose own 
spiritual experience has never been of a very deep 
or pervasive character are prone to imagine that 
these attainments are the great aim of foreign 
missions, and even to entertain doubts of the possi- 
bility of getting beyond them. 

No careful student of the history of Missions can 
fail to observe the insidious and hurtful influence 
of such superficial ideas. Isaac Taylor, for example, 
did not hesitate to say: ‘ Although that evangelic 
philanthropy which we have now in view, as a 
principal element of the early Methodism, entered 
largely, no doubt, into the motives of those with 
whom the modern missionary enterprise had its 
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origin, and of many, too, of those who have gone 
forth among the heathen, yet even at the first, and 
much more since the first season of fervour, and at 
present when the work of evangelising the heathen 
world has come to be systematised on known prin- 
ciples of organisation — ecclesiastical and educa- 
tionary—Missionary Societies rest for their support 
and for the zeal that gives effect to their endeavours, 
upon motives of a somewhat lower order, that is to 
say, upon those various considerations which Chris- 
tian benevolence so amply supplies, and for which 
the degradation and wretchedness of pagan nations 
afford so much scope.”* One finds it impossible 
to believe that these words, written more than half 
a century ago, are equally true of the Missionary 
Societies of our own day ; but if they are not appli- 
cable to the great mass of professing Christians in 
the Churches these Societies represent, why is there 
so little love and enthusiasm for the cause of evan- 
gelistic missions, and why so little open-handed 
generosity in supporting it ? 

In any case, there is abundant reason why the 
Church should ever proclaim the specifically reli- 
gious and spiritual object of her foreign missions. 
Whatever secondary agencies she may employ, and 
whatever secondary fruits may arise from her work, 
her chief aim is to carry to men over all the world 

1 Wesley and Methodism, p. 183. 
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the glad tidings of a new heavenly life, manifested 
and offered in Jesus Christ the Son of the living 
God, and to persuade them, by repentance towards 
God and faith in His Son, to receive this life into 
their hearts now, and exhibit it in fellowship with 
one another in word and deed. In other terms, 
it is to press the acceptance of Jesus Christ as a 
Divine-human Saviour from sin on every creature 
under heaven, and to gather all that believe in Him 
into communion with the world-wide society of 
those that confess His Name and do His will and 
serve in His Kingdom, under the expectation that, 
- wherever this primary aim is achieved, the Churches 
so instituted will operate through the family and 
society on the whole national life, and so establish 
Christian nations over all the world. 

Can this lofty aim be actually reached? Not 
for a moment dare we doubt it. As we shall yet 
see, it has been reached wherever men have tried 
to do so in dependence on the Spirit of God. The 
cause of missions, as of every other public move- 
ment, depends on the power behind it; but in this 
case success is absolutely assured, for the Gospel 
used is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. Where the Evangelical and 
spiritual force is given the primary place, the work 
of social and national regeneration will not long lag 
behind. Our foremost missionaries would be the 
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last to ignore its supreme importance. The Word 
of God itself, indeed, sets this ultimate aim before 
the modern Church in terms that cannot be mis- 
taken. The goal of the Divine purpose as it is 
exhibited, for instance, in the later prophecies of 
the Book of Isaiah, is the conversion of whole 
nations to God. This form of expression is not to 
be connected with any limited outlook of the Exilic 
seer: it is rather a token of his wide missionary 
vision. Not the formation of any select society of 
believers, but the spiritual and social renewal of 
the whole populations of countries, is to be the 
fruit of the victory of the Lord’s Servant in the 
world. 

“He shall bring forth judgment to the nations. 
He shall not fail nor be bruised, till He hath set 
judgment in the earth. I give Him for a light to 
the nations, to open blind eyes, to bring out from 
the dungeon the prisoners, out of the prison the 
dwellers in darkness.” 

As a careful student of these addresses has said : 
“The national consciousness and provincial habits 
which cling about so many of the prophecies of 
Israel’s relation to the world, have dropped from 
this one. ‘To establish true religion as the consti- 
tution, national duty and regular practice of every 
people under the sun, in all the details of order, 
cleanliness, justice, purity, and mercy in which it 
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had been applied to themselves —such was the 
service and destiny of Israel.”* Such, we ought 
to know, is the service and destiny of the followers 
of Him in whom this prediction is being fulfilled. 
The highest function of the Church is not simply 
to make disciples out of all nations, but so to dis- 
cipline the nations themselves as to saturate their 
whole social and civil life with the spirit and insti- 
tutions of the Gospel. 


II 


This being the aim of missions, we have little 
difficulty in defining and vindicating the spirit in 
which they are and should be pursued. 

As the very contents of the message of Chris- 
tianity imply, their spirit is to be dominated by love, 
showing itself in sympathy and respect. Our Evan- 
gelical Missionary Societies never fail to inculcate 
the necessity of this attitude; and, as a matter of 
fact, our missionaries never fail to maintain it. It 
is love that draws them away to the mission field, 
and love that keeps them at their post. We never 
came across a missionary who found it hard to love 
the people to whom he ministered, however de- 
graded they might be when first seen. Nay more, 
these servants of God speedily discern the latent 
capacity for progress in the mind and heart of the 

1 George Adam Smith, Isaiah, vol. ii. p. 301. 
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natives, and rejoice over it. Dr. David Downie 
cherishes high views of his Telugus; Mr. Doig 
Young, of his Kafirs ; Dr. Campbell, of his Santals ; 
and Bishop Stone-Wigg, of his Papuans in New 
Guinea. 

So also our Evangelical missionaries are eager to 
show respect to the Governments of non-Christian 
lands. We are well aware that a contrary judg- 
ment has often been passed upon them. They 
have, indeed, been sometimes blamed as the source 
of trouble in the political relations of the countries 
they enter with those from which they go. But 
we are persuaded that this reproach has been laid 
upon them without due cause. It is true that the 
missionaries of the Church of Rome have often 
intermeddled with the officials of the foreign Gov- 
ernments under which they have lived, and sought 
by various means to gain ascendancy over them. 
This is one reason why the French missionaries 
have been so largely aided by the exchequer of 
the State. The missionaries of the Evangelical 
Churches, on the other hand, have scrupulously 
kept themselves free from all political entangle- 
ments; and officials of foreign lands, like China, 
have cordially acknowledged the disinterested spirit 
of their whole action. 

In these days, however, our missionaries are 
often exhorted to go much further in the path of 
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conciliation. Many writers not specially interested 
in foreign missions have been studying the science 
of Comparative Religion. They refer to the 
ignorance of ethnic religions which prevailed in 
earlier times, and the consequent narrowness of 
outlook and harshness of judgment by which 
missionaries were hampered ; and now they urge 
the Churches and their agents to acknowledge the 
many elements of truth these religions contain, 
and to show them a more befitting sympathy and 
respect. Some of these students even go further. 
They do not hesitate to point to what they call 
the profound ideas of some of the greater religions 
as characteristic of them alone, and to urge our 
missionaries to ingraft these upon Christianity. 
What is to be said in reply to such critical 
counsels? It is needless to ignore the fact that 
the study of religions was formerly much neglected, 
and that the mind of the Church has been greatly 
quickened and enlarged by the great harvest of 
information gathered in from this province. 
Equally vain is it to deny that there are elements 
of truth in the religions of non-Christian nations. 
The Vedic hymns have deep and touching utter- 
ances on the being and attributes of God. Larly 
Hinduism exhibits a sense of the unity of the 
universe and the immanence of the Divine life. 
Buddhism presents a picture of the clarity of 
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vision that comes from a full self-mastery ; and 
Confucianism has many true maxims on the 
guidance of individual domestic and social life. 
These features, as we have said, are all rays from 
Him who is the Light of the world. Hence 
it is surely right that our missionaries should 
recognise the strength of the religious impulse in 
heathen nations, and be fully conversant with 
what elements of truth they retain; and, follow- 
ing the example of Paul at Athens in his 
quotation from Aratus of Soli in Cilicia, they 
may well refer to these in their preaching and 
teaching. 

Yet who will deny that the acknowledgment 
of such points of contact with Christianity must 
be made with due caution and reserve? Its 
superiority must be vindicated with the utmost 
precision at any cost. The herald of the Gospel 
must be able to show that there is no element of 
truth in any religion which Christianity does not 
possess in fuller and clearer forms. He should be 
ready to prove, for example, that such an idea as 
that of the immanence or “ omni-penetrativeness” 
of the Divine life receives a far grander and more 
balanced development in the Christian doctrine of 
the indwelling of the Father and the Son through 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in the heart, than 
can be found in Hinduism ; or that the duty of 
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filial as well as parental piety is a direct outcome 
of the Christian ethic of the family, and finds a 
stronger safeguard there than can be got in Con- 
fucianism. But it is of far greater moment for 
him to show that Christianity has a Divine ele- 
ment and a saving force which all of these ethnic 
religions lack; and that, while in them morality 
is divorced from religion, and the worst forms of 
sin are nurtured and sheltered, Christianity carries 
with it the secret of a new spiritual life which 
binds religion and morality into one system, saves 
the heart from sin and vice, and fertilises the soil 
of the family and society, and the State with 
elements that issue in the noblest fruits human 
nature can bear. 

No greater calamity could befall a missionary than 
to be unduly enamoured of the religion of the people 
he goes to evangelise. Instead of spending undue 
pains on idealising a religion like Buddhism, and 
trying to bring out the vague quintessence of the 
truth it contains in order to collate it with Chris- 
tianity, our missionary apologists would do well to 
direct their main efforts on dealing with these 
religions as actually professed and practised by 
the bulk of their adherents. ‘The Sword of the 
Spirit” must have its edge kept sharp enough to 
pierce through the very core of every religion that 
the experience of ages has shown to be utterly 
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inefficient for the salvation of the soul and the 
uplifting of a fallen race. 


III 


When the aim and spirit of foreign missions 
as we have defined them are accepted, no serious 
hindrance will ever be found in the methods they 
pursue. 

The value of medical work in connection with 
Christian Missions, for example, can no longer be 
impugned. The Lord Jesus blended the functions 
of the Evangelist and the Physician in His own 
caréer so thoroughly, that the propriety of following 
in His steps has been vindicated for ever. The 
saying that China was opened up for the Gospel at 
the point of the lancet only enshrines a great 
historic fact now illustrated in every corner of the 
world. No other accompaniment of missionary 
effort so truly manifests the spirit of love and 
beneficence that is the supreme characteristic of 
Christianity ; no other exhibits so well the skill 
and wisdom which it is fitted to confer. The 
work of such great medical institutions as those 
in India from Peshawur to Travancore, as the 
American College at Beirut, the British Hospital 
and School of Medicine at Peking, and the 
Presbyterian hospitals in Manchuria, is a stand- 
ing monument that the Christian religion cares 
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for humanity on every side. In Muhammadan 
lands especially, medical work is found to be 
almost the only form of Christian effort that the 
people can at present duly appreciate. An earnest 
missionary hardly exaggerated its importance 
when he said that he could well-nigh trust the 
ultimate victory of the religion of Jesus amongst 
the Muslims to the influence of Medical Missions. 
The wisdom of giving such a prominent place to 
the work of education alongside Evangelistic 
‘Missions has always been even more persistently 
called in question. Dr. Duff, the pioneer of this 
movement, was subjected to very searching 
criticism by the leaders alike of Church and State 
in Britain; nor can it be said that the opposi- 
tion thus awakened has entirely subsided. Yet 
here also wisdom has surely been justified of her 
children. The large sums of money that have 
been spent by the Churches and Missionary 
Societies on this work have proved a really profit- 
able investment. The education given in their 
Institutions has never been merely secular. The 
Christian element in it has always had a prominent 
place. The very conjunction of progress in know- 
ledge with the profession of religion has been a 
powerful factor in behalf of the Church: while the 
gradual dissemination of Christian ideas on the origin 
of the world, the dignity of human nature, and the 
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unity of the race, has had a penetrative influence 
in disintegrating heathen systems of thought and 
life and worship, in preparing the way for the 
truths of the Christian redemption, and in in- 
ducing the natives to take part in new methods 
of industry and new forms of social effort. The 
brightest illustration of the value of this educa- 
tional work comes out, of course, in the higher 
schools and colleges for the training of native 
candidates for the work of the pastorate and 
evangelism. Without such institutions the exist- 
ence of a progressive. Christian Church becomes 
practically unattainable. 

Even where these methods are accepted, how- 
ever, the criticism of missionary procedure does 
not come to an end. ‘The friends, as well ag 
opponents, of Christian missions claim to be 
heard on certain features of it. 

Some, for example, doubt the wisdom of spend- 
ing so much labour on the sunken races of the 
non-Christian world. A writer in the Hzbbert 
Journal may be taken as a representative of this 
class. ‘‘ Reflection,” he says, ‘will surely force us 
to the conclusion that some races are more worth — 
saving than others. There is a fallacy underlying 
the statement that ‘one soul is as good as another.’ 
Some souls mean far more to the future than 
others, and this should not be lost sight of in the 
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missionary effort of the Church. It would seem 
that the resources of missions are strictly limited, 
and that Christendom is not prepared to spend 
much larger sums. As wise Christian Empire- 
builders we must select our fields.” ! 

For our part we cannot for a moment accept 
the principle that underlies this show of wise 
policy: to us it seems directly opposed to the 
spirit of the Gospel. The original Apostolic com- 
mission takes no cognisance of such social differ- 
entiation, and is not limited by long forecasts of 
economic straits. It is absolutely impartial in 
spirit and universal in scope. As a matter of 
fact, the call of God in relation to the regions the 
Church is to occupy is given to her through the 
doors that Providence opens to her feet. Wherever 
in any quarter of the planet, whether peopled by 
advanced nations or degraded tribes, the hand of 
the Lord has by any international movement thrown 
the gates wide to the entrance of Christian agencies, 
thither the Church is bound to send her mission- 
aries. She is to go and bring forth fruit, wherever 
it will grow. The indefatigable native evangelists, 
raised up in many islands of the Pacific, have 
done a work as valuable in the sight of Heaven 
as that of the most highly educated converts in 
India or Japan. Alexander Duff did well to win 

1 Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1909, p. 410. 
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and educate young Hindus distinguished by mental 
acumen. John Coleridge Patteson did equally 
well to save the savages of Melanesia. 

The main criticism, however, to which the 
missionary enterprise in this connection is sub- 
jected, is that its mode of operation is directed on 
what seem to be two divergent principles. One 
class of advocates uphold the principle of ex- 
pansion: another, with no less claim to respect, 
endeavour to press the principle of concentration. 
The former, represented by such authorities as 
Mr. J. R. Mott, insist chiefly on the necessity of 
spreading the knowledge of Jesus Christ over as 
wide an area as possible, and that with all con- 
venient speed: the latter, represented especially 
by Dr. G. Warneck, declaim somewhat strongly 
against the method of expansion as equivalent to dis- 
sipation of energy, and call for more united effort on 
the strategic positions of the field. Too frequently 
outsiders are ready to look on and say that the whole 
work is carried on without any definite plan. 

The solution of the difference seems to us far 
from hard to find. It is the simple acknow- 
ledgment that there is no real contrariety 
betwixt the two principles of action; but that 
they are rather both necessary, and ought to be 
retained as the natural and indispensable comple- 
ments of one another. 
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Who, for example, can doubt the necessity of 
expansion? One of the postulates of modern 
warfare is that, as soon as war is declared, the 
power that takes the initiative should make a 
fully developed and simultaneous attack on every 
vulnerable point in the country or possessions of 
the enemy, with all its available forces. This is 
what the first preachers of the Gospel did: they 
went everywhere preaching the Word; they pro- 
claimed it to every creature they could reach. 
It is just what many of our missionary societies 
are trying to do still. With the too slender re- 
sources that the Churches put into their hands, 
they are endeavouring to occupy separate territories 
in the wide field of the world, or, it may be, some 
special country to which their sympathies have 
been drawn. 

A great organisation like the Church Missionary 
‘Society can make its influence felt in many 
countries. A special society like the China Inland 
Mission may with equal wisdom be spreading its 
network over one great Empire. Besides, there 
have always been many missionaries, like William 
C. Burns and James Gilmour, whose great gifts 
in evangelising would have been practically lost 
to the Church, had they not been left free to go 
from one place to another as the Lord seemed to 
guide them. A very much deeper impression is 
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made on the sensitive religious spirit of many 
Eastern peoples by brief, earnest, and solemn 
proclamations than Western nations ever imagine. 

Equally right is it to admit the necessity of 
concentration. The Apostle Paul, with all his 
eagerness to occupy new territories, so that he 
could say that he never entered into another 
man’s province, and gloried in preaching the 
Gospel fully, “from Jerusalem in circular tours 
unto Illyricum,” yet tarried for years at a time 
in centres like Corinth and Ephesus. He saw 
that these were great strongholds of ethnic 
religions, which, like fortresses frowning on an 
approaching army, had to be mastered ere further 
advance could be safely made. Herein he also 
followed another recognised principle of warfare ; 
and our modern Churches cannot but follow in 
his footsteps. As the allies in the Crimean War 
attacked Sevastopol, and the Prussians in 1870 
invested Metz and Strasburg, and the Japanese be- 
sieged Port Arthur till they capitulated or were sub- 
dued, so are our Churches justified in directing their 
energies on such great centres as Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Seoul, Shanghai, Moukden, and Peking. 

At bottom, therefore, the contrast between 
“heralding” and “planting” which an _ able 
American theologian has drawn out, is not valid.? 

1W.N. Clarke, A Study of Christian Missions, p. 55. 
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What is “heralding” but the casting in of the 
seed out of which the plant springs? Evangelisa- 
tion is far more than mere transient announcement. 
It is a work in which the nurture, cultivation, 
and maturing of the plant are provided for. It 
is the hiding of the new leaven in the heart of 
humanity, in the assurance that under the process 
of continued care and warm sympathy it will not 
fail to develop and tell on the whole moral, social, 
and political life of the peoples of the earth. Only 
by such a union of expansion and concentration 
will the Church ever make the widespread yet deep 
and pervasive impression that is needed in the 
midst of the swift intercourse and interchange of 
thought and feeling possible in this crisis of the 
history of the world. 
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THE CHURCH’S FOREIGN MISSIONS: 
CRITICISM OF THEIR RESULTS 
AND PROGRESS 


I 


A VERY prominent feature in discussions on 
foreign missions is the results they pro- 
duce. The primary source of information on 
these is, of course, the journals of the Missionary 
Societies, or other periodicals that maintain a 
wider outlook over the whole missionary enter- 
prise; and happily there is no kind of religious 
literature in these days that is so widely read 
by the more earnest members of the Evangelical 
Churches. But the servants of the Church in the 
foreign field are not the only observers of the work 
of missions. The seafarers who land at foreign 
ports, the traders of the mercantile marine, the 
civilian officials of Huropean States, the military 
residents, the general tourists, the political travel- 
lers, the special or war correspondents, often 
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assume the function of critics and intelligencers of 
missionary effort ; and by the medium of the Press 
seldom hesitate to give their “impressions” of the 
reality and worth of foreign missions in cities 
or districts. These are carefully studied by the 
Churches at home, and are set alongside the special 
missionary literature as a means of forming a 
complete judgment of the whole cause of the 
Gospel in. non-Christian lands. 

It need not be doubted that many of these 
critics simply play the part of the candid friend ; 
and in that respect their observations are worthy 
of attention. But it is just as evident that the 
spirit of the majority of them is far from impartial, 
and that their reports are not only based on the 
most meagre and doubtful information, but are 
stamped with the bias against vital Christianity 
that exists in their own hearts. This is specially 
manifest in the way in which they speak of 
the native converts and the general influence 
of the missions on the local communities. Our 
general tourist, as a rule, does not take the 
trouble to visit the mission stations them- 
selves, or accompany the missionaries in their 
work. He is content to form his ideas from 
casual acquaintances on board the steamers, or in 
the hotels of the ports he visits; and there he 
is very ready to hear of the shady character of 
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some of the professing native Christians who may 
have come into notice. The motives of the whole 
class are forthwith denounced as selfish, and the 
conclusion is roundly drawn that, instead of being 
improved by contact with the white races, the 
natives of foreign lands are rather being degraded 
and demoralised. 

A recent writer puts into the mouth of one 
of the people of his story the question to a 
missionary: “Can you honestly say that you 
ever met a Kafir in this country (8. Africa) who 
was a better creature for having been in contact 
with whites?” When the missionary hesitates 
to reply, the questioner adds concerning one 
mission “boy”: “Tl tell you what I know of 
him. He is a liar, a petty tyrant, an unscrupulous 
usurer. He is a blackguard, and a source of 
pestilential corruption.” “Impressions” like 
these, utterly superficial and unfair as they may 
be, are multiplied and disseminated till those 
that read them have their minds alienated from 
the devoted workers themselves. 

Now, it may be readily granted that there 
are sources of disappointment in the midst of 
foreign missionary work. In spite of all the care 
our missionaries take, men and women will find an 
entrance into the Church, and thereby into the roll 
of baptized communicants, who have never fully 
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given heart and life to the obedience of Jesus 
Christ; and the ultimate influence of such “con- 
verts” is baleful indeed. Yet it is a simple matter 
of historic fact that such blots on the life of newly 
founded Christian communities have been an 
accompaniment of the aggressive work of the 
Gospel from the beginning. We have only to 
read the Acts of the Apostles, or such letters as 
those of Paul to the Corinthians, to see that the 
first preachers of Christianity had to contend with 
the same kind of obstacles, and sorrowfully admit 
the same kind of failures which our missionaries 
have before them in our own day. 

But how unfair it is to fasten on such facts as 
these and use them in depreciation of the character 
of native Christians in the general results of 
missions. Our missionaries, unselfish, devoted, 
and heroic men and women as they are, and 
therefore also strictly truthful, declare that the 
main body of their converts are worthy to be 
ranked alongside the general run of Christians in 
the congregations of the home Churches ; and it 
cannot be denied that, tried by the severest tests 
of Christian life and service, they come triumph- 
antly out of the ordeal. 

For what are the crucial features of native 
Christian character in foreign lands? Few will 
be disposed to deny-that they are to be found in 
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such points or virtues as purity, self-surrender, 
sympathy, and fidelity. Yet who can doubt that 
these are seen in the most distinct forms in every 
native Christian community? The disciples of 
China may be taken as the first example. The 
native women as a class are far from being pure. 
If they are above the women of Japan, of whom 
Dr. Ernest Morrison writes that “their chief 
virtue is industry, and their chief industry vice,” 
they are yet as a rule by no means chaste in 
speech and behaviour. Yet Mrs. Bird writes of the 
Christian women there: “ It is a remarkable thing 
how anxious they are for purity, and how strong 
they are against anything which is inconsistent.” 

In India, examples of stern self-denial and full 
surrender are constantly found in the most 
unlikely quarters. A devil priest of Serjana 
(Hyderabad) went to the Wesleyan missionary 
to be baptized. ‘‘I have made my choice for 
ever, he said. ‘Years ago I asked to have the 
name of Christ tattoed upon my arm, and now I 
freely and joyfully give Him my life.” “ But,” 
said the missionary, “ what of the tithes of twenty- 
four villages?” ‘I willingly resign all these, and 
want to teach my people not to give their rice to 
the devil priests, but to give it all to Christ.” ! 

Examples of sympathy and love are equally 

1 Inthe Nizam’s Dominions (1907), p. 82. 
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prominent. The home Christian who has done 
little to help his own pastor might read with tears 
of grief and shame the letter written by the native 
converts of the New Hebrides to their beloved 
‘Misi,’ Dr. John G. Paton. As for the test of 
fidelity to Christ unto death, who does not find 
his heart melted with adoring gratitude to the 
living Redeemer for the signal grace bestowed on 
the native converts of China during the Boxer 
troubles? For alongside the more than two 
hundred of the missionary staff then massacred, 
no fewer than forty thousand Chinese Christians 
gave up their life to torture and death rather ~ 
than deny the Lord that bought them by His 
blood. 

Hence such Christian converts are rightly 
counted worthy of being received into the fellow- 
ship of the Church through baptism, and of sitting 
down at the Lord’s Table in company with all 
believers. Henry Drummond has told us of the 
first time he received ‘‘the cup of the covenant” 
from ‘the bare black arm of a native com- 
municant”; but he is constrained to add: “a 
communicant whose life, tested afterwards in many 
an hour of trial with me on the Tanganyika plateau, 
gave him perhaps a better right to be there than 
any of us.”* 

Tropical Africa, p. 48. 
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It is a matter of the commonest intelligence that 
the sons and daughters of these native Christians 
can be trained in the mission schools and colleges 
to become most efficient Christian workers. We 
have only to read the story of missionary progress 
in any land to find the names of native pastors 
who are at this moment rendering eminent service 
to the cause of Christ. Out of the fearful pit and 
miry clay of savage heathenism in the islands of 
the Pacific, powerful witnesses for the Gospel have 
been raised up to take the place and do the work 
of ordained pastors over native Churches. 

Nay more: out of these native congregations, 
men and women have been readily found who are 
prepared to sail thousands of miles away from 
their own homes and carry the Gospel of the grace 
of God to natives of other islands, in the face of 
persistent antagonism and the constant risk of 
death. It is by such workers that much of the 
grandest work in the Christianisation of the 
islands of the South Seas has been accomplished 
in the days in which we now live. 

All doubts of the intensity of the new spiritual 
energy generated by the spirit of faith in these — 
congregations of native Christians are scattered 
by the great and manifest changes that are 
wrought in the family, social, and civil life of 
the tribes and provinces where the Gospel has 
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free course and is glorified. Space would fail us 
were we to attempt to tell in detail of the trans- 
formation of Hawaii from a savage island into an 
ordered Christian State under the American Board 
of Missions; or of the great work done amongst 
the Karens of Burma under the American Baptist 
Missionary Society; or of the wide uplifting of 
the teeming populations of Southern Travancore 
at Nagercoil. The single example of Uganda may 
suffice for all. Thirty-one years ago it was a 
territory morally desolated by lust and tyranny 
and cruelty of the grossest kind. But what do 
we find now as the result of the missionary 
activity there? A_ self-supporting Church of 
70,000 baptized Christians, which has built 
over 800 churches and over 50 schools, and is 
making its purifying influence felt in every 
department of social and civil life. The young 
monarch of the tribes is a Christian, and the 
chief courtiers as well as the officials of the State 
are men of faith and piety. 

Mr. Winston Churchill carried all hearts with 
him when, addressing the National Liberal Club of 
London, he laid bare the secret of the marvellous 
change: “Devoted Christian men of different 
Churches but of a common character had laboured 
earnestly and strenuously, year in year out, to 
raise the moral and spiritual conceptions of one of 
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the most intelligent races of the African Continent ; 
and they had succeeded undoubtedly in introducing 
a character of progress and decorum into the life 
of Uganda, which made that State one of the most 
interesting of those for which the British public 
had ever become directly or indirectly responsible.” 
If a savage State can be thus transformed by 
Christianity, are we not encouraged to hope for 
a time when whole empires may be won by the 
Gospel, and the international and interracial re- 
lations of men over the wide world be dominated 
by its influence ? 


I 


At this point, however, it may be said: Why 
is this good time so long in arriving? Two 
thousand years have come and gone, and still vast 
portions of the inhabitants of the planet continue 
to own the sway of other religions. If Christianity 
be destined to conquer the whole race for Jesus 
our Lord, why is it so tardy in fulfilling its task ? 
How comes it that, in spite of all our efforts during 
the past century, the Christian communities in 
foreign lands amount to some five millions, while 
the communicants are not much more than two 
millions ? 

In replying to this question, we need not dwell 
on the vast extent of the population of the globe. 
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For it was fully announced by our Lord at the 
very outset that “the field is the world,” and that 
His Gospel was to be preached to every creature 
under heaven. Nor do we stay here to enlarge on 
the fact, highly important as it is to recognise it, 
that Christianity is even now in point of numbers 
far in advance of any other two religions at work 
in the race. What it seems to be most necessary 
to say is, that the true explanation of the apparently 
slow progress lies in the aim it has in view and 
the work it has to do. 

For what is the object of the missionary 
enterprise? Is it simply to make proselytes? 
Is it attained when, as in Hinduism, Buddhism, 
and Muhammadanism, men of different races are 
persuaded to adopt certain daily observances, or 
perform some acts of worship, or develop some 
one form of polity, or wear some special dress, 
or profess some traditional creed? No: as we 
have seen, the supreme aim of Hvangelical Missions 
must be, to begin with, nothing short of the 
spiritual regeneration of individual souls through 
faith in Christ with a view to the ultimate leaven- 
ing of the whole family, social, and national life 
with the principles of His teaching. But this is 
a work that no man can hasten by the mere forth- 
putting of his own energy. It is an operation of 
the Spirit of God, a new creation in the souls of 
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men. Moreover, it is a change that God will not 
force on men. If they are to be united to His 
Son, they must choose Him under the quickening 
power of the Spirit, of their own free will. Every 
single soul in the countless generations of every 
race that hears the Word of God, must, if it is 
to be saved at all, decide for itself the question 
of surrender to Christ. 

From its very nature, therefore, the work of 
evangelisation requires time; and, as Dr. J. B. 
Mozley once remarked, “‘ there is no reason why it 
should not have it.” Herein it only resembles the 
operation of the great forces that lie at the root 
of other great changes. If countless ages had to 
elapse ere the fiery mass which was flung off by the 
Sun to form our Earth could be transformed into a 
fit habitation for the human family; if even after 
man appeared on the earth, far more millenniums 
than are ordinarily dreamt of had to pass ere “‘ the 
fulness of the times” that was to usher in the birth 
of a Saviour of our fallen race could arrive ; if even 
in lands like our own Britain which have accepted 
Christianity, twenty long centuries had to flow 
on ere the population could be Christianised : 
why should it be regarded as an objection to 
foreign missions that their work in. winning the 
whole world is not going forward swiftly enough 
to meet our ideas of progress? In the face of such 
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criticism it is well to remember that we are dealing , 
with problems which are in the hands of the 
Kternal. He pursues His purpose of mercy with 
almighty energy and yet with unhasting patience. | 
Sooner than hurry men into a superficial acceptance | 
of His saving grace, He will take a thousand years | 
to win a continent. Sooner than have men wait 
one needless moment when by their consent to the | 
striving of the Spirit they are fully prepared, He. 
will finish His great work in one day. 

In emphasising this point, however, we are far 
from forgetting that, as a matter of historic fact, the 
slow progress of Christianity in winning the race 
for God lies at the door of men themselves. The 
Christian Churches of the past and present centuries 
stand chargeable in the sight of Heaven with 
having failed to hasten the evangelisation of the 
world as they ought to have done. For while the 
salvation of souls is the work of the Spirit of God, 
the proclamation of the message which is the vehicle 
of His saving energy is the work of man; and as 
the historic survey of the earlier chapters in this 
part of our treatise has shown, the Church of Christ 
in the world has sadly failed to play her part. 

At this present hour, how grievously are we 
suffering from the lack of devotion and courage and 
fidelity in the Greek and Roman Churches of the 
earlier centuries of our era. Instead of being. 
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helpers in the work of evangelising the outlying 
races of heathendom, the modern representatives of 
these Churches have to be resuscitated and Chris- 
tianised anew themselves. How sluggish, too, are 
many branches of the Church still in entering on 
new fields of effort: how backward in laying to 
heart the lessons of experience. What feeble and 
broken help is given by commercial or political 
agencies that pass into heathen lands from Christian 
countries ; and how shamefully inconsistent are the 
life and conduct of many individuals and families 
professing to be Christian, that in the pursuit of 
business or pleasure settle down amongst popula- 
tions where our missionaries are at work, and yet 
either ignore or despise their efforts. Such in- 
fluences as these retard the conquest of the world 
for Christ. 

Yet, on the other hand, who can shut his eyes to 
the grounds of hope that lie so manifestly before 
us? very quarter of the globe is now within our 
reach. The undertaking of missionary work does 
not now carry with it exile in a foreign land. 
Wherever our missions are established, success is 
always reaped in fair proportion to the efforts put 
forth. In the present decade of the twentieth 
century, the ingathering of souls is proceeding at a 
rapid rate. In Manchuria and Korea, for example, 
men and women are literally flocking to the Church 
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of Christ in thousands every year: while in the 
nearer and farthest East, there are social and 
political changes in prospect, the whole issue of 
which is certain to be in favour of greater conquests 
for Christianity than have been seen since the 
conversion of the Roman Empire. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the young 
men and maidens of the Western Churches, who 
are mustering as volunteers for missionary effort 
with the dew of consecration on their heads, 
should rise and face the problem of “ the evangel- 
isation of the world in this generation.” Not a 
few leaders of thought on the subject of missions 
never hesitate to say that the work could be done 
within this period, if the Churches only fulfilled the 
requisite conditions. If, for example, the present 
agencies and resources of the missionary Churches 
were under the influence of a world-wide spiritual 
revival, multiplied fourfold for the requisite task of 
pioneering and then multiplied fourfold again for 
the consequent work of ingathering and upbuilding 
—and in furnishing such reduplication of men and 
means the modern Evangelical Churches would be 
exceeding neither their duty nor their ability—it 
is practically certain that the great goal could be 
actually reached. At the same time, the leaders of 
this wonderful movement are too wise to indulge 
in mere predictions. ‘The evangelisation of the 
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world in this generation” is a motto or watchword, 
a prophetic ideal rather than a hard literal pre- 
supposition; and as such it may be safely left to 
wield its own blessed influence of summoning the 
youth of the Churches at home and abroad to 
pursue their object without haste and yet without 
delay. 

In any case, the ultimate victory of the 
Gospel in the world is beyond doubt. The sure 
word of inspired prophecy we have already studied 
strengthens the conviction. So also do all other 
grounds on which men have ever ventured to fore- 
cast the future. The past conquests of Christianity 
encourage us to cherish this hope. We may assume 
that there is no harder battle to fight anywhere 
than is to be found to-day in the mission work of 
India. Yet in its ancient conflict with Oriental life 
and thought, Christianity overcame obstacles almost 
as formidable as the philosophy or caste system of 
Brahmanism, or the superstition and idolatry of 
Hinduism ; and it will master these also. Indeed, 
the victory that the religion of Jesus is winning in 
India before our very eyes helps to maintain this 
assurance. As a matter of fact, the Brahman is 
finding large portions of his philosophy undermined 
by his growing knowledge of physical science. 
The great glacier of caste is already beginning to 
dissolve ; and, as civilisation with its new forms of 
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social life takes root in India, there will be no 
source of supply to prevent its vanishing away. 
The loathsome idolatry of the people is becoming 
revolting to minds that feel the pressure of a purer 
public sentiment. Above all, the rational nature 
of man, influenced as it always is by the finger of 
God, also brightens this hope. No false system 
can permanently obfuscate the ideals of worship ~ 
and life that the Spirit of the living God is 
quickening in the souls of men. So will it be over 
all the world. In the words of a great Oxford 
theologian : ‘‘ We have time before us, and we can 
repose without distrust in the strength of those 
deep causes which point to the ultimate overthrow 
of all false systems and the substitution of Chris- 
tianity in their place.” * 


1 Mozley, Essays, vol. ii. p. 362. 
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What ails ye, Christians of this modern time, 
So rich, like Ephesus, in shining gifts, 
In faith and zeal and eloquence that lifts 
The listening mind and heart to thoughts sublime? 


What lack ye yet, that even as ye climb 

The ladder set on earth, ye see no rifts 

That show the heavenly blue; and He that sifts 
Betwixt the true and false must break the chime 


Of praise with threatening and rebuke? ’Tis Love 
Ye lack: “first Love” for souls: the strenuous grace, 
That as at Pentecost spends and is spent 


To serve the Gospel. Ah! to God above 
Restore your stolen tithes: seek ye His face, 
Till with outflowing power the skies are rent. 
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THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY ENTER- 
PRISE—IN THE LIGHT OF EX- 
PERIENCE 


ik the third book of our study, we come to what, 
if it be not the largest, is nevertheless, in 
many respects, the most important part of the 
subject. We have seen how the universal obliga- 
tion of the missionary enterprise is set forth in 
Scripture. We have also surveyed the manner in 
which the Christian Church of successive centuries 
faced and dealt with the responsibility entailed by 
it; and we have thereby endeavoured to exhibit 
the grounds on which the whole cause of missions 
can be vindicated in opposition to current criticism. 
If, however, we were to stop at this point, the dis- 
cussion would not be complete. To reap the full 
benefit of the Biblical exposition and _ historical 
record, the Church of every age has to consider 
anew what practical lessons Scripture and History 
suggest as to the best method of carrying on the 
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work already begun. In other words, the mission- 
ary enterprise has to be studied also in the light of 
Experience, which is just history as a Divinely 
guided movement, operating on the mind and 
heart and conscience of men. 

In one view, this aspect of foreign missions 
may seem to have the most direct bearing on those 
who are looking forward to actual participation 
in the work. So, in fact, it has. The foreign 
missionary, like every other Christian worker, is 
entitled to have the full benefit of the observation 
and experience of all that have preceded him in 
his special line of effort. The fuller his knowledge 
of the discipline of the past is, the more likely is 
he to render effective service. 

It is just as manifest, however, that the teaching 
of experience on this problem has a wider field of 
application than the career of individual mission- 
aries. Primarily it is intended for the whole 
Church they represent. Except in the case of 
the few men or women who have the strength of 
character to break into new spheres of service and 
initiate new methods of work, the missionaries 
of the Church will always reflect the standard of 
life and thought and devotion reached by the 
community that sends them. The old maxim of 
‘like priest, like people,” which is equally true in 
the form of “like people, like priest,” might also 
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be put as, “like Church, like Missionary”; for the 
Church is constantly moulding the spirit not only 
of the pastors at home, but of those who may 
enlist for foreign service. If, therefore, men and 
women are to be raised up, with the needed gifts 
and grace for missionary effort, it is indispensable 
that the Church herself should be constantly 
educated into right views of all the obligations 
that rest upon her as the foster-mother and guide 
of the advanced guard of the Lord’s host in foreign 
lands. 

It is to this great theme accordingly that we 
shall devote the remaining chapters of this work. 
Starting with a consideration of the missionary 
call in its most definite form, we shall pass on to 
the message to be delivered; the best method of 
grasping the enterprise of foreign missions as a 
subject of systematic study; and the life to be 
lived in the midst of practical effort; and then 
review the other duties of intercession, Christian 
giving, and co-operation with fellow-workers, 
which devotion to the whole task includes. By 
such a survey, we may hope to gather up the best 
suggestions which the records of Scripture and 
History and Missionary Biography can yield for 
the prosecution of the great conquest that has yet 
to be finished. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE MISSIONARY CALL 


CCORDING to the outline just sketched, the 
first topic that falls to be studied is the 
summons to the foreign field; and this may 
perhaps be dealt with most concisely by noticing 
first the kind of missionaries which the Church 
requires, the present supply of them, and the way 
in which they are to be obtained. 


I 


On the principle just stated, that the indi- 
vidual missionary represents the spiritual fruitage 
of the Church that sends him, it is evident 
that the missionary call must have from the out- 
set a much wider scope than is commonly supposed. 
If the Church is really a great missionary institute, 
and every member of it is under obligation to — 
take part in its designs, then the call to look to 
the mission field can never be applicable only 
to any separate or select class in the Church. Ina 
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very real sense, it is addressed to every Christian 
convert. 

This fact, indeed, as we have already partly seen, 
springs from the very nature of the Christian life. 
The fundamental truth to be grasped here is that 
a vital interest in foreign missions as a world-wide 
enterprise is wrapt up in the very faith by which 
& man or a woman becomes a Christian. Jesus 
Christ offers Himself to each one of us as a Saviour 
only as He offers Himself to the whole race; and | 
we accept Him on no grounds and to no issue that 
may not be realised in every creature under | 
heaven. What is the position thenceforward | 
occupied by the believing disciple? As bound up. 
in the living organism of a sinful race, every saved | 
soul is committed to impart the supreme blessing | 
he has found to all others he can reach. If the. 
Lord Jesus has gone to the right hand of the 
Father on high, while we as His disciples, after 
being drawn into vital union with Him, are left 
here on earth, it can only be that we may still 
be with Him in the great work on which His 
heart is set. In other words, every true disciple’ 
of Christ Jesus is essentially a Christian missionary | 
from the very start of this relationship to Him. 
Where this obligation is not recognised, it can 
only be that the conversion is not of the vital 
and pervasive character demanded by the Gospel. ' 
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Missionaries are not manufactured by the Church : 
they are the creation of the Spirit of God. An 
eagle does not get its soaring spirit at some late 
stage of its life. That is born with it. In like 
manner, every child of God is born with the heart 
of a missionary in him, and needs only to have 
his eyes opened by the Spirit of truth to discern 
and realise the fact. 

It is when we keep this great idea in view that we 
are enabled to understand the primary qualifications 
of a Christian missionary. They differ in no respect 
from those that are required in every vitally con- 
verted soul, that is, in every true Christian worker. 

At the root of them all will be found a deep 
conviction of the world’s need of the Gospel. This 
feeling is sure to grow as the new birth rises into 
the spiritual consciousness and takes possession 
of it. Jesus must have had from the beginning 
a very keen sense of the contrast betwixt His own 
inner life and the corruption and misery of the 
world. As He advanced in His ministry, the 
feeling touched Him in the depths of His spirit : 
towards the end it grew so strong as to stir Him 
to lamentation and tears. The same conviction 
is sure to rise in the heart of a true missionary. © 
No one can read the memorials of Rev. J. Hudson 
Taylor without feeling how near he. had come to 
his Lord in this experience. 
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Alongside a sense of the world’s need of sal- 
vation, there will always be found a strong and 
special love for the Saviour Himself. In its 
primary form, this affection will be largely 
moulded by simple gratitude for the experience 
of His saving grace. But as the inner life is 
developed, there will come into play the higher 
feelings arising from the knowledge of His kinship 
and brotherhood with us, the assurance of His 
sympathy, admiration for His perfect realisation 
of the Divine sonship in humanity, and confidence 
in His presidential wisdom and power; and all 
of these can only issue in a Divinely rooted and 
developed love for Himself as a personal Friend. 
Who can wonder that the Lord at once craves for 
this affection and insists upon it, in the case of 
His servants? The threefold question to Peter 
by the lake of Galilee is addressed to every 
Christian, and surely also with the intensest 
yearning to every aspirant to the work of a 
missionary: ‘‘Lovest thou Me?” Who would 
dare to put his hand to the task of winning 
“the other sheep” that are not of the home fold 
without being consciously borne forward under the 
response: ‘‘ Lord, Thou knowest all things: Thou 
knowest that I love Thee”? Who that feels his 
lack of this love will not wait on the Lord Himself 
until He bestows it? The tender prayer written 
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at Gennesaret by a saintly Scottish minister in 
the midst of a mission to the Jews of Palestine 
seventy years ago should be rising to the lips of 
every missionary to this day : 
O Saviour, gone to God’s right hand, 
Yet the same Saviour still, 
Graved on Thy heart is this lovely strand 
And every fragrant hill. 
Oh, grant me, Lord, by this sacred wave, 
Threefold Thy love Divine, 


That I may feed, till I find my grave, 
Thy flock, both Thine and mine. 


Where this affection for Jesus Himself exists, 
there will always be present a fervent love for the 
souls of men of every kindred and tongue over all 
the earth. The very vital oneness with the Lord 
Jesus into which a true disciple enters, carries this 
grace with it. If He at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high is filled with love for men and 
an unutterable longing for the salvation of their 
souls, His disciples on earth cannot escape sharing 
in the same affection and desire. The heart of 
Jesus on earth was dominated by what we have 
learned to call the ‘‘ world-consciousness,” a sense 
of unity with the whole race, a conviction of the 
universal sweep of the Divine eternal purpose of 
love. Knowing the origin, nature, and destiny 
of man as no other could, He was filled not simply 
with an enthusiasm for humanity that overbore 
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every obstacle in its course, but with a love for, 
the souls of men that led Him to lay down His. 
life for them; and since this Divine interest and 
this love are in Him still, we cannot doubt that 
as a true disciple gets into harmony with the mind 
of the Lord, he will have the same deep convictions 
of the worth of humanity, and the same intense 
affection pulsmg in his heart and making him 
more and more willing to spend and be spent and 
even die for men, that they might be saved. 
This is the spirit of every real missionary. The 
words on the cross which marks the grave of 
Bishop Coleridge Patteson in one of the Santa 
Cruz Islands, might have been written over the 
grave of John Williams and James Chalmers 
(Tamate) and many more: 
WHOSE LIFE WAS HERE TAKEN BY MEN 

FOR WHOM HE WOULD 

GLADLY HAVE GIVEN IT. 

Out of this love for the souls of men, rooted in 
love for the Lord Jesus, there will inevitably 
spring a strong desire to serve Him in the manner 
that shall best occupy all our gifts and turn them 
to the fullest account; and along with this, a 
willingness to enter into any sphere to which He 
may open up the way. We have only to look 
at the opening pages of almost any missionary 
biography to see this feeling in operation. When 
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Dr. Stewart of Lovedale was as a young man at 
work in the fields of his father’s farm, the question 
flashed across his mind: ‘‘ Might I not make more 
of my life than by remaining here?” Then he 
straightened himself and said: ‘God helping me, 
I will be a missionary.” When Dr. Griffith John 
had finished his early theological studies, he hoped 
and prayed that he might be sent to Madagascar. 
But when the London Missionary Board urged 
him to go to China, he went thither as a bride- 
groom would go to his wedding: “There is a 
glorious work before me. China has filled my 
soul and kindled my imagination and drawn out 
my heart as no other non-Christian land could 
have done.” 

While these, however, are the primary qualifica- 
tions of the kind of missionaries the Church 
desires, there are others of a more specific kind 
that can never be left out of view. 

Some of these are largely grafted on what Dr. 
Warneck calls ‘gifts of nature”: but they are 
none the less valuable on that account. Who, 
for example, can over-estimate the worth of a 
strong physique, a well-disciplined frame that finds - 
its expression in firm, buoyant health, active limbs, 
and power of clear, ringing utterance? How ereat 
is the need of a well-educated mind that can learn 

1 Hvangelische Missionslehre, Bd, 11. Kap. xxi. S. 146. 
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a new language even with imperfect helps, or 
penetrate into the nature of an intricate pagan 
religion, or overthrow the arguments of gainsayers 
of the Gospel. What candidate for the foreign 
field can dispense with the moral force that will 
come out, on the one hand, in unflinching courage 
and persistence, and, on the other, in sympathy, 
meekness, and patience? How deep also is the 
need of a practical spirit, guided by the Divine 
oifts of common sense and natural sagacity, 
and showing itself in tact and presence of 
mind and fertility of resource in the time of 
danger. 

Other features to be desired are more dis- 
tinctly spiritual. Especially requisite are entire 
surrender to the will of God in all things, and 
a vital experience of the anointing of the 
Holy Spirit. The one grace is the sequel of 
the other; and,: as we shall see,’ both are to 
be cultivated with growing earnestness in the 
midst of actual effort. Here we have in view 
rather the initial stage of candidature for the 
missionary calling. The enjoyment of “the fulness 
of the blessing of Christ,” which so many would 
regard as the later coronation of the Christian 
life, is an indispensable element in the very pre- 
paration for foreign service. A disciple who 

1 Chap. IV. p. 306. 
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receives it gets a conception of the grandeur of 
a missionary’s life, and a delight in engaging in 
it that—as in the case of men like Lullius and 
Martyn and Carey and Livingstone—bear them 
at the very opening of their career through trials 
before which ordinary Christians might readily 
quail. 

There are, doubtless, other providential and social 
conditions which it is eminently desirable to see 
fulfilled in the case of missionary candidates. One 
is found in comparative freedom from prior obliga- 
tions that seem to bind heart and conscience to 
service at home. Another is felt in the direct 
and unanimous encouragement of near relatives 
and wise Christian friends. But, to speak gener- 
ally, wherever the primary qualifications are found 
in growing strength, and the more specific are 
found in fair proportion, there is a presumption 
in favour of being called to the work of a mis- 
sionary that ought not to be easily laid aside. 
In 1877, Ion Keith-Falconer-did not hesitate to 
say: “While vast continents are shrouded in 
almost utter darkness, and hundreds of millions 


suffer the horrors of heathenism or of Islam, the | 


burden of proof lies upon you to show that the 
circumstances in which God has placed you were 
meant by Him to keep you out of the foreign 
mission field.” 
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II 


It is impossible not to be convinced that of 
the eighteen thousand missionaries now at work 
in non-Christian lands, the great majority are 
men and women of the stamp now indicated. 
In these days, when travellers of every grade can 
so readily reach the mission fields, their whole 
life and work can be thoroughly scrutinised; and 
save on the part of those who are plainly not in 
heart-deep sympathy with aggressive Christian 
work of any kind, the uniform testimony is that 
the Church’s representatives abroad are most de- 
voted servants of Christ the Lord. Civil officials 
of Huropean and American Governments, naval 
and military officers, political observers and corre- 
spondents of the secular press unite alike in praising 
their diligence and endurance and in marking 
the deep spiritual and social influence they exert.’ 
Secretaries of Christian Students’ Associations 
and Deputies of Missionary Societies pass the same 
verdict. Mr. J. R. Mott, in recent tours over 
the world, met many thousands of missionaries, and 
he has publicly declared that the more he has 
seen of them and their work, the more highly 


1 Of, ¢.g., Meredith Townsend, Asia and Europe, p. 75; F. A. 
Mackenzie, The Unveiled East, chap. xxi. pass.; J. L. Barton, The 
Missionary and his Critics (Fleming-Revell Co.) 
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does he estimate the value of their service. Rev. 
F. S. Webster of London, after intercourse with 
thirteen hundred missionaries in China—fully one- 
third of the army of Protestant workers there— 
reports that their devotion to the cause of Christ 
is one of the deepest impressions made on heart 
and memory: ‘What depths of heart anguish 
were revealed in many of the prayers to which 
one listened both at the large meetings and at 
family worship or some social gathering for prayer. 
What unmistakable testimony was engraved in 
many of their faces, worn and faded with physical 
and spiritual conflict.” 

But can it be said that the actual supply of 
such workers is adequate to the present needs of 
the foreign field? When members of the home 
Churches hear of the growth of the Student 
Volunteer movement, many of them are ready 
to suppose that the Church is now receiving all 
she can desire. Some may even be carried away 
with the idea that more than enough of young 
men and women are offering themselves for the 
service. Such is not the conclusion of those best 
entitled to judge. When it is remembered that of 
the three thousand and more volunteers enrolled 2 
many have already gone forth to the work; that 
many could not be accepted by Mission Boards 

1 The latest computation of men and women is 3532. 
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for lack of the requisite qualifications; that of 
those who are at present engaged at mission 
stations not a few die and others are sent home 
as invalids or on furlough for longer or shorter 
periods; and that all the while, in response to 
the prayers of the Church at home and the efforts 
abroad, the field is ever widening and the need 
of help becoming ever more urgent, it is easy to 
see that the number of candidates sent out is 
utterly incommensurate with the task to which 
the Church is committed. 

At the Fourth Decennial Indian Missionary 
Conference held in Madras in 1902, the members 
of all denominations united in these statements : 
“Although modern missionaries have been at 
work in India for more than a century, the fact 
remains that the number of foreign missionaries 
at work on these lands is not only wholly inade- 
quate to enable them to avail themselves of the 
opportunities that press upon them, but also far 
below what the resources of the Christian Church 
can well afford to maintain.” ‘‘It is the opinion 
of sober, thoughtful, and zealous men that in order 
to carry on thoroughly the work now in hand 
and to enter the most obviously open doors 
which God has set before this Church in 
India, the missionary staff in this country 
should be at least doubled within the next ten 
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years.”* Dr. Leonard Barton estimates that, the 
population of China being taken at four hundred 
millions, there is “an average of one foreign 
worker for every 104,000 Chinese, or one ordained 
missionary for 5000 square miles or to every 
463,000 Chinese,” and adds with simple truth: 
“These figures are sufficient to make it clear that 
China is woefully destitute of a sufficient mis- 
sionary force to win that land for Christ in this 
generation, or indeed in any generation.” ” 

When to the state of the aggressive army in 
these great lands, we add the vast territories in 
Africa, Arabia, Persia, Tibet, Indo-China, and 
large portions of Borneo and New Guinea, and 
other islands that have never been broken upon 
by any systematic missionary effort whatever, we 
may well conclude that the home Churches have 
never as yet even begun to realise the need there 
is for greater numbers of missionary candidates 
than have been raised up. Samuel J. Mills, 
the great American pioneer of missions, ex- 
claimed a hundred years ago: “I wish that we 
could break out upon the heathen... 40,000 
strong.” The wish has yet to be fulfilled; and 
the Church will never rise to her high calling 
till she makes greater efforts in the direction 


1 Report, pp. 204, 205. 
2 The Unfinished Task, pp. 68, 69, 71. 
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of its realisation. Unless at least 25,000 new 
missionary candidates of the best type are forth- 
coming within the next two decades, neither will 
the blanks in the present force be duly supplied, 
nor the requisite pioneer work carried out, nor 
special emergencies met, nor progress already 
made be turned to the best account for further 
consolidation and extension. 


III 


But if such be the kind of missionaries the 
Church requires and such the need of them, 
how are they to be obtained? On the principles 
already indicated, the answer is too obvious to 
require much expansion. 

If missionaries are only the fruit and expression 
of the Church’s own inner life, then they will be 
given to her in sufficient numbers only under the 
experience of a continuous spiritual quickening. 
We may see this law operating to-day in every 
quarter of Christendom. Of England, for example, 
Mr. Eugene Stock has said: “It is now seen to 
be an indisputable fact that both the evangelistic 
missions and the gatherings for the promotion of 
spiritual life have in the long-run aided the cause 
by bringing men and women to devote themselves, 
all they are and all they have, to the unreserved 
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disposal of their Lord and Saviour.”* Let the 
Church of any country be visited by a strong 
gracious revival, and it will be found that within 
the next seven years there will be a corresponding 
increase of students for the ministry and candidates 
for the foreign field. If, on the contrary, the 
Church becomes lethargic and worldly, the number 
of such aspirants will as surely fall away. The 
only safeguard against such losses is to have the 
whole Church abiding in the closest fellowship of 
hope and love with her exalted Lord. 

In this attitude the Church will not fail to pro- 
claim her need of missionaries, and call upon the 
young men and maidens that are filling her ranks 
to a fresh consideration of the claims of the foreign 
field. This is the bounden duty, not only of 
members of Mission Boards and Secretaries of 
Christian Students’ Unions, but of every home 
minister of the Church. We should reckon on 
having young disciples in our congregations with 
the needed gifts for missionary work, and we 
should not hesitate to bid them look to the whiten- 
ing fields of non-Christian lands, and mark how 
few the labourers are for the great task of reaping 
and ingathering. No minister should hesitate to 
say that if a young disciple has all the primary 
qualifications of a Christian worker, and also the 

1 Short History of the C.M.S., p. 125, 
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special qualifications of a foreign missionary in 
a measure that is already fair and is manifestly 
capable of fuller development, the very possession 
of such gifts may well be taken as a direct and 
indeed as a Divine “call” to the foreign field. 
It is simply a misunderstanding of the Lord’s 
method of dealing with His servants and a waste 
of time to wait for any more specific summons. 
There is no problem here for metaphysical or 
casuistical discussion. The ability carries the 
duty with it. In presence of the clamant need 
expressed in the heavenly ery, ‘‘ Who will go for 
us, and whom shall we send?” the possession 
of the gifts demands the respouse, “Here am I, 
Lord, send me.” 

Yet even in the midst of such enlistments, the 
Church must make the forthcoming of missionaries 
a matter of special prayer. The Lord has promised 
to give His people prophets and pastors and 
witnesses for Him unto.the ends of the earth; 
but He will be inquired of by His people to send 
them. How often are such supplications confined 
to one day of the ecclesiastical year, or even for- 
gotten altogether. ‘Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that He thrust forth labourers 
into His harvest.” * 

It only remains to add that where such qualified 

1 Luke 10. 2, Gr. 
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candidates present themselves for foreign service, 
the Church will endeavour not merely to make 
the best selection, but also to see to their thorough 
training and wise distribution. The education of 
missionaries requires the most careful consideration. 
There should never have been a time when any 
weak sentimental aspirant was considered good 
enough to be sent out as a missionary. An intel- 
ligent Japanese once said that his country had 
already more than enough of imperfectly educated 
missionaries: they wanted now to have and hear 
the very best that could be sent.’ A requisition 
like this calls upon the Church to give her mis- 
sionaries a University and theological training 
as thorough as that of her home ministers. Whilst 
more specific studies in the line of missionary effort 
are not to be neglected, the higher and more com- 
plete a missionary’s equipment and culture are, 
the more effective will likely be the service he will 
render. 


1 Cf. H. Drummond, The New Evangelism, p. 146. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE MASTERY OF THE MESSAGE 


HATEVER subjects may be included in the 
curriculum of missionary education, the 
first place must always be occupied by the Gospel 
of the grace of God. If the Gospel is the power 
of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth, 
then the Church and her missionaries cannot be 
prepared for their work until they know thoroughly 
both the essential contents of this supreme message 
and the way in which it is to be presented to the 
world. 
I 
An earlier chapter’ has already been largely 
devoted to the elementary truths of the Gospel. 
The emphasis then laid upon them was all the 
more necessary that it is only when these are 
understood and proclaimed that we find ourselves 
brought into harmony with the method of the first 
1 Book I. Chap. I. 
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preachers of Christianity. In dealing alike with 
the pagans of Lycaonia and the philosophic schools 
of Athens, Paul found himself constrained to 
insist on the folly of idolatry and the duty of 
acknowledging the living God as the Creator and 
Governor of the world. It must never be for- 
gotten that while these truths are principles of 
natural theology, they also lie at the basis of the 
whole Gospel, and are in themselves a welcome 
refuge to souls that feel repelled by the mytho- 
logical tales of gods and goddesses and see the 
vanity of idol-worship. As Harnack has pointed 
out, it was not generally from a full understanding 
of the Christian redemption that so many joined 
the side of the early Church. The ideas of the 
relation of Jesus Christ to God must in the case 
of the majority have been as rudimentary as they 
were often confused. At the same time, with a 
right conception of God as Spirit and Light and 
Love, these early Christians were protected against 
mere Deism, and were prepared for an ultimate 
apprehension of the Divine interposition in Jesus 
as the Redeemer of the world. 

In the education of our missionaries, therefore, 
great care should be taken to drill them in the 
best method of presenting these first principles of 
evangelic truth. The experience of missionaries in 
China to-day is exactly that of the Evangelists of 
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the first century. ‘When the Gospel sounds on 
Chinese ears, it does not find them prepared. 
Every thought is strange and difficult. Some of 
the details of the story of Jesus may perhaps 
awaken a natural interest, yet the people are apt 
to move off before the close.” On the other hand, 
“it is not very hard to grasp the doctrine of a 
Supreme God; and although, for argument’s sake, 
the people are apt to complain that God is unseen, 
they gradually become accustomed to the thought 
of the one Creator and Preserver of mankind. 
Without more ado and without trying to look 
deeper into the subject, some of them cast in their 
lot with the Christians.” * 

In thus acknowledging the value of these alpha- 
betic elements of Christian truth, however, we can 
never forget that the Gospel is also a progressive 
message ; and no candidate for the foreign mission 
field is duly prepared, unless he is able, not merely 
to win converts to God, but to present the Gospel 
in all its fulness and symmetry and grandeur. 
This equipment is indispensable for his own 
advance in Christian experience and character and 
service: it is no less requisite for the later work 
of training native converts to become evangelists 
and teachers in their own land. 

In this view, how needful is it, for example, to 
1 Campbell N. Moody of Formosa, The Heathen Heart, pp. 115, 117. 
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have a full-orbed knowledge of what may be dis- 
tinctively called “the Gospel of Christ.” It cannot 
be admitted that this attainment is always made. 
The Incarnation of the Son of God is the central 
fact of the world’s history, and the life and ministry 
that followed were an adequate expression of His 
Divine origin ; but no wise Christian preacher will 
confine himself to these facts: for they are only, 
as the Evangelist Mark puts it, ‘the beginning of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” We get much nearer 
the heart of the Christian message when we set 
forth the death of Jesus as a Divinely provided 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole race. This was 
the theme on which the Apostles laid the utmost 
stress. When Paul is writing of the things by 
believing which we are saved, he mentions first 
of all the fact that Christ died for our sins.’ ‘We 
preach Christ crucified,” he also says: “Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.”? “I 
determined not to know anything among you save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified.”* In this decision 
we must all acquiesce. In the work of evangelis- 
ing many peoples, as, for example, that of the first 
Moravians amongst the tribes of Greenland, it has 
been found that the tidings of the death of a 
Redeemer from sin has awakened feelings not 
merely of interest but also of gratitude and trust. 
PV iCoriba3: 21 Cor. 1. 23, 24, 8A Corpgincs 
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Certain it is that no message of Christianity will 
ever attract or permanently hold the mind and 
conscience of the nations that does not carry to 
them the news of an everlasting propitiation in 
the blood of the Lamb of God. 

Yet it is just as manifest that the Christian 
herald is not to halt at this point. If he does, 
he will run the grave risk of leading souls to 
depend for salvation on the work of Christ without 
coming under the sway of His person and His 
power. The Apostolic preachers never rested till 
they led the minds of their hearers on to the great 
events of the Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus 
to the right hand of God; and yet they did not 
stop even there. As we may see especially in the 
teaching of Paul, they never felt that they had 
proclaimed the whole word of the truth of the 
Gospel until they had presented Jesus as receiving 
from the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, as 
the Spirit of life and adoption and power, and as 
so pouring forth that Spirit as to be able to enter 
into their very heart, and become a continuous 
source of vital saving energy within them. In 
other words, the very kernel of the Gospel is, 
“Christ in you, the hope of glory” :* glory moral 
and spiritual now, and destined to be also external 
and complete, when Jesus comes again. 

1Col. 1. 27, 
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The great advantage for the Church and her 
missionaries of presenting this climax of the 
Christian message is that their hearers are enabled 
to see what is meant by the Name of Jesus, and 
also to discover the real nature of the salvation 
that is wrapt up in it. For under such a full 
experience of “Christ in us,” we find that the 
name of Jesus is not His titles nor His character, 
but His present gracious self-manifesting and self- 
imparting activity in the hearts of men; and 
“salvation” is seen to include not merely forgive- 
ness of the past and deliverance from wrath in the 
future, but ‘all spiritual blessings in the heavenly 
places in Christ”: especially an abiding place in 
the gracious presence of God, dominion over sin, 
adoption into the family of heaven, consecration 
to service, and the privilege of intercession in 
fellowship with Christ for the wide world. 

After the Gospel of Christ comes ‘the Gospel of 
the Kingdom.” This was the main theme of the 
preaching of Jesus Himself. While He came to 
be the Gospel of the grace of God and to lay the 
foundation for it in the events of His redemptive 
career, He Himself also taught the Gospel of the — 
new social life into which His disciples entered, 
through faith in Him and the new. birth of the 
Spirit. This is the reason why He always laid 
such stress on the origin, nature, and laws, the 
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operation, conflict, and final victory of the Kingdom 
of heaven. The study of this teaching as disclosed 
in the parables and addresses of Jesus is of first 
importance to all missionaries. For it not only 
enables them to deal with nations like the Chinese 
and Japanese, that have strong social and national 
instincts, but also prepares them to guide the 
whole administration and relations of the native 
Christian communities over which they may have 
to preside. This Gospel also presents the en- 
couraging thought that even though the outward 
organisation of the Church, which is only the 
expression of the Kingdom of God, may fail to 
grow, there may nevertheless be an unseen 
spiritual increase of quickened souls that are really 
on the side of God and His anointed Son. 

Have we then exhausted the contents of the 
Christian Evangel when we receive its message 
concerning the Son of God and the Kingdom 
of heaven? We cannot think so. When we 
examine the teaching of the Apostles, we find the 
outlines of a wider message. Paul especially takes 
the utmost pains to exhibit Christ as standing in 
relation not merely to the Church of the redeemed, 
or even to the human race, but to the whole 
creation. In his address to the elders at Ephesus 
he claimed to have taught them ‘the whole 
counsel of God” in opposition to all the current 
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theories of Oriental philosophy; and when we 
turn to his letter to the Ephesian Churches we see 
how much this theme embraced. Paul would not 
have his brethren ignorant of the imperial position 
occupied by the Son of God. In the words of an 
able interpreter, “they are to be taught the rudi- 
mentary truths and moral lessons which are the 
first principles of the oracles of Christ. But they 
are not to stop with this. They are to dwell upon 
the Divine secret now revealed of God’s purpose 
for the universe through the Church, till their 
whole heart and intellect and imagination are 
enlightened and enriched by it.”’ In Paul’s view, 
Jesus the Son of God’s love is alike the Head of 
the Church and the Creator, Sustainer, and Per- 
fecter of the universe. “For in Him were all 
things created in the heavens and upon the earth, 
things visible and things invisible, whether thrones 
or dominions or principalities or powers : all things 
have been created through Him and unto Him; 
and He is before all things, and in Him all things 
consist.” ? 

The Apostle John is evidently in entire harmony 
with Paul; for in the Apocalypse he sees ‘ another 
angel flying in mid heaven having an eternal 


1 Gore, The Epistle to the Ephesians, p. 73. 


? Col. 1. 16-17; cf. Rom, 16, 25-27; 1 Cor, 15, 24-28; Eph. 1, 
15-23. 
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gospel (2.e. gospel of the ages or cycles of creation) 
to proclaim unto them that dwell on the earth, and 
unto every nation and tribe and tongue and people ; 
and he saith with a great voice: Fear God and 
give Him glory : for the hour of His judgment is 
come; and worship Him that made the heavens 
and the earth and sea and fountains of waters.” ? 

On the basis of such statements as these, we are 
justified in postulating another great department 
of evangelic truth, which might be called “the 
Gospel of the universe.” The fundamental idea in 
it is the union of creation and redemption in one 
eternal purpose of love. Unlike the older dogma- 
ticians of Western Christendom, who drew a sharp 
line of demarcation betwixt the two realms, modern 
students of Scripture feel themselves constrained 
to believe with Dr. James Orr that ‘‘ God’s plan is 
one: Christ was the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world, and even Creation itself is built 
up on Redemption lines.” ? 

Here we touch a strain of teaching that lies in 
closest affinity with subjects in which the cultured 
minds of heathendom have always been deeply 
interested. The thoughts of men in every land 
where the greater ethnic religions have taken root, 
especially in India, have long been occupied with 

1 Rey. 14. 6. 
2 Christian View of the World, pp. 280, 281. 
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ideas respecting the origin and development and 
final purpose of the universe ; and no one can be 
regarded as fully equipped for meeting the needs 
of educated inquirers in these countries, who is not 
able to state and defend the Christian conceptions 
of creation as set forth in the Bible. The whole 
Church of Christ in these days is called to acknow- 
ledge that the Gospel, which is the instrument of 
her operations, is no mere external graft on the 
testimony of creation. It is rather the complete 
and final expression of truths with which the 
creation was impregnated from the beginning. 

The universe does present a problem ; and to 
the mere man of culture, however acute, it may 
seem only an insoluble riddle. But it is not the 
Divine intention that this blindness shall endure. 
A solution has been given in the facts of history as 
interpreted in the Bible: the mystery that filled 
the mind and heart of the Apostle Paul with its 
splendour, however long hid in the silence of the 
ages, has been disclosed and made open and intel- 
ligible to all ;* and wherever it is received in the 
spirit of faith, the whole creation becomes vocal 
with glad tidings of great joy: for it proclaims 
the irresistible march of an eternal purpose of 
love whereby God shall be glorified, the race 
redeemed, and all things in heaven and on 

1 Rom. 16, 25-27. 
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earth within the sphere of redemption united in 
a new abiding fellowship of love and peace and 
blessedness. 

We are well aware that this view of the relation 
of Christ Jesus to the universe has been made the 
starting-point of conclusions that are not accepted 
by all the Churches of Christendom, and, indeed, 
are expressly repudiated by not a few of them. 
Many students of Christian doctrine are ready to 
infer that, if redemption is thus a part of the whole 
cosmic process over which our Lord presides, then 
there can be no such separation in the final destiny 
of the human family, as the older Evangelical 
theologians were led to assert. They rather hold 
that, as the race is one in its fall, so, on the 
principle of its solidarity, it shall be one also in its 
restoration. 

It does not fall within our province here to enter 
on any dogmatic appreciation of such a view, or to 
point out the dangers to which it is exposed. It 
must suffice to say that, with the marked excep- 
tion of the Unitarians, many of these brethren still 
cleave with all their heart to the Divine origin and 
absolute necessity and reality of the Christian 
redemption ; and that, so far from having their 
interest in the missionary enterprise injured by 
these convictions, they find in them the strongest 
impulse towards new self-denial and activity in 
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the prosecution of it. If, however, we unite 
in recognising the validity of such a position, 
we are, on the other hand, at equal liberty to 
claim the same consideration for those who, 
while no less sincere in acknowledging the 
imperial activity of the Son of God in the 
universe, are yet kept back by the sharp contrasts 
drawn in the teaching of our Lord and His Apostles 
from proclaiming this universal scope of redemption 
in any definite form. This reserve does not imply 
that they are merely narrow Calvinists in the sense 
of being followers of Francis Turrettin and the 
theologians of the seventeenth century. The num- 
ber of these, we should imagine, must now be very 
small. Such brethren might even decline to take 
the name of Calvinists at all, except perhaps as 
giving a general adherence to the main features of 
the system of Biblical Theology which he elab- 
orated. They insist that Calvin was only “a pigmy 
on the shoulders of Augustine” ;* and they might 
add, with the present writer, that Augustine was 
only a little child led by the hand of Paul, and 
Paul himself only a humble pupil at the feet of his 
supreme Master, Christ. With the great Apostle 
they go back to the Divine Teacher, who declared 


1 Dr. John Duncan, Colloquia Peripatetica, p. 39 ; “I think of the 
two men together as ‘the pigmy on the giant’s back’; though 
Calvin, after all, was no pigmy.” 
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that He had power over all flesh to give eternal 
life to as many as the Father had given Him ;! 
and still they would contend that they were in 
deepest sympathy with the command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature under heaven. They hold 
that it is not a quite correct interpretation to say 
that theré is nothing more than an election to 
privilege or service in such a statement of the Book 
of the Acts as that ‘as many as were ordained to 
eternal life believed”*; and yet they would be 
willing to pour out their life as a libation on the 
altar of God if by any means they could save men 
out of every tribe and kindred and tongue. 

Shall we ignore the invincible courage and 
hopefulness and assurance of victory with which 
such men still go forth to the conquest of the 
world? Be it far from us. The preachers of the 
Gospel in our day, whose doctrinal system is chiefly 
marked by the love of God and sympathy with 
man, may well be asked to believe that there may 
not be less compassionate yearning for the salva- 
tion of souls, or less heroic effort to achieve it in 
others of their brethren who believe that love is 
none the less eternal love that it is guided by 
sovereign wisdom and inflexible righteousness. 
Does not the alleged success of Muhammadanism 
in these days suggest to us that the greatest 

1John 17.2. - 2 Acts 13, 48. 
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victories of the future will fall to those Churches 
which believe most strongly that “God _ is,” 
and asserts as well as manifests Himself in the 
complete control He takes of the whole human 
family, while in a love that Islam, alas! knows 
not, He still makes all things work together for 
‘good? We cannot doubt it. 

Meanwhile, on either view, the Gospel of the 
universe abides in all its magnificent outlook, and 
affords the brightest hope that, in issues more 
glorious than the heart of theologians of any 
school ever imagined, the Son of God shall see of 
the travail of His soul and be satisfied. 


II 


As to the manner in which these varied aspects 
of the Gospel are to be presented to tribes 
and nations that have not yet been evangelised, 
everything depends on the stage of culture they 
have reached and the kind of religion they profess. 
Where elements of truth are to be found in their 
possession, these will not, of course, be either 
ignored or lightly esteemed. Rather will they 


be made a starting-point of the fuller disclosure | 


of belief and duty which the message of Chris- 

tianity can impart. In the words of Herbert 

Spencer: “In dealing with alien beliefs, our 

endeavour must be not simply to refrain from 
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injustice of word or deed, but also to do justice 
by an open recognition of positive worth. We 
must qualify our disagreement with as much as 
may be of sympathy.”* To act otherwise were 
practically to deny the action of the Light that 
coming into the world lighteneth every man, 
and so perhaps repel the religious aspirations of 
inquirers. Like the Divine Teacher and Saviour 
it proclaims, the Gospel came not to destroy but 
to fulfil: its function is to exhibit in their purity 
and fulness every right idea to which men may 
have been led by the Spirit of God. 

At the same time, as we have already indicated, 
it is very easy to overstep the line of wise 
sympathy and fall into hurtful compromise. How 
vain is it, for example, to propose that because 
some Eastern nations of higher culture find it 
difficult to grasp the relation of the saving work 
of Christ in the world to the nature and supremacy 
of God, we should therefore abandon the heritage 
of Christian doctrine into which the Church has 
been led under the promised tuition of the Holy 
Spirit, and try to set up in its stead a new 
theology, or rather a new religious philosophy, 
which appears on a superficial view more likely 
to catch on to the traditional ideas of the 
Oriental mind. Such a surrender seems to us 

1 First Principles, p. 122. 
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most likely to end in confusion and defeat. Our 
bounden duty is rather to persist in teaching the 
truth as it is in Jesus in all its simplicity, until, 
penetrating the heart and mind, it works like 
leaven and gradually permeates the whole spiritual 
natures of the hearers. 

This method of procedure does not mean that 
the definitions and formulas of Western theology 
are to be prematurely thrust on minds that 
have been but a short time under the influence 
of Christian life and experience. It will be 
better to let every Native Church have time to 
develop its own symbols. Neither, however, does 
this freedom mean that all the past attainments of 
the Church are to be ignored, and that the Christian 
communities of heathen lands must form their 
views of Evangelic truth ab imtio. Rather just as 
to-day the modern teacher of Christian theology 
gladly embraces every aspect of truth that is 
suggested by Scripture, though it may have been 
first presented by others far apart from him in 
his general view of the Evangelic system, so 
the Christians and Christian teachers of Native 
Churches, while exercising their own minds and. 
hearts on the study of the Scriptures and the 
Gospel, must be taught that the Spirit has really 
been at work in the Church; and that they must 
make an effort to appropriate what the Christian 
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mind under His guidance has already attained. 
For it is only so that we can be “henceforth no 
longer children, but speaking truth in love, may 
grow up in all things unto Him which is the Head, 
even Christ.” ’ 


1 Eph. 4, 14, 15. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE STUDY OF MISSIONS 


i the Church and her missionary candidates are 

to be ever intensely interested in the various 
departments of Evangelic doctrine, they should be 
no less attracted to the more concrete study of . 
missions. It is cheering to find that this impulse 
is being very widely yielded to. The survey of 
the missionary enterprise in the light of actual 
experience is fast becoming, in many grades of 
Christian workers, a very prominent and signi- 
ficant accompaniment of their whole spiritual 
education. To what needs does this study re- 
spond, to what circles should it be extended, and 
on what method should it be carried out ? 


I 


The radical reason for making a special study 
of missions is one that applies to every great 
movement in which it is desirable to enlist the 
sympathy of men. It is simply the power wielded 
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by definite and detailed knowledge of facts. Until 


the mind is in a position to receive direct informa- 
tion about the origin and character and develop- 
ment of an enterprise, the moral nature cannot be 
aroused in connection with it. It remains like a 
sullen stagnant pool over which a thick green scum 
has been allowed to gather. The moment the 
ignorance is swept away, conscience and heart and 
will have a chance of responding to the truth, as 
the waters of a clear lake are moved by every 
breeze that sweeps down upon it. 

This influence is specially manifest when know- 
ledge is acquired by self-effort. For this work is 
necessarily slow, and time is found for a deep 
mental impression. Where the moral nature is 
at all sensitised by the Spirit of God, the result 
cannot fail to be deep conviction, continuous effort, 
and intelligent well-directed action. This is the 
very process that is now so much needed in 
the personal study of foreign missions. 

How otherwise, for example, is it possible to 
awaken the members of the Church to the reality 
and grandeur and beneficence of the missionary 
enterprise? The directors of a company that does 
business in foreign lands and is endeavouring to 
obtain a wider circle of shareholders and employés 
in its work, will spare no pains to exhibit fully at 
the outset the special documents or charter on 
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which it is based, its past history, and all the 
information that is required to convince gainsayers 
of its worth and progress. But they will not stop - 
at this point. If need be, they will invite their 
constituency to study and ascertain for themselves 
the applicability of their work to other spheres 
besides those they occupy, and will eagerly supply 
them with all information whereby they may 
convince themselves of the necessity and magni- 
tude of the whole project as well as the manifold 
advantages likely to accrue from it. 

It is in this same spirit that the leaders of the 
Church will have to commend the study of foreign 
missions, if they are ever to win a deeper interest. 
in them or to secure the cordial help of the 
membership as a whole. As we have tried to 
show in the structure of the present work, we 
have to begin with presenting the charter of 
foreign missions in the ancient and later 
Scriptures; and then follow up the demonstra- 
tion with the story of their past development in 
the world on to the present situation of their work; 
and some indication of the main lines on which 
their whole activity can be defended against 
current objections. But more than this is needed. 
With every advocate of foreign missions, we feel 
that the Church must be put in possession of the 
fullest and latest information in the most inter- 
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esting form concerning their progress; and that 
all her members and adherents should be stirred 
up to study these constantly accumulating stores 
of knowledge, and so discern for themselves the 
necessity and grandeur and power of this whole 
service of the Christian society on earth.’ 

To put the need of such study in a yet more 
pointed form, how otherwise can the Church be 
prepared to meet the present crisis that has come 
upon her missionary work amongst the nations? 
As has been already shown, the Evangelical Church 
of the twentieth century has been brought within 
fuller view of the great task that awaits her than 
was ever possible before. The Church was always 
aware that in general terms her field was the 
world. The universal extent of her mission was 
implied in her life and creed from the beginning. 
But alas! through innate lethargy as well as 
various misconceptions and manifold distractions, 
she did not realise her responsibility or translate 
her principles into practical effect. Now, however, 
all room for doubt or hesitancy is at anend. The 
whole population of the world has rapidly become 
one. The Christian nations of Europe have 
secured large portions of the territory of other 


1 Rey. Jonathan Goforth said recently : “ The fuel of Missionary 
zeal is Missionary facts: give them Missionary facts, and the Mission- 
ary fire will inevitably burn” (The Christian, 20th May, 1909, p, 17). 
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nations both in the Far East and West. They 
live and move in constant intercourse with them. 
Nay more: the greatest nations of the Hast, like 
Japan and China, have begun to adopt the means 
and forms of Western civilisation, and will soon be 
in a position to assert themselves in the life and 
service of the world. Thus the whole situation 
presents a crisis for the trial of Christianity on a 
scale that has never been witnessed before. How 
shall it be utilised for the conquest of the world, 
unless the Church be roused and prepared to take 
advantage of it; and how shall this change of 
spirit and attitude ever be secured, if her members 
do not gain for themselves a range of information 
on the present conditions and problems of the 
missionary cause that is adequate to effect it ? 

If there be any one branch of the Church that 
should feel more than others the pressure of this 
need, it is surely the Church of Britain. In His 
marvellous providence, God has chosen these small 
islands on the North-western shores of Europe to 
rear a population that, by inborn gifts for colonisa- 
tion and government, has now under its sway a 
greater empire than ever fell to the sceptre of 
any one nation. Can we conceive that this 
supreme gift has been bestowed on the British 
people simply for their own aggrandisement and 
renown? No: the only explanation is that this 
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vast dominion has been given to us in order that, 
feeling we ourselves owe everything to the religion 
of Jesus, we may also make it known to the many 
races which obey our rule. But again, how shall 
the united interest and sympathy and support of 
Britain ever be won, unless the members of our 
home Churches come to know how these foreign 
races are being treated, to what extent they have 
been evangelised, and what fruit has attended 
missionary effort amongst them? This information 
can be obtained only by the direct study of missions. 

The same necessity meets us when we remember 
that it is only in this way that the members of 
the Church can be brought into a right relation 
to Christ, and so have their whole inner life led 
up to maturity and strength for individual effort. 
We have already seen what the position is that 
Jesus occupies at this moment. He is the Lord 
of the universe; and we touch a fresh source of 
inspiration and energy when we enter into sym- 
pathy with Him as He exercises this supreme 
dominion. For it is possible to live under the 
influence of this cosmic consciousness; and it is 
a matter of experience that it always tends to 
kindle the imagination and widen the vision and 
enlarge the heart of all in whom it is maintained. 
But for us Jesus is specially the anointed President 
of the great enterprise that has for its aim the 
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redemption of the human family in all the stages 
and forms of its development on our own planet ; 
and here again knowledge is power. Let the 
members of the Church remain in ignorance of 
the teaching of Scripture on this truth, and the 
present realisation of the purpose of the Lord 
Jesus on the earth in the progress of the missionary 
cause, and they will never put out their hand 
in personal effort or giving or prayer in its 
behalf. Let them see for themselves in the 
Word of God that the Son of His love is now 
really carrying on the great work to which He 
gave His energies on earth; that even now on 
the throne He has the missionary heart and lives 
the missionary life; then let them see and learn 
for themselves that those who bear His name are 
really now doing the work of the Lord in foreign 
lands and bringing forth fruit to Him there; and 
it cannot but follow, as the morning follows dark 
and dawn, that they too will yield themselves to 
the missionary life, and watch and pray and give 
and work in harmony with others for the accom- 
plishment of the victory on which His will is set. 
To these illustrations of the need of Mission 
Study, we have to add this other, namely, 
that it is only under the influence of growing 
knowledge of. missionary effort that we can 
expect to see raised up young men and maidens 
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with the requisite gifts for the work itself. 
No student of child-life needs to be told of 
the great influence that a mother may exercise 
over her children. It is very seldom that she 
finds any difficulty in imbuing them with her 
spirit. If she herself is interested in education 
and is possessed by certain great ideas she has 
received, it becomes a very natural process to 
impart these to her offspring. It is in this way 
that some of the greatest men of action have been 
reared. Men like John Wesley and Napoleon 
Bonaparte are familiar examples of a_ process 
that is ever at work. Why then should the 
Church of Christ leave this channel unused? If 
in one view missionaries are the gift of the Lord— 
as, indeed, the children of a home are—in another 
they are still the children of the Church, begotten 
of the Spirit and brought to the new birth by 
Him; and the Church is bound to increase their 
number by first gaining for herself right ideas 
of the present progress and power of missions 
from direct sources of information, and gradually 
instilling the great ideas she has won into the 
minds of the young people that are growing up 
under her wing. An ardent advocate of foreign 
missions has well said that ‘‘necessarily our 
missionary forces reflect in the mission field the 
opinions, the impulses, the faith, the consecration 
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of the Churches at home.”? It is equally evident 
that the numbers as well as the character of 
candidates for foreign work will exhibit the know- 
ledge and convictions of the home Churches 
concerning the whole enterprise. 


II 

The circles in which this study is now being 
carried on are to be found chiefly amongst the 
young men and women who are members of 
the Christian Unions in the Colleges of Britain 
and America. They are being multiplied also 
amongst the young people in many congregations 
of these lands. No more cheering token of pro- 
gress could be imagined. It is in the days of 
youth that the mind is most plastic to the toueh 
of a great movement and most open to the enter- 
tainment of high ideals. If we can get the youth 
of our Churches possessed by definite knowledge 
of the work that has been done by foreign missions 
and (in Dr. Leonard Barton’s phrase) “the un-~ 
finished task” that ought to be speedily accom- 
plished, the Church will never lack missionaries 
of the highest order. 7 

At the same time, there is no reason why this 
study should be confined to such limits. The 
duty of the Church is surely to start it in suitable 

1 R. W. Thompson, The Message, ete., p. 35. 
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forms at the very earliest stage, that is, in her 
Sunday-schools. The child mind is much more 
thoughtful and serious than many people imagine. 
A deep impression made upon it will often not 
merely abide for life, but determine the whole 
line in which the work of life is to move. It was 
in a little Sunday-school at Glenary in Argyll 
that James Chalmers first decided to be a mission- 
ary. The minister in addressing the children on 
Fiji happened to say: “I wonder if there is a 
boy here this afternoon who will yet become a 
missionary and by and by bring the Gospel to 
cannibals.” ‘‘ The response of my heart,” Chalmers 
wrote afterwards, “was: Yes, God helping me, 
and I will. So impressed was I that I spoke to 
no one, but went right away towards home. Then 
I went over the wall attached to the Bridge, and, 
kneeling down, prayed God to accept of me and 
to make me a missionary to the heathen.” 

From the Sunday-school this great theme may 
be very readily carried to the Bible Class. While 
the writer is occupied with these pages, he is 
lecturing to his own class on ‘Apostolic and 
Modern Missions,” illustrating the latter with 
lantern pictures of foreign mission work in India, 
Africa, China, and Oceania. 

In this way the congregations of the Church 
may be easily reached. For such meetings of the 
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Bible Class may be thrown open to them; and 
the minister will find his Sunday audiences so 
far prepared to listen with interest to the more 
special sermons on the obligation and progress of 
foreign missionary effort which he ought frequently 
to give. When all this work is done in a winning 
spirit, it will often become a natural and fitting 
step to form a special missionary Committee in 
the congregation, who shall make it their business 
to collect the best literature and information on 
foreign missions and make that accessible to the 
whole membership. 


Il 


As to the special method of study to be 
adopted, if we could believe, with Mr. Robert 
Speer, that it is possible even now to develop a 
science of Missions,’ then it is easy to see how 
this study could be made very elaborate. One 
may be permitted, however, to think that as yet 
we have hardly gathered sufficient data to make 
sure of wise inductions on all the principles and 
problems of foreign missionary effort. As the 
present century passes, the attempt will doubtless 
be frequently made, and, we may ite with 
srowing success. 

Meanwhile the methods adopted in the Mission 

1 Missionary Principles and Practice, ch. vi. 
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Study Circles of the Church may be followed with 
the greatest profit. It is needless to enter into 
details concerning them here; for these can be 
fully ascertained in the pamphlets issued by 
the Mission Study Councils of the different 
Churches. It need only be said that the text- 
books provided are of a very high order; and 
that, if the members of these circles study in 
succession the non-Christian lands of the world, 
noting their physical (geography, physiography, 
ethnography), mental (language, history, literature), 
moral (family, social, and civil life), and religious 
features (worship, officials, buildings, limitations), 
they will accumulate a trustworthy store of know- 
ledge that must prove a wonderful help in future 
service. If at times the students of such books 
require change, they may turn with profit to some 
one or more of the many missionary biographies 
teeming from the press. The lives of such men 
as William Carey, Henry Martyn, and Alexander 
Duff of India; Chalmers of New Guinea, Gilmour 
of Mongolia, Griffith John of China; Stewart of 
Lovedale ; Douglas Thornton of Cairo ; and George 
Grenfell of the Congo, are an abiding reminder 
that more than is dreamt of can be done by any 
disciple of Christ who is prepared to cultivate the 
missionary spirit and live the missionary life, 

We have only to add that for congregations as 
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a whole there are always open the attractive 
journals of mission work provided by their own 
Churches. It is just because these are so. per- 
sistently neglected that the interest and givings 
of the members are kept at such a low level. 
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penne is no more significant token of the great 
change that has swept over the feeling of the 
modern Evangelical Church in relation to foreign 
missions than the new estimate formed of the 
status and worth of the missionary. The time has 
not so long gone by when the idea of the home 
ministry was the most prominent in her mind. 
To be a ‘‘minister” was regarded as the highest 
form of Christian service. Now, on the other 
hand, the missionary is coming to his rights. 
With the deeper sense of the obligation to win the 
world for Christ that rests on the Church, the man 
of God who takes his place in the foremost lines of 
those who are seeking to advance His Kingdom is 
held to present the first and noblest type of the 
Christian workman. 
It need hardly be said that this is the view 
which is supported by the New Testament. The 
Lord Jesus always regarded Himself as a mission- 
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ary. He felt and said continually that He was 
engaged in a mission. Moreover, this mission is 
still being carried on; for, after He rose from the 
dead, He said: “As the Father hath sent Me, so 
send I you”; the very tense of the first verb 
indicating that still on the throne He retains His 
function as the Chief Missionary of the Church. 
This too was evidently the view of His immediate 
followers: for the writer to the Hebrews calls Him 
“the Apostle and High Priest of our confession.” * — 
It is true that a long chain of expositors have 
followed the traditional reference of the first 
epithet to the earthly life of Jesus, and the second 
to His present work in heaven. But this was 
never the meaning of the writer. At the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, Jesus is still the 
Apostle as well as the High Priest of the Christian 
commonwealth : first the Missionary of the world 
and then the Minister of His people. 

This fact only lends emphasis to the view 
adopted in these chapters, that all the “ holy 
brethren” are partakers of the same heavenly and 
Missionary calling. In His last great utterance 
after the Resurrection, the Lord addressed all His 
followers. Every disciple that believes in His 
name receives an indelible missionary stamp. It 
is impossible to draw here any distinction betwixt 

1 John 20, 21. 2 Heb. 3. 1. 
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the members of the Church and their official 
servants. The attempt to do so has never failed 
to hinder the progress of the missionary cause. 
The principle of the organic unity of the Church 
binds people and ministers together as all alike 
responsible for the work of missions. In the 
words of an earnest minister of the Church of 
England, ‘“‘ There is not a member of the Church 
that has a right to say : ‘ The call to missionary work 
is laid on this man or that woman, but not upon 
me. It is laid upon every individual that makes 
up the minutest portion of the great body of 
Christ. I know no higher calling for a man than 
to be told that from the moment he joins the body 
of Christ through spiritual baptism, he becomes a 
missionary and remains so as long as he is spared 
upon the earth.” ? 

Hence also this great law must govern our whole 
study of the missionary life. As brethren, we 
dare not set the missionary apart from ourselves 
or attempt to delineate for him a life of which we, 
as ordinary members of the Church, are to have 
only a partial experience. Such a demarcation is 
invalid. If every disciple of Christ is essentially 
a missionary, then every one must face the 
missionary life. It is only as the whole member- 
ship of the Church rises into this life, that they 

1 Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Ang. Conference Report, 1894, p. 24. 
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can hope to see missionaries of the highest grade 
born within her pale ; and to this end they must 
set the example and teaching of Jesus and His 
disciples before them and make sure of under- 
standing the factors that should mould the mission- 
ary life and the special means by which it is 
best maintained. 


I 


What then are the factors which the mission- 
ary life, in this application of the term, requires - 
for its full development ? | 

The first is an ever renewed surrender to God, 
accompanied by a fresh consecration to His service. 
These two elements are frequently regarded as 
synonymous; but there is a real distinction be- 
tween them. Surrender is the work of man in 
response to the grace of God: “‘O Lord, truly I 
am Thy servant: Thou hast loosed my bonds”! 
It is the offering up of the whole life to God in 
sympathy with the supreme offering of the glori- 
fied Son that ever burns on His altar in heaven, 
Consecration, on the other hand, is the presence and 
fire of God in the soul in response to man’s 
surrender. More formally, it is the work of God’s 
Spirit, whereby through the truth He takes a 
growing possession of mind and heart and con- 

1 Ps, 116, 16. 
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science and will, and so makes the whole soul a fit 
dwelling-place for the Father and the Son, to its 
own present fruitfulness and everlasting reward. 
The surrender is to be continuous. As Robert 
M‘Cheyne said: “I ought statedly and solemnly to 
give my heart to God.” The consecration from 
the hand of God will then also never cease: for 
“the anointing which ye have received of Him 
abideth in you.” * 

Out of the gracious communion with the Father 
and the Son thus maintained, there will spring a 
constant effort to reach the fulness of sanctified 
character. This second factor is the inevitable 
issue of vital oneness with Christ Jesus. The 
missionary disciple will reproduce and manifest the 
erowth that was seen in his Commander-in-Chief. 
Like Jesus in His youth, he will wax strong in 
spirit, be filled with wisdom, and have the grace 
of God abiding upon him. He will grow in wisdom 
as in age, and in favour with God and man; and 
as his Lord went forth in the power of the Spirit 
to overcome temptation and do the work of God, 
and so be perfected as a Saviour, he too will 
receive constantly the anointing of the Spirit, and 
in conflict with the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
will develop the fruit of the Spirit,? and have the 
full chorus of the Christian graces joining hands 

14 Jolin ae ei) > > 2 Gal. 5. 22, 23. 
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in his character and service to the praise of the 
glory of God. Thus too he finds himself 
equipped as a Christian soldier in the panoply of 
God, from the helmet of salvation on his head to 
the sandals of the preparedness of the Gospel 
of peace Ags the great American evangelist so 
well showed, every one of these elements in the 
spiritual character is a distinct source of power for 
the service of God.* The grandest force is, of 
course, love. No disciple is prepared to fulfil his 
mission in the world who does not covet above all 
things that love which is at once the soil and the 
root and the consummate flower and fruit of the 
new life in Christ Jesus. The whole heathen 
world of the East is waiting for men and women 
who shall exhibit a character and service dominated 
by the love that is in God and that God Himself is, 
This is the surest evidence in all ages of the Divine 
origin of Christianity. 

Alongside this ceaseless striving for inward 
holiness, however, there must also be the exercise 
of a wise discipline of the physical, the mental, 
and the social life. 

In these days, we hear much of a possible 
degeneration of the physique of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. If this were a reality, it would be a source 

12 Pet, 1. 5-7, 2 Eph. 6. 14-18, 
°D, L. Moody, Power from on High, ch, iv. 
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of grave danger to the nation; but it would tell 
no less seriously on the whole future mission- 
ary life and work of the Church. For in this 
sphere also the power of physical endurance is 
urgently required. The biographer’ of Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone once remarked to the present writer, 
that great as his mental and spiritual qualities 
were, it was his splendid physique that lay at the 
root of his wonderful career. The same thing 
might be said of Duff, Livingstone, Chalmers, 
Patteson, and Stewart of Lovedale. The young 
men and women that are looking forward to work 
either at home or abroad would do well to 
remember this law and give effect to it in a wise 
preliminary culture of the physical life and in a 
judicious commixture of recreation and study. It 
has always seemed to us that Paul’s sojourn in 
the keen desert air of Arabia, after the physical 
collapse on the Damascus road, had a close con- 
nection with his desire for complete restoration 
to health and strength, and with the thorough 
mastery of his physical energies which he there- 
after maintained. For it was never neglect, and 
least of all maltreatment, of the body that he 
practised ; but only the firm discipline which kept 
it the servant of the soul, as the rider masters 
and uses the horse with bit, bridle, and saddle. 
1 Lord Morley of Blackburn. 
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What missionary disciple, moreover, can dis- 
pense with constant mental culture? If high 
scholarship can be acquired, it may all be turned 
to the best account. Dr. Chalmers once said 
that no man was too big to be a minister; and 
certainly no man can be too learned to be a 
missionary. In these days, many men who as 
students at the University stood in the front 
rank are out in the Mission field. In the great 
Missionary Conference at Shanghai, the strongest 
testimony was given to the need of real mental 
force in the coming missionaries and evangelists 
of the Chinese Empire. This requirement does 
not necessarily include erudition. Our Lord did 
not crave learning; but there can be no greater 
mistake than to imagine that He had not the 
master mind of the whole race. As all His casual 
utterances and formal addresses show, He had 
what is of infinitely greater importance than 
learning, namely, a complete knowledge of men 
and their nature and environment, consummate 
accuracy and depth in the process of thinking, 
coupled with an equally perfect precision and 
vividness of speech. No Christian disciple who is 
neglecting this branch of self-culture can expect 
to do his best for God in the world. 

Hardly less importance is to be attached to 
the spirit which ought to govern our social life. 
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Jesus could never have won the entire devotion 
of His friends and disciples, or even attracted 
the multitudes as He did, had not His disposi- 
tion and manner towards others been irradiated 
with the very loving-kindness of God. So the 
missionary disciple. is never to shun _ inter- 
course with men or in arly way (as we say) 
“fight shy” of them; but be kind, courteous, 
helpful, and cheerful. Poor we may be; but we 
can always be, in the phrase of Carlyle, “ poor 
gentlemen of Christ”: well-born, because we are 
begotten of God; and well-bred, because we are 
brought up in the presence and society of the 
Heavenly Father and our Elder Brother to think 
of and practise what is true and fair and just 
and pure and lovely and of good report. 

It may be easily seen that yet another factor 
in the missionary life must be constant and 
intense activity in the work of the Lord. Man 
was made to work, and to find in working his 
solace and his joy. It is only to the heart that 
has not been reconciled to God that labour can 
prove a curse. It was not simply a delight to 
Jesus to be about His Father's business: it was 
as indispensable to Him as His daily bread. The 
opportunity of service was to Him as angels’ food 
rained down from heaven. The Christian disciple 
who realises his mission on earth should acquire 
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the same spirit of diligence, fervour, and activity. 
A slothful missionary is not simply a contradic- 
tion in terms, but a monstrosity.in fact. When 
the Lord Jesus set His face to go to Jerusalem, 
the disciples who marked the light of Divine 
energy in His eye followed trembling behind 
Him. We are to follow Him so as to imitate 
Him. Stewart of Lovedale saw no more horrid 
object in Africa than the Portuguese slave-trader 
who suffered the nail on his little finger to grow 
to an abnormal length, in token of the fact that 
he never put his hand to any menial task. Like 
Paul, we are to be the willing slaves of Jesus 
Christ ; branded with the tokens of His pro- 
prietorship, and prepared by the grace of God 
to toil on and faint not even in the face of 
grave difficulties for His dear sake. 

Last and strongest of all must come in the 
factor of preparedness and desire to undergo 
the greatest sacrifice rather than prove faithless 
to the task assigned to us by the Lord. A 
wise Prelate of the Anglican Church urged the 
students of a Missionary Conference to think of 
death every day. The counsel is good, if death © 
can be steadily regarded as the fruition of the 
new birth and the gateway of a fuller life and 
service. A still more comprehensive rule would 
be to cultivate the martyr spirit of fidelity unto 
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death. Jesus never wavered about laying down 
His life for the world; and the disciples whom 
He chose and trained showed at last the same 
Divine love and courage. John was prepared 
to lay down his life for the brethren; Peter at 
last bore the cross that he would fain have put 
away from his Master; Paul was ready at any 
moment to suffer for the name of Christ. It 
should not be concealed from any disciple of 
the Lord that this same spirit of self-sacrifice 
is to be cultivated from the outset. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of British New Guinea said of 
James Chalmers: “1 am not alone in the opinion 
that he has won the death he would have wished 
of all others—in New Guinea and for New Guinea; 
and I know that he and any others of his brother 
missionaries here would unhesitatingly welcome 
the opportunity for the sake of its end,”* Stewart 
“ Africanus,” even while only a student of theology, 
wrote in his diary : “Let me seek after this facing 
death as a likely thing every day, and fear will 
depart. I cannot say that even as it is I am 
much troubled. Still, let me ever drill myself 
to that—if I must part with life, good and well.” 
Such a spirit does not imply that we are to 
court danger or needlessly risk life. As Coleridge 
Patteson said: “Of course, it is wrong to risk 
1 Chalmers’ Life, p. 480. 
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one’s life; but to carry one’s life in one’s hand 
is what other soldiers, besides those of the Cross, 
do habitually.” The poetess’ went beyond the 
mark in saying— 

The Saints were cowards who stood by to see 

Christ crucified : they should have thrown themselves 

Upon the Roman spears and died in vain. 
For Jesus never commanded them to die so. 
But He did command them afterwards to be 
faithful to Him unto death; and it stands to 
the everlasting honour of the modern Evangelical 
Church that, as befits the children of the true 
Bride of the Lamb, hundreds of her missionaries, 
along with thousands of their native converts, 
must now be wearing the martyr’s crown on 
high.” The Lord will make His grace sufficient 
for all who may be called to tread in their 
steps. Under the command of Christ, 


The grandest death to die in vain—for love 
Greater than sways the courses of the world. 


II 


What special means has God put into our hands 
for the maintenance of the missionary life? The 
briefest mention of them must suffice here. 


1 George Eliot, The Spanish Gypsy. 

* Cf. the thrilling story of Martyred Missionaries of the China 
Inland Mission, by Marshall Broomhall, B.A. (Morgan & Scott) ; 
and the noble fidelity of Armenian pastors and people in Julius 
Richter’s Lvangelisation in Orient, S. 106, 107. 
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There is first of all the Word of God. Jesus 
made it the food of His soul: “Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.” This utterance 
binds every disciple to be a constant student of 
the sacred Scriptures. In comparison with them, 
the best of other books furnish but meagre fare ; 
for they only present indirectly what is found in 
the Bible in perennial freshness and purity. We 
are at full liberty to browse on the pleasant 
pastures of literature ; yet even there it is the 
suggestions of fresh meaning and worth in the 
Divine oracles that are the most valuable elements. 
As the Word of God is the missionary’s chief 
instrument, so does it also yield to him the best 
weapon of defence against error and temptation, 
as well as of offence in the warfare for souls. The 
disciple who knows not how to handle “ the sword 
of the Spirit” will hardly dare face the subtle 
minds of India or Japan. 

Jesus prayed without ceasing; and if we may 
judge from the growing prominence given to His 
prayerfulness, prayed ever more earnestly as His 
career went on to the close. Paul lived in the 
atmosphere of prayer. It is to be the native air 
of every missionary disciple. David Livingstone 
never failed to be on his knees at God’s footstool 
in life: it was his position in the hour of death. 
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Such prayer is only the more direct expres- 
sion of an attitude of the soul that is to be 
maintained more or less consciously every moment 
we breathe. Our sole hope of progress and 
victory lies in abiding in fellowship with God. 
Every age has need of some special aspect of saving 
truth. The deepest want of our time seems to be 
a fresh revelation of the kinship of God with us, 
of His present sympathy, and of the intimate 
union and communion with Himself into which 
His children have been received. What the 
missionary disciple of this age requires is to see 
and to realise that he is to abide in God and to 
have God abiding in him; that all his life and 
service are to go on under His immediate inspira- 
tion and efficiency, “the Father abiding in him 
doing His works.”* Let this conviction and 
experience become rooted in his heart, and he 
will not cease to labour, striving according to the 
energy of Him that worketh in him mightily.” 


1 John 14, 10. 2 Col. 1. 29. 
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les the operation of prayer in the maintenance of 

the missionary life has the momentous interest 
that we have ascribed to it, it is very fitting that 
it should be more fully exhibited. The trend of 
thought in these days is on the whole not un- 
favourable to such a study. One notes with 
gratitude that in recent decades there has been 
much less of that spirit of antagonism to the 
reality of prayer which was once so rampant. 
With the subsidence of naturalism there has come 
into play a fuller recognition of the spiritual forces 
at work in the life of the world, and prayer is 
more fully acknowledged as one of the foremost 
of these. 

The truth seems to be that students of religious 
psychology are now practically agreed that the 
desire to pray is an instinct of the heart which at 
once confirms a conviction of the existence and 
presence of God and draws the soul irresistibly to 
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His footstool. As Professor W. James has said: 
‘We hear in these days of scientific enlightenment 
a great deal of discussion about -the efficacy of 
prayer; and many reasons are given us why we 
should not pray, whilst others are given us why 
we should. But in all this very little is said of 
the reason why we do pray, which is simply that 
we cannot help praying. It seems probable that 
in spite of all that science may do to the contrary, 
men will continue to pray to the end of time.”* 
The real explanation is that prayer springs from 
the creature's sense of dependence on the Creator. 
It is bound up with the fact of a living God. If 
God is, then He must be the sovereign Giver 
of blessing to them that diligently seek Him out. 
From His very nature and relations as the personal 
Source and Lord of the universe, He is the hearer 
of prayer. Every creature that can express its 
need in sounds, however far down it may be in 
the scale of being, cries out to God. ‘The young 
lions roar and seek their meat from God.”” Much 
more may those who are His own offspring cry out 
unto Him under a sense of spiritual need. Our 
missionaries in heathen lands should take courage 
from this fact. In the sight of Heaven, the 
heathen may not be so prayerless as they seem. 
1 The Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 316 Bey Sones 
2 Ps, 104, 21. 
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Tf all this be so, however, there is only the 
greater reason why those who have given them- 
selves to live the missionary life should not merely 
pray always and not faint, but also understand the 
real nature of the weapon they are to use. For 
them prayer becomes an absolute necessity, not 
simply for the peace and comfort it ever brings to 
the heart, but specially as a means of obtaining 
the victory they desire. But they will wield its 
power all the more effectively if they discern 
clearly the elements in our life out of which true 
prayer springs and the forms it ought to assume. 


I 


The primary source of all real prayer is the 
Spirit of God. While the lower creatures lift up 
their voices to God simply because they have 
physical desires they cannot satisfy, we who are 
His children can form some conception of our 
spiritual as well as of our lower needs; and we 
can always have His inspiration and guidance in 
expressing them. As we have the Spirit of God 
to make known to us the things that are freely 
given to us of God, so we have His indwelling help 
in making known to God in return what of them 
we actually desire. Even then “we do not know 
what to pray for as we ought.” We do not see 
distinctly enough the goal to which we are being 
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led : we do not fully comprehend the plan of our 
life that God has in hand; and therefore we 
cannot fully express in words all the desires that the 
Spirit breathes forth within us. Still, He does not 
fail us. As in every other exercise of the spiritual 
life, so in prayer, “the Spirit helpeth our in- 
firmities: for the Spirit Himself maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered ; and He that searcheth the hearts knoweth 
what is the mind of the Spirit, because He maketh 
intercession for the saints according to the will 
of God.”* From such great principles of prayer 
as these, it is plain that the more of the Spirit of 
God a missionary disciple has in him, the more 
mightily and victoriously will he ery unto God. 
We need to be filled with the Holy Spirit, not 
merely for external effort, but for prayer as the 
highest form of spiritual activity and the source 
of all successful service. 

The very mention of this supreme source, how- 
ever, reminds us of another condition always 
closely associated with it. To pray with power, 
we have to be “full of the Holy Spirit and of 
faith.” Fivery one remembers the emphasis laid. 
on this element of. the inner life in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews: “ Now faith is the realisation of 
things hoped for, the conviction of things not 

1 Rom. 8. 26, 27. 
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seen”; and “without faith it is impossible to be 
well-pleasing unto Him: for he that draweth 
near to God must believe that He is, and is a 
renderer of reward to them that seek Him out.” ! 
In this great statement the writer only echoed the 
teaching of Jesus. His prescription for the re- 
moval of every obstacle in the path of the Kingdom 
is: “Have faith in God.”? It is applied by Him 
to prayer in the most pointed form. 

Unbelief not only keeps back the heart from 
prayer, but even when prayer is offered, hinders 
the arrival of the answer. It is sure to have this 
effect, because it mars the sympathy of the soul 
with God, and blocks the channel by which His 
gracious energy passes into the life and service. 
By faith, on the contrary, we begin with discern- 
ing the sovereign presence and activity of God in 
the whole life of man and the world, and then 
accept it and surrender to it as already constantly 
operating towards the fulfilment of every true 
desire His servants can cherish for the progress of 
His cause on the earth. Our will in this problem 
is taken up into the fulfilment of the Divine 
purpose; and thus it becomes literally true that 
we have only to maintain this confidence in the 
present gracious activity of God, based on His 
nature as the living God and the ever-growing 

1 Heb, 11. 1, 6. : 2 Mark 11, 22. 
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ardour and activity of His love as the Heavenly 
Father, to make sure of receiving the blessings we 
ask for in connection with the work of His King- 
dom. It belongs to God to carry out His purpose 
in action; our part is simply to enter into 
sympathy with it, and pray and be assured that 
the answer is on the way. ‘Therefore I say 
unto you, All things whatsoever ye pray and 
ask for, believe that ye have received them, and 
ye shall have them.”* How many victories in the 
mission field are lost for simple lack of this pene- 
trative faith. It was this trustful discernment 
of the purpose of God that enabled men like 
Elijah to prevail in prayer; and success in its 
highest form will never come back to the Church 
until this same gracious force is received and 
cherished. 

From the element of faith, we find a very ready 
transition to love: for “faith worketh by love,” 
not only in the sphere of outward service but also 
in prayer. Love is the very essence of communion 
with God. He Himself is love: His Son is the 
very perfect embodiment of it in humanity: the 
Spirit is the Spirit of love: and until the mission- 
ary disciple is consciously embraced in the circle 
where this holy passion prevails, he is not 
sufficiently deep in harmony with God to receive 

* Mark 11 24, 
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what he asks in prayer. As the children of God, 
we are to live and be moved and exist in love: 
for it is love that brings us into perfect sympathy 
with God; and “the eyes of the Lord run 
to and fro throughout the whole earth, to show 
Himself strong in the behalf of them whose heart 
is perfect toward Him.”? As Jesus shows by 
the test of a forgiving spirit, the Heavenly Father 
cannot bless the most zealous worker who cannot 
love his fellow-creatures with the very love of God 
Himsetr. Bishop Coleridge Patteson’s prayers 
for Melanesia were heard just because he excelled 
in this grace. For, as one of his most intimate 
native fellow-workers said of him, “he did not 
despise anyone nor reject anyone with scorn. 
Whether it were a white or a black person, he 
thought of them all as one, and he loved them all 
alike.” ? 

Only, this love must never be a mere emotion 
or affection; but, in what -we have heard is the 
only available sense of the word in Chinese, love 
in action towards others. We shall never learn 
to prevail with God in prayer, if our chief 
anxiety is only about our own spiritual progress. 
This is the snare that attaches to many Con- 
ferences for the deepening of the spiritual life. 
To obtain the continuous answer to prayer, we 

12 Chron. 16. 9. : 2 Life, vol. ii. p. 290. 
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must be out in the open field of Christian effort. 
As Mackay of Uganda said: “Labour without 
prayer is vain; but prayer without labour is 
sloth.”* Prayer is intended primarily for the 
advancement of God’s Kingdom on the earth. 
The first object Jesus has in view in ordaining 
disciples is that they should go and bring forth 
fruit, and that their fruit should remain; and 
then, in the midst of this abiding fruitfulness, 
the ulterior aim will be fulfilled that whatsoever 
they ask of the Father in His name, for the 
continuance of His work, He will give it to 
them. 

We have been all the more willing to insist on 
these primary elements of true prayer, that it is 
only when they are understood that we are in a 
position to appreciate the more specific conditions 
on which Jesus Himself insists. For in the 
address to which the words just referred to 
belong, the Lord says that it is only as Hig 
disciples abide in Him and have Him abiding in 
them, or only when they pray in His name, that 
they can receive answers to prayer. What does 
this condition involve? Behind it there evidently 
lies the great fact that as in the days of His 
flesh, so now upon the throne, Jesus is the 
supreme Suppliant of humanity. As it is the 

1 Life, p. 286. 
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nature and prerogative and glory of the Father 
to give, so it is the function and blessedness of 
the Son to receive. Primarily, it is only the Son 
and those that are in sympathy with Him in His 
Sonship that can really pray. Hence it is only 
as we enter into conscious fellowship with Him 
in His glorified life that we too can expect to ask 
and receive from the Father. This, however, is 
just what Jesus means when He says that we 
must abide in Him, and have Him abiding in 
us. In other words, we have to transfer the 
faith and active obedient love we owe to God, 
to Himself as the Son. By this surrender of 
heart and will to Him we abide in Him, and 
find Him penetrating to the core of our life 
and settling down within us as on His throne 
above: and thus it becomes true that our prayers 
to the Father are practically the prayers of His 
dear Son whom He hears always; and the 
promise is fulfilled: ‘‘If ye abide in Me, and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, 
and it shall be done unto you.” * 

In like manner, it is only thus that we can 
truly pray ‘‘in the name of Jesus.” For, as we 
have said, His ‘‘Name” here is not the mere 
title or even His character or sanction or 
authority; it is His self-manifesting saving 

1 John 15. 7. 
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power; and we pray as we live and serve in 
His name, only when we are consciously receiv- 
ing this self-imparting activity into our hearts. 
Before the outpouring of the Spirit of adoption 
at Pentecost, the disciples had asked nothing in 
His name: for they were not conscious of this 
indwelling animating power of their Lord. But 
on that day and ever afterwards they could pray 
in His name and prevail. On these same lines 
the promise has come down to ourselves: “‘ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask 
of the Father in My name, He will give it you”; 
“Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may 
be full.” * 


II 


In thinking of the forms that this kind 
of prayer ought to assume, the missionary 
disciple may well decide that, in the first 
instance, he should offer it up for his own 
personal needs. It is impossible to say that 
such personal prayer can ever be safely omitted. 
A very earnest missionary said recently in the 
presence of a large gathering, that he thanked 
God he had been so absorbed with the needs of 
others as to lose sight of self in prayer altogether. 
The loving spirit that lay behind such an utter- 

1 John 16, 23, 24. 
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ance is beyond question; but we may neverthe- 
less be permitted to doubt the wisdom of the 
example. The best of Christ's servants are so 
weak in themselves, and have so much need of 
cultivating the sense of absolute dependence on 
God, that in whatever order they present it, 
prayer for themselves must ever occupy a fore- 
most place in their life of communion with Him. 
Who can ever forget the militant spirit of Pastor 
Hsi’s prayers? He prayed because he felt that 
- he was on a field of battle, and could never 
safely leave the weapon of All-prayer out of his 
hand. ‘On account of many onslaughts of 
Satan, my wife and I for the space of three 
years seldom put off our clothing to go to sleep, 
in order that we might be the more ready to 
watch and pray. Sometimes in a solitary place, 
I spent whole nights in prayer.” * 

It is still true, however, that by far the larger 
part of our Christian prayer-life ought to be 
devoted to intercession. So it was with the 
Lord Jesus. The many references to His habits 
and occasions of prayer in the Gospels suggest 
that even on earth He spent more time in pray- 
ing than in teaching or working. Of His present 
ministry in heaven it is said that “He ever 
liveth to make intercession for them.”? It was, 

1 Life, p. 34. rere 2 Heb. 7. 25. 
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doubtless, Paul’s conviction of this fact that led 
him to pray without ceasing; to be instant in 
prayer himself, and to be ever stirring up others 
to pray with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit for himself and all his fellow-workers in 
the Gospel." The modern Evangelical Church 
has no more clamant need than just to be stirred 
up to enter on this life and service of missionary 
intercession. Our own observation of Christian 
life in these days compels us to say that this 
duty is sadly neglected. We have many disciples 
that pray: but, alas! how few have been trained 
to intercede. In all our Churches we need more 
members as well as ministers who, if they cannot 
always literally copy the example of David 
Brainerd, will at least cherish his spirit: “I 
wrestled for the ingathering of souls, for multi- 
tudes of poor souls, personally, in many distant 
places. I was in such an agony, from sun half 
an hour high till dark, that I was all over wet 
with sweat; but, oh my dear Jesus did sweat 
blood for poor souls! I longed for more com- 
passion towards them.”? Let the number of 
such intercessors be multiplied ten thousand 
times, and a new era of victory will be ushered 
in for the whole work of the Church on earth. 
1 Eph. 6. 19, 20. 
* Life and Diary, Part II., Monday, June 14th, 
328 
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Only here again it is necessary to see to it 
that this intercession be of the right kind. 

‘Must it not, for example, be more intelligent 
and definite than ever before? It is not enough 
to use some brief general form of petition. It 
is not enough even to use the Lord’s Prayer, 
precious as it is; for, as Dr. Warneck has 
pointed out,’ the force of the teaching on prayer 
it gives lies in the main themes it suggests. The 
missionary disciple must carry it into details by 
interceding for the missionaries he knows by 
name; for the native converts; for the magis- 
trates of cities, the governors of provinces, the 
rulers of countries in the midst of which our 
missionaries are at work; and not less for all 
who oppose their work. Mr. 8. D. Gordon has 
suggested that some one definite territory, greater 
or smaller, should be set down for every one of 
the days of the week. A modification of this 
method is to select the~followers of some one 
non-Christian religion for successive days of each 
week. But whatever plan or order be adopted, 
it is to be carried out with unswerving fidelity 
and throughout the whole life. 

In like manner, should not this intercession be 
more manifestly concerted than it is? Jesus 
prayed with His disciples. The disciples prayed 

1 The Student Movement (Jan. 1906), p. 80. 
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together in the assembly of the upper room at 
Jerusalem before Pentecost. It was the united 
prayer of the friends of God in Germany that 
started the Reformation. It was the Concert for 
Prayer begun in Scotland and extended under 
the guidance of President Edwards that brought 
on the Revival of the eighteenth century, and 
ultimately the modern era in foreign missions. 
In our own days, the Revivals throughout India 
and in Korea and Manchuria have all been due 
to this same agency. The China Inland Mission 
has had repeated instances of the power of united 
prayer, alike in securing more missionaries, as 
after the Conference at Chefoo in 1876, and in 
enjoying blessing over the whole work. With 
such facts before us, who will deny that the 
multiplication of greater or smaller circles for 
united prayer is all that is needed to see greater 
awakenings in the foreign field than the Church 
has ever dreamt of ? 

In the sure hope of such “ greater things,” the 
workers in foreign missions will never grudge 
making their intercession as persistent as it is 
united. The Lord Jesus said that ‘‘men ought 
always to pray, and not faint.” By this He did 
not mean that His disciples were to give way to 
mere emotional importunity, as if the Heavenly 
Father had to have the blessing wrested out of 
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His hands. Such dependence on passionate itera- 
tion has too generally ended in the very snare 
of laxity in prayer which the Lord desired to 
avoid. What He aims at is the spirit of patient, 
trustful waiting on God which, just because it 
has entire confidence in His faithfulness, will 
overcome all the obstacles men may cast in the 
path of His purpose, and will still hopefully 
expect the answer, however long it may have 
to be tarried for. The blessing will only be the 
greater and more permanent when it does come. 
The American Baptist Mission in the Telugu 
districts of Madras had to wait in this spirit for 
well-nigh a whole generation; but at last there 
was a victory for Christ sufficient to cover all 
the years that had gone by. Who can doubt 
that similar experiences on a still grander scale 
are in store for God’s witnesses in the darkest 
parts of the world ? 

Meanwhile let it not be forgotten that the 
energies of the Church, not in separate circles 
but in her whole membership, are needed for this 
sacred ministry. The world has never yet seen 
the efficiency of united, definite, and persistent 
prayer manifested on the grandest'scale. Let the 
Church bestir herself to give the needed demon- 
stration. Unhappily, there is too much ground 
for the remark of Dr. H. P. Beach, that the main 
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objective of prayer just now might well be the 
Church herself rather than heathendom. May the 
Heavenly Father give His children such an out- 
pouring of the Spirit of tenderness and tender 
prayerfulness, and therewith such a vision of the 
supreme Suppliant before His face, that all of 
them shall be drawn to the footstool, and with 
Jesus learn to pray always and not faint. 


For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound with gold chains about the feet of God. 
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THE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF 
MISSIONS 


ee past experience of the Church has always 
shown the existence of a close connection 
between prayer and giving of means for the 
prosecution of missionary effort. The link lies 
in the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. 
When in answer to prayer the new Paraclete 
came down on the assembled disciples at the feast 
of Pentecost, they forthwith felt that He had 
taken possession of their whole substance; and 
they gladly yielded it to Him. The same experi- 
ence is reproduced still. Wherever a faithful 
disciple has his eyes opened to discern the moral 
grandeur of the missionary enterprise, and the 
part he may play in it by living the missionary 
life and continuing instant in prayer in its behalf, 
he feels constrained to give what is necessary for 
carrying on the work. 

This, however, is a duty too serious to entrust 
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even to a pure spiritual impulse. To be rightly 
pursued, it must first win the consent of reason 
and conscience and affection. In other words, 
there must be an intelligent apprehension, not 
only of the origin and nature of the duty of 
Christian giving, but also of the manner in which 
it is to be performed and the present necessity for 
a deeper responsibility in connection with it. At 
this stage of our survey, it will be helpful to make 
a brief study of each of these points. 


I 


The primary basis of liberality in support of 
the cause of the Gospel is found, of course, in the 
wider duty of self-surrender which we owe to God. 
As His creatures, we receive from Him not only 
our life but the means of living; and this very 
relation of dependence bids us lay all we possess 
on His altar. If we have received from God the 
gift of everlasting life through His Son Jesus 
Christ, this obligation becomes only more distinct 
and stringent. Then, as we yield up to Him our 
heart and will and energies and destiny, we must 
also gladly surrender our whole substance to His 
keeping, and, while using what of it we need for our 
own life, ever desire that it be laid out for His glory. 

A clear apprehension of this duty seems to have 
laid hold of the spirit of man at a very early stage 
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in the history of religion. The very proportion of 
a tithe, or tenth, seems to have been fixed at a very 
early period as suitable for setting apart for the 
worship of God. ‘The custom of paying tithes to 
a priesthood or sanctuary was widely diffused in 
antiquity. The later Hebrew law exacted tithes 
only on the produce of the soil and on cattle; 
but among other nations it was exacted on many 
other sources of revenue: among the Greeks, for 
instance, we read of tithe being paid on spoil 
taken in war, on gains made in trade, on con- 
fiscated property and such-like, no less than on 
the annual crops. The temples in Babylonia, at 
least in the time of Nebuchadnezzar and his suc- 
cessors, were largely supplied by eshru or tithe.” + 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising that 
we find so many traces of similar practices in the 
history of the people of Israel. Abraham gave 
tithes of all the booty he seized in the battle 
against the confederate chiefs to the primitive 
sanctuary in Jerusalem. Jacob pledged himself to 
give to the Lord God a tenth of all the property 
he might acquire. Moses not only embodied the 
custom as a statute in Hebrew law, but called 
upon the people for a yet more liberal expression 
of the principle of surrender which lay at the root 

1 Driver, The Book of Genesis, p. 166; Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, 
p- 175. 
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of it, by contributing to the materials and ex- 
penses of the royal tent or tabernacle for the 
dwelling-place of Jehovah in their midst. David 
the King had such a happy experience of the 
willingness of the people to give of their substance 
for the erection of the temple he had designed, 
that he gave God thanks publicly for the grace He 
had put into their hearts. 

In the eyes of the psalmists and prophets of 
Israel, however, such liberality was only the first- 
fruits of a yet more complete surrender which men 
would make, not only in Israel but in all nations, — 
for the extension of the Kingdom of God over the 
earth. There is perhaps some foreshadowing of 
this fuller grace in the generous conduct of 
Abraham towards Melchizedek. For this royal 
priest is not spoken of as ordained for the service 
of any one tribe or race, nor is his priesthood 
limited by any rule of descent or specific rites of 
sacrifice. While he receives Abraham’s tithes, he 
gives him in return nothing but bread and wine, 
the food of every nation; and his whole position 
otherwise has the distinctive mark of universality. 
But the hope of greater revenues for the cause of 
God comes out chiefly in connection with anticipa- 
tions of the Messianic reign. In the great psalm 
which celebrates the coronation of Solomon, a 
greater than Solomon comes within the writer’s 
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ken, and it is said that ‘the kings of Tarshish 
and the Isles shall bring presents: the kings of 
Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts.”’ In the course 
of His everlasting reign, ‘‘to Him shall be given 
of the gold of Sheba, and men shall pray for Him 
continually.” ? 

The prophet of the exile foresees that the Holy 
City as the capital of the new universal Kingdom 
of God shall receive willing tribute from all 
quarters of the world: “the. abundance of the 
sea shall be turned unto thee; the wealth of the 
nations shall come unto thee.”* So when at a 
later date Haggai tells of the great manifestation 
of the Lord’s presence and power that was to 
bring in the Messianic era, he adds that “the 
desirable things of the nations’”—that is, their 
whole national wealth and resources—‘“ shall come 
to Him.” Their ‘silver and gold” might at the 
time be laid out on other objects: it might. be 
regarded as belonging to men themselves, to be 
hoarded or squandered at their own will; but in 
reality it belonged to the Lord, and under the 
revolution effected by His grace would yet be 
placed at His disposal for the extension of His 
Kingdom. ‘The silver is Mine and the gold is 
Mine: the latter glory of this house shall be 
greater than the former.” * 

Ps. (2. 10. 2 Ps, 72. 15. 3 Tsa. 60. 5. 4 Hag. 2. 7-9. 
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We have only to turn to the opening pages of 
the Gospel of Matthew and the Book of the Acts 
to see how these prophecies began to be fulfilled in 
Jesus of Nazareth. When He was born in Beth- 
lehem, there came wise men from the Kast, kings 
in the realm of thought, if not of government, 
bringing with them for Him gifts of gold, and 
myrrh, and frankincense. After he had taken His 
place at the right hand of the Father on high, the 
disciples of the new-born Church laid at His feet 
all the substance they possessed for the mainten- 
ance of His cause ; and during the twenty centuries 
that have since elapsed, whenever Christ has been 
formed anew in the souls of men, the same spirit 
of liberal giving of means to His cause has 
prevailed. 

That this response is really claimed by the Lord 
Jesus is manifest from His own teaching. He 
charged His disciples to give, in the assurance 
that they should receive yet greater blessing 
in return.’ Riches were not to be selfishly 
hoarded up, but were to be freely spent in the 
service of the Kingdom. Some disciples were 
called to make a complete and final surrender of 
wealth and enter on public work for God. The 
very poorest were to give, and might thus yield 
more in essential value than the rich. 

1 Luke 6, 38. 
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It was the example of Jesus, however, even 
more than His teaching, that exhibited the spirit 
which was to mould the liberality of His people 
for all time. As it is interpreted by the Apostle 
Paul, the very entrance of the Son of God into our 
human life illustrated the gracious spirit of giving 
that was in Him; and all His later career on earth 
only manifested it more fully. ‘For ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ’”—His Divine spirit 
of liberality—‘“ that, though He was rich, yet for 
your sakes He became poor, that ye through His 
poverty might become rich.”* When He saw that 
only His own death could rescue men from bondage 
and secure for them the heritage of glory, He 
willingly gave up His life on the Cross to be their 
ransom. This gracious gift He was enabled to 
make through the Eternal Spirit dwelling and 
working in Him up to the altar of Calvary. 

At this point, accordingly, we are able to 
discern the real nature: and origin of the duty 
of Christian giving. It springs from a sense of 
indebtedness to Christ. Where this feeling is 
weak, the heart is not prepared to part with the 
goods of earth: where it is strong, it carries 
everything with it to the footstool of the once 
erucified Lord. Hence also the obligation is no 
longer felt as a bare hard duty. The soul that 

_ 12Cor, 8,9. | 
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is fully surrendered to Jesus enters into such a 
close fellowship with Him that it faces life in the 
very spirit He exhibited. It will not be enriched 
by His poverty as an ordeal peculiar to Him and 
external to itself, but is prepared to have His 
self-emptying reproduced in its own life as 
a continuous experience, and so ‘through his 
poverty,” as a gateway it has to use, find its 
way in union with Him into a full enjoyment of 
His unsearchable riches. In the midst of this 
heavenly communion, giving to the cause of the 
Gospel can no longer be regarded as a mere matter 
of statutory provision: it becomes an unspeakable 
privilege; and, while it remains a duty, it is 
hailed with enthusiasm and carried out in a spirit 


of sacred delight. 


II 


With these views before us, of the spring 
and character of the obligation to support the 
missionary efforts of the Church, we have no 
difficulty in determining the main features of 
the method or manner in which it is to be met. 
Although the great collection which Paul advocated 
in his second letter to the Corinthian Church had 
to do with the work of Home missions rather than 
foreign, yet the principles he laid down are equally 
applicable to the wider sphere. 
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Here the members of the Church in every age 
are reminded that, while giving regularly and 
cheerfully to the cause of Christ, they are to see 
to it especially that they give in due proportion 
to their means, or, as the Apostle puts it, “as 
God hath prospered them.”* This is a feature 
on which the Lord Jesus laid particular stress. 
The contributions of the rich men whom He saw 
casting their gifts into the box for the temple 
revenue were estimated in relation to the abun- 
dance that was left untouched, and not in their 
comparative amount. In this respect they were 
surpassed by the poor widow that followed them.? 
When men give to foreign missions, they should 
set their offering at least in fair proportion to 
what is retained for personal use. We are indeed 
called to “liberty”: but this liberty ought never 
to be used as a cloke for restriction of grace or 
self-indulgence. 

Hence even this principle is capable of being 
extended. The giving of Christian disciples who 
have embraced the world-wide cause of missions 
would require to be always bountiful up to the 
point of sharp self-denial. Only thus can they 
expect to get into partnership with the giving of 
Christ the Lord. In these days, there is need 
for gifts to missions that shall bear the crimson 

11 Cor. 16, 2, R.Y., ‘as he may prosper.” 2 Luke 21, 4. 
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tint of the heart’s life-blood. To press an inter- 
pretation already indicated, it is only through the 
narrow portals of Jesus’ own poverty, thickset as 
it was with the keen thorns of endurance, that 
Christian men and women can have their souls 
enriched with the fullest revenues of spiritual 
blessing and success. 

In this connection it can be seen that within 
the wide range of the Church’s membership there 
may be an inner circle of men and women to 
whom the Lord may address the call to abandon 
utterly all the resources they possess, in order that 
they may fulfil the service and destiny to which 
they are Divinely called. We know the way in 
which the summons addressed to the rich young 
ruler has been regarded by the Church of Rome.* 
According to her teaching, it sets forth not an 
authoritative or final call to absolute surrender of 
wealth ; but only “a counsel of perfection” which 
aims at something over and above what the law 
of God demands. Against this interpretation, as 
well as the monstrous doctrine of superfluous 
merit that has been based upon it, the Evangelical 
Church must ever be prepared to lift her voice. 
The call to the young enthusiast was instinct with 
Divine authority, and was felt by him to be so. 
If the spirit of the whole law be love, there can 

1 Mark 10. 21. 
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be no counsel which goes beyond it. The true 
explanation is that men and women who are 
members of the Church have not only different 
gifts and opportunities alike in grace and provi- 
dence, but also varying capacity for discerning 
the way in which these are to be used. By this 
incident and the call it enshrines, the Lord Jesus 
intends to teach His people through all the 
centuries that they ought to take time to try 
and understand what the will of the Lord is for 
them as individuals; in case He may intend them, 
in the exercise of His rightful authority, to yield 
all they possess to Him, and thereby both fill the 
place of closest fellowship with Him which He 
designs for them, and win the greater reward He 
has in store. 

Think of the poor widow, giving her last mite ; 
of Barnabas, surrendering his all; of Raymund 
Lull, cheerfully embracing a life of poverty; of 
William Carey, using only £38 a year and giving 
away thousands; of Livingstone, content with 
the plainest subsistence; and of William Burns, 
yielding up all his salary to missions in China, 
with the exception of an annual love-token to his 
aged mother, and leaving a trunk whose meagre 
contents stirred a little child to say, ‘“‘Surely he 
must have been very poor.” Who that recalls 
these givers can help being convinced that they 
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are specimens of the operation of what one has 
called “the individual moral instance,”* which 
deserve a fuller consideration at the hands of 
rich members of the Evangelical Church than has 
ever yet been given. In the words of the great 
evangelist of South Africa: ‘Do we not need— 
as much as when He and His Apostles were upon 
the earth—men and women to give concrete and 
practical evidence that the man who literally gives 
up all of earthly possession, because he sets his 
heart upon the treasure in heaven, can count upon 
God to provide for the things of earth? Amid 
the universal confession of worldliness in the 
Church and the Christian life, is not just this the 
protest that is needed against the so subtle but 
mighty claim that the world makes upon us?”? | 


ua 


For who will venture to say that the present 
contributions of the modern Evangelical Church 
in any country are at all commensurate with 
the growth and needs of foreign missions? It 
is true, indeed, that our missionaries press on 
the native congregations they form the duty of 
self-support ; and that, as a rule, they meet with 

1 Rothe, Theologische Ethik, iii. S. 365. 
* Andrew Murray, Money, p. 86. 
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great encouragement in centres where native 
pastors have been raised up. Not a few in 
different parts of the field—as, for example, 
amongst the Karens and Koreans—have already 
reached this standard, and many more are 
already well on the way to the attainment of it. 
Again and again the missionaries have had good 
cause to give ‘ thanks to God for His unspeakable 
eift” of the grace of giving. But in the neigh- 
bourhood of such self-sustaining congregations, 
there are always new spheres of work opening up, 
while there ever stretches before their eyes the 
prospect of vast territories where the religion of 
Jesus Christ has never been planted, and from 
which there comes the clearest summons to enter 
in. In the face of such open doors, the Churches 
of Great Britain, Canada, the United States, and 
Germany might well be expected to be contribut- 
ing larger sums than ever before to the work of 
the foreign field. Yet in Britain at least, with a 
few exceptions, amongst which the United Free 
Church of Scotland perhaps holds a notable place, 
nearly all the great Missionary Societies announce 
that unless larger revenues are forthcoming, there 
must be retrenchment of expenditure, and con- 
sequent abandonment of fruitful spheres of effort. 
The blush of shame and self-reproach might well 
+ 2 Cor. 9.-15. 
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burn on the cheek of those who have and yet 
withhold more than is meet. 

There need be the less hesitation in saying this, 
that, instead of showing signs of decrease, the 
wealth of these countries is constantly growing. 
The whole sum given to foreign missions every 
year over the Reformed Church is approximately 
four millions of pounds sterling. Of this sum 
Great Britain contributes a half. Yet in Britain 
alone, there is property worth 5500 millions, while 
there is money in circulation to the amount of 
167 millions. These facts mean that there are 
resources in hand to fill the whole world with the 
glad tidings, if men only had the heart to part 
with them. 

Alas! instead of doing this, the people of these 
countries, including a very large proportion of 
the members of the Evangelical Churches, continue 
to expend on education and war and sport and 
drink sums each far larger than on the supreme 
enterprise of the evangelisation of the world. 

What is the remedy for this covetousness and 
confusion and waste? While the chariot wheels 
of judgment still mercifully tarry, the Churches 
of Evangelical Christendom must hear a sharper 
summons to repentance than has yet been uttered. 
They should be reminded, in tones loud enough to 
startle the conscience, that, like Ephesus, they 
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have against them not a mere “somewhat” or 
venial fault, but “this”—the terrible charge that 
they have left the first love for the souls of men 
that burned in the heart of the Pentecostal Church ; 
and that it is their urgent duty to remember 
whence they have fallen, and repent, and do the 
first works, lest their lampstand be removed, and 
they be left to wander in darkness and desolation. 

Along with the summons there must ever 
rise from Christ’s faithful followers the earnest 
supplication for a fresh outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit alike on the Church and the world around 
it. The conviction of the need of giving and 
willingness to give are fruits of the Spirit; and 
the carrying out of these into practical effect will 
in turn prepare the way for still grander mani- 
festations of His grace and power. Let the 
members of the modern Evangelical Churches 
make the Lord on high the Director of their 
finance by yielding up to His service a full self- 
denying proportion of their resources ; and proving 
Him therewith, they shall have in return a bless- 
ing too great to receive. He will not only secure 
their material capital and increase their interest, 
but will crown all their efforts in world-wide 
evangelisation with victories greater than it has 
entered into their heart to conceive. 
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THE UNIFICATION OF MISSIONARY 
EFFORT 


F there is a close bond between prayer and the 
grace of giving, one equally strong exists 
between liberality and united service. The chief 
object Paul had in view in promoting the great 
collection for the poor Hebrew Christians at 
Jerusalem was just to give the whole Church an 
abiding lesson on the reality of their fellowship 
and unity in Christ. The principle he adopted 
holds still. The more one gives to any cause, the 
more does one become attached to it; and when 
we see others exercising the same self-denial, we 
cannot help being drawn into the desire for closer 
fellowship with them. 

This feeling is at present very deep and per-. 
vasive amongst all who are devoting their inter- 
cession and giving to the work of foreign missions. 
Such distinct expression is given to it on every 
side, that no survey of the missionary enterprise 
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could be regarded as complete which did not 
include some notice of the expediency of the 
movement for the unification of foreign work, the 
steps by which it may be furthered, and the forms 
it may safely assume. 


I 


The impulse towards unity in Christian service 
arises from the essential nature of the Chris- 
tian Society. It is unalterably one. ‘There 
was one assembly of the congregation of Israel : 
one sovereign assembly of the Greek city-state. 
There is one Church of Christ.” ‘On this rock,” 
He said, “I will build My ecclesia.” The very 
word carries the idea of unity in it. So also do 
the descriptive titles of “flock” and “vine” and 
“body.” Moreover, though the starting-point of 
this unity is found only in the spiritual life of 
which all the true members are partakers, the 
Christian Church is also’ a visible Society. ‘It 
is an ideal reality: but it can be seen in any 
Christian community great or small: seen in a 
measure by the eye of sense, but more truly by 
the eye of faith.”* In these days there is no 
greater need among the children of God than a 
fresh anointing of the eyes to enable them to 


17, M. Lindsay, The Church and Ministry, pp. 10, 16. 
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discern the heavenly vision of the inherent unity 
of the living Church of Christ. 

It is only through such insight-that we can ever 
feel the intensity of the central desire which burns 
in the last intercession of our Lord. As He prayed 
that the disciples of all the ages might be first 
sanctified and ultimately glorified, so did He in 
the heart of His supplication pray that they might 
be unified. The norm of this unity, indeed, is 
rooted in the very life of God. As He Himself 
is one with the Father in life and love and work, 
so are His people to partake of the same close 
fellowship with one another. Only in this way 
could the world ever know that He had been sent 
by the Father to be the revelation of Himself and 
the Saviour of the race.’ 

The Book of the Acts and the Epistles to the 
Churches show the process by which the Apostles 
were led to embrace this truth and give effect to 
it in the upbuilding and organisation of the 
Christian Society. Peter was the first to realise 
that Jews and Gentiles were to have an equal 
footing in the Church: and, however much he 
may have wavered in the details of practical 
application, he never surrendered the principle 
itself, When Saul of Tarsus joined the Apostolate, 
he at once discerned the mind of the Lord regard- 

1 John 17. 11, 22, 23. 
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ing the unity of His people, and never ceased to 
proclaim and vindicate it. In his view, it was of 
the very essence of the mystery he was to make 
known to the nations that all racial distinctions 
and therewith all distinctions based on social 
position or sex or culture, were at an end. “For 
He is our peace, who hath made both one.” 
“There is one body and one Spirit, even as also 
ye were called in one hope of your calling: one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is over all and through all and in all.” ” 
“There cannot be Greek and Jew, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bondman, freeman: but Christ is all 
and in all.”® 

So long as the Apostles and their immediate 
successors were spared to superintend the expansion 
of the Church, this spiritual unity was firmly clung 
to and earnest endeavour made to exhibit it in 
visible fellowship. But very speedily disunion set 
in. Even after the Episcopate was instituted, there 
was much more difficulty than is ordinarily under- 
stood in constraining the widely scattered Christian 
communities to accept united government. Many 
of them held out against what they regarded as a 
mark of undue subordination, until the Roman 
Empire itself came under the sway of Christianity, 
and the Imperial authorities insisted on the full 

1 Eph. 2. 14. -? Eph, 4. 4. § Col. 3. 11, R.v. 
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recognition of the Church as by law established. 
The first great breach in this external unity was 
caused by the schism between the Churches of the 
East and West. The Medieval Roman Church 
was in turn broken up by the Reformation, while 
the Reformed Churches themselves, in spite of 
their united divergence from the doctrine and 
practice of Rome, were divided again into many 
national Churches, with distinctive features in 
creed and government, that prevented their full 
recognition of each other as branches of the one 
Church of Christ on earth. Alas! that it should 
have to be added that even these national Churches 
have undergone a further process of disintegration, 
which has caused the formation of many separate 
denominations in the same country. Thus from 
being clearly visible, the unity of the body of 
Christ has often been made hard to discern even 
by the eye of faith and love. 

The grievous issues of such divisions have been 
nowhere more keenly felt than on the field of 
foreign missions. Even under the light that broke 
forth at the new era of the missionary enterprise, 
the Reformed Churches still failed to present a 
united front towards the darkness of Islam and 
Paganism. To this day they enter on the work 
of foreign evangelisation without any definite 
united organisation in the home lands. Except in 
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the case of one or two leading Missionary Boards 
in Britain and America, the Evangelical Churches 
have maintained separate enterprises and en- 
deavoured to form native Christian congregations 
with all the characteristic features of the home 
Churches. 

At present, however, there are many tokens of 
growing dissatisfaction with this condition of the 
missionary army. ‘These are seen, not so much 
indeed in the home Churches, but very clearly 
amongst the missionaries abroad. Not only is 
the continuance of such divisions felt to be at 
variance with the warm sympathy and love which 
the missionaries desire to bear to one another as 
soldiers in the same consecrated host; it is also 
seen to be a cause of waste in men and means, a 
starting-point for the risk of overlapping or 
collision, and especially a source of confusion of 
thought and feeling amongst the native popula- 
tions that have been stirred up to think and 
inquire about the claims of the religion of Jesus. 
A leader of the Brahmo Samaj once said: ‘“‘ When 
so many Churches and sects demand allegiance, 
India, confounded and vexed, asks, Which is the 
true Church of Christ ?” 

The result now is that, while the Churches at 
home remain too inert in dealing with the problem, 
the Churches of colonies like Canada and Australia, 
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and our Missions in India and China, are meeting 
in conference and committee to consider what can 
be done to remove this heavy~stumbling-block 
from the pathway of the Gospel. Who that recalls 
the mind of the Lord as expressed in His own 
prayers and the teaching of His Apostles can doubt 
that this whole movement is destined to receive 
His special blessing and bear the richest fruit ? 


II 


But now, if this movement for unification be 
so expedient, what overt steps shall be taken to 
secure its initiation and continuance ? 

The best radical preparation, undoubtedly, is 
that all the missionaries and their fellow-workers 
in the foreign field should enter into closer personal 
intercourse with one another, and endeavour to 
realise more and more the reality and depth of the 
spiritual fellowship into which they have been 
introduced by faith in the Lord Jesus. No regula- 
tions or instructions of the home Churches should 
be permitted even for a moment to interpose any 
barrier. In acting thus, they may well feel 
assured that they are only reproducing the spirit 
of their Apostolic predecessors. The message of 
John in his first catholic Epistle was : “That which 
we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that 
ye also may have fellowship with us; and truly our 
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fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son 
Jesus Christ.”* Even as the Father and the Son 
are knit together in union and communion of nature 
and co-operation, so are His witnesses to feel 
themselves bound together by the ties of life and 
_love and service. 

A natural sequel to such fellowship will be a 
deeper conviction of the supreme importance as 
well as great number of the features by which all 
the Churches are identified, and the comparative 
subordination and fewness of the points on which 
they are kept apart. Ministers of Home Churches 
in whom the merely ecclesiastical type of mind and 
heart has received an abnormal development are 
often fond of referring to the distinctive principles 
of their own denominations. If such esteemed 
brethren had spent a few years of their career in 
conflict with the sullen but resolute antagonistic 
forces of heathendom, or even felt more keenly 
than many of them do the absolute necessity of 
the missionary enterprise, they would be more 
ready to give their representatives in the foreign 
field an entirely free hand in guiding their whole 
procedure in relation to brethren of other Churches 
or Societies. As a missionary of the American 
Baptist Union has recently had the courage to 
say: “There need be no giving up of distinctive 

“11 John 1. 3. 
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principles in regard to the great verities of the 
faith, for there are no principles that are dis- 
tinctive. Distinctions cling only to things that 
should be kept second.. These are in particular a 
symbol of a spiritual change and a commemoration 
of a past event. That the Lord Christ could 
approve of their standing in the way of the 
realisation of His own ideal of Christian Union— 
‘that they all may be one ’—is unthinkable.” * 

Another inevitable issue of the cultivation of 
this primary spiritual fellowship would be a 
simplification of creed. Who would deny that this 
step is sorely needed in our day? We have 
nothing but a feeling of veneration for the men 
who drew up the longer symbols of the early 
catholic Church. We cherish the same respect 
for the able and intelligent theologians who 
elaborated such detailed Confessions as those held 
by the Reformed Churches of Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and Britain. Even such an exhaustive 
document as the Westminster Confession may be 
held worthy of esteem. But it is growingly patent 
that such symbols as these can hardly be called 
“confessions of faith” in any deep sense of the 
word. In reality they are only summaries of 
dogmatic theology, designed to protect the intellect 
from the influence of errors no longer so current 

1'W. W. Cochrane, Miss. Rev. of World (1909), p. 45. 
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or so keenly felt, and therefore quite unfit to 
become what every true confession of faith should 
be, watchwords in worship and service. To call 
upon missionaries to transport such creeds to the 
native Christian communities of foreign countries, 
or even to engraft them on the minds of native 
teachers and pastors, were an act of sheer blindness 
and spiritual despotism alike towards the mission- 
aries themselves and all to whom they minister. 
The missionary creed that is to reflect the spirit 
of Jesus and His Apostles must be simple and 
significant enough to win the assent of the dawning 
Christian mind. It will then have the best chance 
of getting an abiding hold of the Christian heart 
and conscience over all the world. 


III 


While laying stress on such initial steps for 
the unification of missionary effort, however, we 
by no means forget that the movement must 
have a growing manifestation in action; and our 
missionaries themselves are fully entitled to say 
in what forms it may best take effect. 

The first and simplest is probably what has been 
called “comity.” The word itself is not always 
acceptable to missionaries, just because it seems to 
mean so little; but the course of action it implies 
may carry the seeds of great blessing in its train. 
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The main principles of procedure it commends are 
now very generally agreed upon. Even if they 
only secure the recognition of full membership of 
native Christians in different Churches, and their 
willing transference as they move from place to 
place, as well as the mutual eligibility of fellow- 
workers who may not be directly engaged in 
spiritual instruction, not a little will have been 
done to bring modern missions into sympathy 
with the spirit that prevailed in the primitive 
Christian Church.* 

A much higher form of fellowship is federation. 
For so the different native Churches, while pre- 
serving their original features, become linked 
together by bonds that involve conciliar meetings 
and guarantee concerted action, not only in great 
centres of activity but over extensive provinces, 
and ultimately, it may be hoped, whole empires. 
Why should not such holy alliances be formed 
and maintained in every foreign country? The 
glorified Head of the Church has already blessed 
every effort in this direction. 

The last and highest form of union is, of course, 
the incorporation of different Churches in one fully 
organised visible community, guiding the action of 
its various constituents by duly authorised repre- 


1 Cf. The Hast and the West, Oct. 1907, p. 368; April 1908, 
p. 139. 
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‘sentatives. As between Churches under the same 
form of government, such unification should be not 
only possible but a bounden duty. The union of 
the Missions and the Missionary Colleges in 
Calcutta belonging to the two branches of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, to be followed by 
a similar course in Madras, is regarded as a sure 
point of transition to union over the whole foreign 
field. Similarly, it should not be very difficult, 
under the guidance of the Spirit, to unite native 
Churches connected with Missionary Societies 
representing Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, 
and Presbyterian. communities at home. One 
observes with delight the prospect of such amalga- 
mation in the Dominion of Canada. The union, if 
accomplished, is sure to be manifested in the 
mission field. 

If the incorporation of such Churches should 
assume a quasi-Presbyterian form, the prospect of 
a close union betwixt them and Churches that 
retain the Episcopate does not at first sight seem 
so hopeful. Both of these forms of government 
have much to recommend them to their adherents. 
Episcopacy is often seen at its best in the direction 
of native congregations over a very wide diocese, 
because of the strong guiding hand at the centre: 
while even its connection with the past preserves 
a certain historic continuity that is very likely to 
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win the interest of intelligent native converts. 
Presbyterianism, on the other hand, with its 
direct appeal to the New Testament, its wide- 
spread lay representation and its regular gradation 
of duly constituted courts, seems also to vie with 
the system of the sister Free Churches, so marked 
by flexibility and ready adaptation to the aspira- 
tions of native Christian communities. 

Yet as between these Churches, there are not 
wanting links which point to closer approximation. 
Their common insistence on the necessity of 
thorough ministerial culture, their high views of 
the grace of the Sacraments, and their attachment 
to the place and value of ordination, should, if 
duly pondered, bring them more nearly into line: 
while the fact that in countries which seem to 
demand it, the Presbyterian Churches have never 
hesitated to appoint Apostolic Evangelists or 
‘“‘ Superintendents” with powers closely akin to 
those of Bishops, should also prove a point of 
mutual attraction. It may be that the union so 
strongly desired in Australia, and so fully favoured 
by many influential thinkers and writers at home, 
will yet react first on the home Churches of all. 
denominations, and ultimately unify their forces in 
the foreign mission field. Such a development 
might indeed prove a trial to many in every 
Church; but it is in the midst of aggressive work 
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for Christ that the heavenly vision dawns, and we 
must ‘follow the gleam.” 

We are all the more ready to insist on such 
a spirit of self-sacrifice in relation to this move- 
ment, that it may have to be exercised in a yet 
more decisive form. It is needless to shut the 
eyes to the fact that, as the native Churches of 
foreign countries grow in intelligence and culture, 
the day is sure to come when they will claim 
independence of the Missionary Societies from 
which they first received the religion of Christ. 
This desire, indeed, has already manifested itself in 
Japan, and is sure to arise in China. If it is 
given effect to, these native Churches will almost 
certainly develop new forms of Church government 
or new combinations of forms already in existence, 
that shall more directly reflect the genius of the 
people; and then at last, perhaps, men may be 
disposed to accept the postulate which an eminent 
student of Church history has announced in the 
statement, that he does not see “any Scriptural 
or primitive warrant for insisting that Catholicity 
must find visible expression in a uniformity of 
organisation, of ritual of worship, or even of 
formulated creed.” * 

Meanwhile there remains the manifest and 
immediate duty of co-operation. Let it begin in 
17, M. Lindsay, wt sup., Pref. p. viii. 
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the simplest forms; as, for example, in the 
organisation of hospitals, in the work of higher 
education, or preliminary ministerial training. 
It will speedily develop help to solve other 
difficulties, till by the gradual infusion of a 
mightier spirit of love and sympathy it will at 
once draw the workers nearer to the Lord and to 
one another, and remove the last obstacle to the 
universal brotherhood of Christian service. There 
can be no doubt that if the Evangelical Churches 
would only give themselves to the missionary 
enterprise with new energy and devotion and self- 
sacrifice, the Lord would prepare them to dispense 
with much in the fences of their sheepfolds by 
which they now set too great store, and enable 
them to fall upon methods of government and 
discipline which would realise better His own 
ideal of ‘‘ One flock, One Shepherd.” 
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REINFORCEMENT OF THE MISSION- 
ARY OBLIGATION 


che those who have joined us in surveying the 
missionary enterprise in the triple light of 
Scripture, History, and Experience, it may seem 
superfluous to offer additional arguments for a 
stronger interest in the Divine cause. Yet there 
are some further considerations which, if it were 
only in the hope of deepening impressions already 
made, or summing up convictions otherwise ex- 
pressed, may be not unprofitably presented here. 
In this view, may we uot think of the great part 
which foreign missions play in fulfilling the chief 
desire that still burns in the heart of Jesus our 
Lord? When He was on earth, His supreme 
longing was that men of every race should come 
to Him and to God through Him and be saved. 
It is vain to say that the utterances of Jesus which 
take this wide outlook are later interpolations of 
His followers: they bear upon them the stamp of 
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Jesus’ own world-consciousness. This is especially 
true of the lastcommission. But ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 
The longing that filled His soul in the days of His 
flesh still glows within Him at the right hand of 
the Father. He is awaiting there the fulfilment of 
the covenant promise that He shall see of the 
travail of His soul and be satisfied ; and since this 
end can be reached only by the efforts of those 
whom He has redeemed by His blood and endued 
with His Spirit for this service, it becomes their 
first and bounden duty to set about the work it 
involves with heart and soul and strength and 
mind. 

All the more ready should we be to put forth 
and maintain this personal effort, that it has the 
most direct and salutary effect on our own spiritual 
life and experience. Every true disciple of the 
Lord will cherish the desire to know Him more 
intimately, to enter into deeper fellowship with 
Him, and resemble Him more fully. But by what 
means shall this result be most speedily and 
thoroughly achieved? Surely by getting into 
sympathy with Him in what is the dominant. 
purpose and desire of His heart; and if this is the 
salvation of our fallen race, our very interest in 
reaching a full-orbed Christian life and experience 
should stir us up to lay out our energies and gifts 
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and substance in behalf of this supreme object. 
That this choice will always conduce to what men 
call happiness cannot be promised. The world is 
still too much set in a spirit of antagonism to the 
cause of Christ to let His followers anywhere have 
a mere triumphal procession in winning the race 
back to God. If we are to have fellowship with 
Christ at all, we shall not be able to escape fellow- 
ship with Him in His sufferings. Rather shall we, 
like the Apostle of the nations, become conformed 
to His death, and fill up that which remains of the 
afflictions of Christ in union with His people. But 
this partnership, if it does not give happiness, gives 
something better. It gives the joy of the Lord; 
and that joy ever becomes the source of strength 
for still higher service in the same sphere. 
Happily, what is true of the individual disciple 
holds equally good of the Church as a whole. The 
Church at home will prosper and be in health 
only as she directs her energies to the cause that is 
so dear to the heart of her ascended Lord. This 
law stands written on the face of her past history. 
Whenever the members of the Church have been 
content to roll over the task of evangelising the 
world on any one class of her officials, they have 
invariably sunk back into a spirit of conformity to 
the world, and gradually lost their power of pro- 
pagating their own faith amongst the communities _ 
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by which they are surrounded. It is only as the 
whole membership of the Church has accepted the 
responsibility of carrying out the conquest of the 
world for God that victory has come to her own 
arms at home, and the fulness of the blessing of 
Christ has been enjoyed. The Church of these 
days would do well to reinstate foreign missions 
in their ancient primary place in her thoughts, 
desires, and undertakings, if it were only to make 
sure of the symmetrical growth of all her own gifts 
and the full development of her influence on all 
around her. 

Hence it is only in this way also that the Church 
can arrive at the full external proportions she ought 
to possess. The ideal set before her is that she 
should be “the fulness” or realised receptacle and 
embodiment of Him that filleth all in all. She 
can attain the high destiny assigned to her only in 
becoming a full-orbed spiritual representation of 
her glorified Head. But this purpose of God can 
never be accomplished while the Church embraces 
only a few of the less numerous races of humanity. 
Every separate portion of the widespread human 
family has its own latent spiritual capacity and 
gifts.» The exalted Lord cannot exhibit His 
fulness to angels and principalities and powers in 

‘Ci. Mankind and the Church, Ed. by Bishop Montgomery 
(Longmans, 1907). 
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the sight of the Father and to His praise, if only 
the nations of Europe and the United States and 
Canada own His sway. What of the riches He has 
still to pour on the sons of Africa, on the varied 
races of India, and on the thronging myriads of 
China and Japan and the Isles of the sea? All of 
these are needed to exhibit something of the pre- 
eminence of Him who is the brightness of the 
Father's glory and the express image of His 
person. This very fact should bind over the 
Church to work onwards unceasingly till all of 
these vast sections of mankind are gathered 
together and knit into the one spiritual Body, so 
that at last we may all ‘‘attain unto the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” * 

The truth manifestly is that the Church will 
continue only to retard her progress in the appre- 
hension of the whole counsel of God as exhibited 
in Scripture and impoverish her own life, unless 
she gathers in the outlying races of the world. 
The Western Churches have indeed made notable 
progress in the study of Christian doctrine. This 
has been won most fully at periods when they were 
awake to their duty in connection with foreign 
missionary activity. But, even now, who can 

1 Eph, 4. 13, 14, 
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assert the claim that the Church has fully appre- 
hended the mind of the Lord on any of the cardinal 
elements of her creed? Or who will venture to 
affirm that we have fallen on all the best methods 
of evangelising foreign nations, or building up their 
Christian congregations on the wisest plan? Alike 
in the theory and practice of Christian life and 
service we have still much to learn; and it is 
certain that we of the West will never complete 
our equipment for the conquest of the world, until 
the Oriental nations join us in adding their own 
original and independent contributions to Christian 
thought and action. There are whole books of 
Scripture, like the prophetic addresses of Ezekiel 
and Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. John, that 
will never find their adequate commentary till 
trained scholars of the Hast betake themselves to 
their exegetical study; and there are practical 
problems in evangelisation and government and 
discipline which only the Christians of the Orient 
will fully solve. To be sluggish or indifferent in 
bringing them in and encouraging their aid is 
tantamount to thrusting aside the outstretched 
hand of the Lord. | 

Meanwhile, we have the happy assurance that 
the more of these races we gather into the flock of 
Christ, the stronger apology are we able to present 
in behalf of the Divine origin and supreme claims 
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and spiritual power of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
The time was when writers on the so-called 
evidences of Christianity could only point to the 
victory which it gained over the Roman Empire or 
the tribes of the Germanic and Anglo-Saxon races. 
Now, however, we are in a position to point toa 
verification of the Gospel as the power of God unto 
salvation that is going on under our eyes in the 
very days in which we live. David Livingstone 
said that “‘the spirit of missions is the spirit of our 
Master, the very genius of His religion. A diffusive 
philanthropy is Christianity itself. It requires 
perpetual propagation to attest its genuineness.” 
But this attestation is now going on apace. From 
almost every quarter of the globe, we have daily 
communications on the progress that the Gospel is 
making amongst the most diverse races of man- 
kind. The Eskimo with his narrow outlook, the 
African savage in his lawless freedom, the haughty 
Hindu, the practical Chinaman, the keen-witted ° 
Japanese, and the degraded Papuan, are each and 
all testifying by lip and life that Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, is the only Saviour of the world. The 
Word of God made flesh is seen to be the actual 
author of salvation to the whole race in forms— 


Which he may read that binds the sheaf 
Or builds the house or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef. 
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Thus the Gospel is being preached for a witness 
to all nations; and, while it affords a basis for a 
future judgment, also holds out to. them the sweet 
hope of mercy to “every one that believeth.” 

Then at last “the end cometh.” Jesus is to 
return to the world in like manner as He left it. 
His dynamic coming is ever with us in His Word 
and Spirit: for wherever souls are being saved, we 
see the contemporary presence and activity of our 
Lord. His historical coming has been witnessed 
ever and anon : for in the history alike of the world 
and the Church, events have taken place that must 
have come straight from the throne of Him who 
has the book of human destiny in His grasp, and 
breaks its seals as He sees meet. Of His final or 
apocalyptic coming we know neither the day nor 
the hour. Nor can we even with any certainty 
indicate its exact place in the drama of the consum- 
mation of all things. That is in the hands of God. 
We know that He will surely come and will not 
tarry. We are taught also that He will come in 
glory: for then shall be manifested the new 
heavens and the new earth that in ways inscrutable 
to the gaze of men are being duly prepared to. 
become the abiding-place of the redeemed. But 
we ought also to be assured that this last advent 
of the Lord will be hastened all the more speedily, 
if His people on earth yield themselves now to the 
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task of world-wide conquest He has assigned them. 
This is our present and immediate duty ; and the 
weapon by which it is to be achieved is already in 
our hands. When the inhabitants of the Holy 
City, that is to be the metropolis of the renewed 
universe, are led into their everlasting heritage and 
see the nations of the earth thronging onwards to 
join them in it; and when they look back on the 
vast process by which it has been won, they will 
ascribe the victory to “the Kindness and Philan- 
thropy of God,” in the Gospel of His only begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ: to whom, with the Father and 
the Holy Comforter, be glory and might and 
dominion for ever and ever. AMEN. 
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